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PREFACE. 


The  addition  of  another  to  the  number  of  Schoof 
books  already  in  use  would  be  of  no  advantage  unless 
it  contained  some  very  essential  improvements.     That 
the  character  of  our  elementary  books  is  susceptible 
of  this,  there  can  be,  no  doubt ;  and  that  the   condition 
of  education  would   be  much   improved,    thereby,    ia 
equally  obvious, — Among  the  different  branches  of  edu- 
cation, taught,  or  pretended  to  be  taught  in  our  Schools, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  upon  which  more  time  is  ex- 
pended, or  less  proficiency  generally  attained,  than   in 
reading.     This  may  be  the  result  of  various  causes,  but, 
apparently,  no  one  contributes  more  to  the  education  of 
a  had  reader  than  the  unsuitableness  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  our  primary  reading  books.     However   syste- 
matic and  judicious  may  be  the  instruction  which  a  pu- 
pil receives,  if  he  is  compelled  to  read  that  which   he 
does  not  understand,  or  which  does  not  interest  as  well 
as  instruct,  his  manner  will  be  either  mechanical  or  mo- 
notonous.    To  obviate  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sub- 
ject to  be  read  should  be  suited  to  the  capacity  and  in- 
telligence of  the  reader.     If  the  pupil  thoroughly  un- 
derstands what  he  is  reading,  and  has  not  previously  ac- 
quired habits  injurious  to  a  good  delivery,  he  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  read  well. 

As  an  assistance  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits  of 
enunciation,  a  synopsis  of  its  leading  principles  are 
given  which  should  be  ■carefully  studied,  and  the  pupil 
should  be  refered  to  them  whenever  occasion  requires. 


Vni.  PREFACE. 

In  this,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  mi- 
nute point  has  been  noticed  and  explained,  as  such  a 
course  would  have  been  unsuitable  in  a  work  like  this ; 
besides  I  have  ever  found  a  multiplicity  of  rules  and  di- 
rections to  tend  rather  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the 
young  pupil,  than  to  assist  him. 

In  the  exercises,  while  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
select  matter  affording  free  exercise  to  the  vocal  pow- 
ers, and  requiring  every  variety  of  modulation  and  tone, 
much  care  has  been  used  in  making  choice  of  that  which 
inculcates  a  proper  moral  and  religious  influence.  Al- 
though, in  a  School  book,  every  thing  of  a  sectarian  na- 
ture should  be  most  sedulously  avoided,  yet  so  favora- 
ble an  opportunity,  to  cultivate  the  affections  and  warm 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  by  instilling  into  their  minds  the 
principles  of  morality,  virtue  and  religien,  should  not 
be  lost. 

It  has  also  been  an  object  with  the  compiler  to  make 
his  work  practically  useful.  To  impart  information  re- 
lative to  the  common  affairs  of  life  :  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  make  it  a  guide  to  youth  in  preparing  them  for 
the  important  position  they  are  to  assume  in  the  world. 

Having,  thus,  briefly  alluded  to  the  views  which  have 
prompted  and  directed  me  in  the  undertaking,  and  hop- 
ing this  effort  to  prepare  a  new  reading  book  for  the 
Schools  in  this  country  will  not  be  found  entirely  with- 
out merit,  it  is  very  respectfully  submitted  to  the  decis- 
ion of  an  enlightened  Public. 

J  S  S 
Sherbrooke,  1843. 
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RULES 

FOR  THE  REGULATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  THE  VOICE. 


In  reading  for  the  benefit  of  others,  two  objects  should 
be  kept  in  view,  Fir^t,  propriety ;  second,  force  of 
fiprcssion.  Iv  respf^t  to  both  of  these  points,  the  chief 
lim  of  the  reader  should  be,  to  be  natural. 

To  assist  in  tie  regulation  and  management  of  the 
voice  and  to  aid  in  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  be  nat- 
ural the  elements  of  reading  will  be  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing or<^er,  namely  :  Loudness,  Time,  Tone,  Artic- 
ulation, Accent,  Emphasis,  Pause,  Inflection,  Modula- 
tion, tnd  Suggestions  for  reading  Poetry. 

I.    LOUDNESS. 

The  first  object  of  the  reader,  who  would  be  intelligible 
to  others,  is  to  be  heard.  The  public  speaker,  in  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  voice  necessary  for  the  occasion, 
fixes  his  eye  upon  some  one  at  the  farthest  extremity  of 
the  room,  and  gives  his  utterance  a  strength  and  full- 
ness, adequate  to  the  distance.  This  rule  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  reading.  Although  sentiment  and  style  of 
composition  often  require  a  variation  in  the  loudness  of 
the  voice,  yet  this  should  be  the  basis  of  delivery. 

An  insipid  flatness  and  languor  in  pronunciation,  is  a 

very  general  fault,  especially  among  children,  and  much 

care  and   attention  is  necessary  to  remove  it.     A  good 

voice  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  gift  of  nature,  but  it  may 
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be  improved  much  by  art  and  attention.  When  it  ia 
too  soft,  or  weak,  particular  care  should  be  taken  that, 
in  increasing  the  amount  of  voice,  the  tone  is  not  raised 
above  its  natural  key.  This  is  a  frequent  error.  The  pu- 
pil, when  called  upon  to  "  read  louder,"  only  raises  the 
key  of  his  voice,  without  giving  it  any  additional  strength. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  unnatural  and  disagree- 
ble  tone  we  often  hear  m  the  school  room,  and  the 
fixing  of  habits  of  reading  and  speaking,  which  are  too 
often  found  among  older  members  of  society. 


11.    TIME. 


This  term,  as  used  by  grammarians,  has  reference  only 
to  the  duration  of  the  vowel  sound,  in  ihe  pronunciation 
of  syllables.  It  here  includes  not  only  this,  but  also 
rapidity,  or  rate  of  utterance.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
one  that  the  sound  of  a  in  hate,  is  longer  than  in  hat ;  of 
e  in  mete,  than  in  met.  In  this  case,  time  is  cohfined  to 
the  duration  of  sound.  But  something  more  is  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  reading.  The  length  of  syllables  should 
not  only  be  considered  carefully,  but  the  time  of  the  sm- 
pension  of  voice  between  syllables.  It  is  chiefly  the  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  that  produces  the  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity  among  readers  and  speakers. 

A  hurried,  jerking  utterance,  is  fatal  to  good  reading, 
and  much  care  is  to  be  used,  especially  with  young  pu- 
pils, that  their  pronunciation  is  not  too  fast.  The  op- 
posite fault  should  tdso  be  guarded  against,  to  prevent  a 
drawling,  sluggish  habit  of  reading.  This  is,  if  possible, 
more  disagreeable  than  the  fault  first  mentioned. 

Time  is  intiinately  connected  with  loudness.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  be  heard  at  a  distance,  the  strength  of 
the  voice  is  not  only  increased,  but  the  sound  of  the  vow- 
els is  prolonged. 
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III.    TONE. 


Although  every  voice  has  a  natural  key,  peculiar  to 
iself,  yet  it  may  be  sufficiently  correct  to  say,  that  tone 
admits  of  three  variations.  The  natural,  which  is  used 
in  common  conversation,  the  high,  and  the  low  key.  The 
first  should  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  delivery,  being 
the  one  which  admits  of  the  greatest  variety.  In  a 
spirited  and  animated  address,  the  high  key  is  used : 
the  low,  when  reading  a  grave  or  pathetic  sentence. 

Tone,  as  well  as  loudness  and  time,  is  governed 
much  by  the  sense.  In  order,  therefore,  to  read  in  a 
proper  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Unless  this  is  first 
Attended  to,  it  will  be  impossible  to  adopt  tones  suita- 
ble for  its  expression.  Carefully  reading  the  exercise 
a  few  times  in  silence,  will  obviate  the  difficulty  and 
enable  the  reader  to  pronounce  each  word  in  its  proper 
lone. 

IV.    ARTICULATION. 

Articulation  is  the  modification  of  the  voice,  effected 
by  the  organs  of  speech,  in  the  formation  of  syllables 
and  words.  The  action  of  the  vocal  organs  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  utterance  of  the  consonant  sounds.  De- 
fective articulation  may  be  attributed  to  three  causes : 
first,  bad  organs ;  .second,  words  difficult  to  utter,  and 
tiiird,  a  had  use  of  good  organs.  The  last  is  far  the 
most  common,  and  the  easiest  to  remedy. 

When  any  real  organic  defect  exists,  such  as  a  con- 
tusion of  the  lip,  a  loss  of  teeth,  or  any  natural  imped- 
iment ;  study  and  practice  may  improve,  but  it  seldom 
entirely  remedies  a  bad  articulation. 

But  most  of  the  irregularities  in  pronunciation,  which 
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are  so  often  found,  are  the  effects  of  another  cause — habit. 
An  analysis  of  sounds,  and  a  classification  of  such 
combinations  as  are  most  difficult  to  utter,  would  be 
devoting  too  much  space  in  a  work  like  this.  Therefore 
a  few  examples  only  will  be  given. 

1.  When  a  word  of  five,  or  more  syllables,  has  the  ac^ 
cent  remote,  or  near  the  first  or  last ;  as  in  the  word* 
aa^/toritatively,  /ormidableness,  in^erpretatively,  inef- 
fervescifttVity,  &c. 

2.  When  there  is  an  immediate  succession  of  similar 
sounds,   as : 

"  Up  the  high  Aill  he  leaves  a  huge  round  stone." 
"  Seems  Sorrow's  sadness  charmed  from  its  despair." 

3.  When  the  sound  is  continued  from  one  word  to 
another,  articulation  is  not  only  indistinct,  but  the  sense 
is  often  perverted,  as : 

I  never  heard  of  such  an  ocean. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  wotion. 

There  was  a  prospect  of  success  on  either  hand. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  success  on  neither  hand. 

4.  When  the  rate  of  utterance  is  too  rapid,  there  is  a 
liability  of  cutting  short  the  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented 
syllables,  as  in  the  words,  prevent,  detach,  protest ;  pro- 
nounced pr'vent  d'tach  pr'test,  &c. 

V.    ACCENT. 

Words  of  more  syllables  than  one  are  pronounced  with 
accent :  that  is,  a  certain  stress  of  voice,  is  laid  upon 
one,  which  is  called  the  accented  syllable. 

The  accent  of  words  is  established  by  custom,  and 
is  usually  learned  from  exercises  in  spelling :  conse- 
quently but  little  need  be  said  upon  the  subject  here.  The 
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reader  should  be  careful,  however,  to  place  it  on  its  prop- 
er syllable,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  good  reading  than 
erroneous  accent 

A  chaijge  of  accent,  in  some  words,  changes  their 
meaninsf,  as  in  m/gust,  (the  name  of  a  month,)  august 
(  grand,  magnificent;)  compart,  (closely  and  firmly  uni^ 
led,)  fowpact,  (an  agreement,)  &c. 

Emphasis  sometimes  changes  the  accented  syllable, 
particularly  in  antithetic  sentences,  as :  the  one  was 
Approved,  while  the  other  was  reproved.  Our  cares  in- 
crease, but  our  pleasures  flecTease. 

VI.    EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis,  is  a  distinctive  utterance  of  words,  which 
are  especially  significant,  with  such  a  degree,  and  kind 
of  stress,  as  conveys  their  meaning  in  the  best  manner. 
It  performs,  in  a  sentence,  nearly  what  accent  does  in  a 
word,  and  points  out,  by  expression,  the  precise  meaning 
of  what  is  read  or  spoken. 

Emphasis  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  emotion,  and  sen- 
timent; and  its  principal  use,  is  in  the  forcible  crprcs- 
sion  of  thought.  In  order  to  acquire  habits  of  just  and 
forcible  emphasis,  but  little  more  is  necessary,  than 
previously  to  study  the  construction,  and  meaning 
of  each  sentence,  and  then  adopt,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  emphasis  with  which  words  are  distinguished  in  con- 
versation. 

If  this  rule  is  strictly  followed,  there  will  be  but 
ftttle  danger  of  error,  either  in  the  stressor  inflection  of 
words. 
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Vll.  PAUSES. 

Pauses,  or  suspensions  of  voice,  arc  used  either  to  dis- 
tinguish sentences,  or  to  follow  emphatic  words.  The 
first  are  called  sentential,  and  the  last  emphatic  pauses. 

Sentential  pauses  are  designated  by  certain  characters, 
known  as  "  marks  of  Punctuation."  They  are  seven  in 
number,  namely  :  The  c()|nma,( , )  semicolon, ( ; )  colon, 
(  : )  period,( .  )  interrogationv(  ?  )  exclamation,  ( ! )  and 
the  dash.  ( — ) 

A  minute  description  of  these  characters  is  unneces- 
sary here,  as  they  are  all  found  in  the  spelling  b«x)k,  or 
grammar. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  they  should  be  ivcU  un- 
derstood by  every  reader,  as  without  them  a  proper  divi.s- 
ion  of  sentences  caimot  easily  be  made.  The  duration  of 
these  pauses  is  not  arbitrary,  and  may  be  varied  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  circuna$tances  of  the  reader, 
shall  require. 

Emphatic  pauses,  are  those  slight  suspensions  of  the 
voice,  that  follow  the  articulation  of  emphatic  word.s. 

These  assist,  not  only  in  giving  the  word  its  proper 
force,  by  distinguishing  it  from  others  in  the  sentence, 
but  allow  time  for  the  hearer  to  fix  its  true  meaning  in 
ihe  mind.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  observinj.-: 
these  pauses  is  obvious. 

Vlll.    INFLECTION. 

Inflection  is  a  change  of  tone,  effected  during  a  con- 
tinuation of  sound ;  or  in  other  words,  a  bending  of 
the  voice. 

There  are  two  inflections,  the  rising,( '  )  and  the  fall- 
ing. (")     Dr.  Porter  gives  four;  the  two  above  named, 
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tlie  monotone  and  circumflex.  But  to  give  the  tefm,  in- 
flection, its  proper  signification,  it  appears  otiierwise. 
The  monotone  is  no  inflection,  consisting  in  a 'continual 
tion  of  the  same  sound,  and  the  circumflex  is  the  rising 
and  falling  combined. 

Although  the  inflections  vary  in  intensity,  yet  by 
using  the  same  precaution,  and  foUowing  the  directions 
suggested  under  the  head  of  emphasis  and  pause,  but 
little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  giving  each  inflected 
syllable  its  proper  slide. 

For  the  assistajice  of  the  pupil,  the  following  rules  are 
subjoined  : 

1.  The  direct  question*  has  the  rising  slide,  as  : 
Has  the  mail  arrived  ?  Did  you  see  him  1  Will  yoa 

g6 1  Have  you  read  ? 

2.  The  pause  of  suspense,  denoting  the  sense  un- 
finished, requires  the  rising  inflection.  In  this  case  it  is 
usually  less  intense  than  in  the  one  just  mentioned,  as : 

"  If,  my  lords,  I  have  any  abilities,  and  I  am  sensi- 
ble they  are  but  small ;  if,  by  speaking  often,  I  have 
acquired  any  merit,  as  a  speaker,  if  I  have  derived  any 
knowledge  from  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  which 
have  ever  been  my  delight,  Archias  Licinius,  may 
justly  claim  the  fruit  of  all." 

"  Shall  Milo,  then,  be  supposed,  on  the  very  day  of 
election, — a  day  for  which  he  had  so  long  wished,  and 
impatiently  expected,  to  present  himself  before  that 
august  assembly  of  the  centuries,  having  his  hands 
stained  with  blo6d,  publicly  acknowledgiug,  and  pro- 
claiming his  guilt?" 

There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,,  in 

which  the  sense  demands   inflection   opposite  to  the 

general  rule,  as  :  ^ 

- —  "  II.  ■  I    n  II 

*  The  direct  question  admits  of  the  answer,  veg,  or  no  ;  the  in- 
direct does  not. 
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If  a  young  man,  who  associates  with  bad  ctunpany, 
does  not  become  a  villain,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
character. 

To  utter  the  word  villain  with  the  rising  inflection, 
woul.d  indicate  that  the  young  man  must  be  a  villain  in 
order  to  be  respectable. 

3.  Pathos,  or  emotion,  frequently  inclines  the  \-oice  tt) 
the  rising  slide. 

"By  your  affection  for  your  children,  by  your  love  for 
your  country',  by  your  own  virtues,  by  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth;  by  all  that  is  sacred,  and 
all  that  is  dear  to  you,  deliver  a  wretched  Prince  from 
undeserved,  unprovoked  injury'." 

4.  The  vocative,  or  nominative  case  independent, 
sometimes  has  the  rising  slide,  as : 

"  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary'." — "Sir,  I  perceivne  that 
ihou  art  a  prophet" 

5.  The  rising  slide  is  commonly  used  at  the  last  pause 
save  one  in  a  sentence.  This  is  to  render  the  cadence, 
or  falling  of  the  voice,  at  the  close  of  the  sense,  more 
distinct. 

■■'  The  niiiKJT  longs  to  be  of  agd,  then  to  be  a  man  oi" 
busing,  tlien  to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to  retire." 

G.  In  antithetic  sentences,  when  both  terms  of  the 
antithesis  are  expressed,  the  former  takes  the  rising, 
and  the  latter  the  falling  inflection. 

"The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness ;  but 
the  righteous  hath  hope  in  bis  deatL" 

"  Homer  was  the  greatest  genius ;  VirgU  the  better 
artist ;  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the  other 
the  wcirk.  Homer  hurries  tis  with  commanding  im- 
petuosity'; Virgil  leads  us  with  attractive  majesty*." 

"Talent  is  p<  wcr ;  tact  is  skill.  TaJentis  weight ;  tact 
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is  momentum.  Talent  knows  what  to  do ;  tact  knows 
bow  to  do  it.  Talent  makes  a  man  respectable ;  tact 
makes  him  respected.  Talent  is  wealth  ;  tact  is  ready 
money'." 

7.  When  two  direct  questions,  expressing  opposi- 
tion of  meaning,  are  connected  by  or,  the  inflections  are 
the  same  as  the  last,  as  : 

Will  you  go?  or  stiy?  Did  he  act  wisely'?  or  un- 
wisely'? Do  yoa  read  correctly'  ?  or  incorrectly'  ? 

8.  When  opposition  is  not  expressed,  they  both  have 
the  rising  slide,  as  : 

"  Canst  thou  bind  an  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  fur- 
r6w?  or  will  he  harrow  after  thee?  Wilt  thou  trust  him 
because  he  is  great  ?  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labor  to 
him?" 

9.  When  negation  is  opposed  to  affirmation,  the  former 
has  the  rising,  and  the  latter  the  falling  slide. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  a  tribunal  of  justice,  but  for  show- 
ing mercy' ;  not  for  accusation,  but  for  philanthropy' ;  not 
for  trial,  but  for  pardon ;  not  for  sentence  and  execo- 
ti6n,  but  for  compassion  and  kindness." 

10.  If  affirmation  precedes  negation,  the  inflections 
aie  reversed,  as  in  this  example : 

"  You  were  paid  to  fight  for  Alexander  ;  aot  to  rail  at 
him." 

11.  The  indirect  question  is  pronounced  with  the 
falling  inflection. 

Why  this  change  in  your  appearance  ?  When  did  he 
arrive  ?. 

12.  The  answers  to  both  the  direct  and  indirect  ques- 
tion, have  the  falling  inflection. 

Will  you  rid6  ?  No :  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Yt^s. 
When  shall  you  return  ?  Tomorrdw  ?  Whom  do  you 
see  ?  James. 
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13.  Words  of  commanding,  exhorting,  reprehending, 
invoking,  denouncing,  exclaiming,  &lc.,  usually  take  the 
falling  inflection.  These  may  be  known  by  the  excla- 
mation point,  which  usually  follows  them. 

14.  The  repetition  of  words  marked  by  a  strong  em- 
phasis, has  the  falling  inflection. 

When  we  speak  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  by  pro- 
nouncing his  name,  we  usually  do  it  with  the  rising  slide : 
but  if  we  repeat  it,  the  falling  is  used,  a§  : 

James ; — Jam6s.  Or,  if  a  direct  question  is  repeat- 
ed, the  falling  is  sometimes  used,  as: 

Do  yoa  hear  ? — Do  you  hear  ?  This,  however,  depends 
much  upon  circumstances, 

14.  The  final  pause  usually  takes  the  falling  slide 
The  finishing  of  the  sense  is,  in  most  cases,  marked  by 
a  falling  of  the  voice.     But  the  pupil  should  endeavor  to 
avoid  a  uniform  depression  at  the  close  of  sentences,  ns 
such  a  habit  is  far  from  being  agreeable. 

IX.    MODDLATION- 

An  unbroken  succession  of  similar  sounds,  however 
melodious,  cannot  fail  to  fatigue  and  disgust  the  hearer. 
Even  the  mellow  tones  of  the  harp,  if  repeated  without 
variation,  soon  become  unpleasant  Monotony,  in  read- 
ing and  speaking,  is  not  less  offensive  to  the  ear,  than  in 
music. 

A  want  of  variety  in  tone,  as  well  as  emphasis,  pauses, 
&.C.,  is  fatal  to  good  reading.  But  in  trying  to  avoid 
this  fault,  there  is  a  liability  offdling  into  another  habit, 
which,  if  possible,  is  more  disagreeable  than  the  firsL 
This  is  a  Y\i\Ao(  mechanical  variety,  in  which  the  voice, 
independent  of  .sense,  rises  and  falls  to  a  certain  degree, 
at  regular  periods. 

The  reader  should  endeavor  to  adopt  such  tones  as  are 
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used  »/i  conversation,  and  permit  the  voice  to  be  governed 
ciUirehj  by  sentiment  and  emotion. 

X.    SUGGESTIONS    FOR   PwEADING    POETRY. 

The  rules  and  suggestions,  which  have  already  been 
given  for  reading  prose,  are  generally  applicable  to 
poetry ;  although  its  peculiar  character  requires  a  fuller 
utterance  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  a  more  elevated  and 
flowing  manner  of  enunciation. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  reading  poetry,  which  is  not 
general  to  both  prose  and  verse,  is  the  observation  of  its 
pauses.  These  are  of  three  kinds :  the  pauses  which  mark 
the  sense — the  end  of  the  line ;  and  the  cesural   pause. 
The  first  occur,  and  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  prose ;  the  second  are  slight  suspensions  of  tlie 
voice,  used  to  indicate  the  close  of  the  line ;  and  the 
third,  are  pauses  thrown  into  the  line  after  the  4th,  5th, 
Gtli,  or  7th  syllable,  according  to  the  metre  of  the  verse. 
The  observance  of  these  pauses  must  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  sense  ;  consequently  their  introduc- 
tion depends  much  upon  circumstances.     To  illustrate 
this,  read  the  following  examples  : 

"  His  form  was  fairj]  his  cheek  was  health; 
His  word  a  bond|l  his  purse  was  wealth." 
Here  the  cesural  pause  comes  after  the  fourth  syllable, 
and  its  observance  does  not,  in  any  manner,  interfere 
with  the  sense.     But  in  this  stanza : 

"  Death  speaks — ah,  readjler,  dost  thou  hear? 
Hast  thou  no  lurk]|ing  cause  to  fear?" 
although  the  measure  of  the  verse  is  the  same,  yet  the 
introduction  of  the  pause  is  a  palpable  absurdity. 

To  become  a  good  reader  of  poetry,  requires  much 
study  and  delicacy  of  taste,  and  it  is  indeed  an  accbm- 
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plishment  at  which  but  few  ever  arrive ;  although  the 
real  difficulties  attached  to  the  art,  are  fewer  than  many 
imagine.  For  the  benefit  of  the  pupil,  the  following 
directions  tre  given : 

1.  When  the  sense  is  dignified,  and  accompanied 
with  emotions  of  reverence,  sublimity,  and  awe :  it  should 
be  read  with  but  little  inflection — approaching  a  mono- 
tone. 

"  He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-height  arrayefl 
His  trusty  wariors,  few,  but  undismayed ! 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm." 

2.  A  tender  or  plaintive  subject,  usually  inclines  the 
voice  to  a  rising  inflection,  as : 

"'Art  thou,  my  Gregory,  forever  fl6d? 

4pd  am  I  left  to  unavailing  wofe  ? 

When  fortune's  storms  assail  this  weary  head, 

Where  cares  long  since  have  shed  untimely  sn6w, 

Ah  now  for  comfort  whither  shall  I  go!" 

3.  Neither  accent  nor  emphasis  should  be  changed 
from  its  proper  syllable  or  word  for'the^sake  of  metrical 
harmony.  Such  a  habit  not  only  injures  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  but  gives  it  an  affected  sing-song  tone,  which  is 
peculiarly  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  For  example,  read  a 
verse  from  "The  Nightingale  and  Glow-worm,"  by  Cow- 
per,  accenting  the  syllables  in  Italics : 

"  The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloqwfn< — 
'  Did  you  admire  my  lamp, '  quoth  he, 
'  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wong, 
As  mnch  as  I  to  spoil  your  song." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
-The  Choice. 

1.  "I  shall  not  study  any  longer,"  exclaimed  Albert, 
carelessly  throwing  down  his  book,  and  overthrowing 
his  chair,  as  he  rose  from  the  table.  "My  father  has 
given  me  jjermission  to  choose  for  myself,  and  I  will  no 
longer  pore  over  these  musty  books." 

2.  "What  has  discouraged  you?"  inquired  Edmund, 
looking  up,  with  anxiety,  from  the  work  which  they  had 
been  diligently  examining.  "  'Tis  all  study,  study, 
study,"  said  the  other.  "  I'm  sick  of  it.  I'm  sick  of 
attending  to  one  thing ;"  and  he  left  the  room,  without 
giving  his  companion  time  to  expostulate. 

3.  Edmund  continued  m  his  course  of  study,  and  about 
a  week  after,  h^e  heard  that  his  friend  was  engaged  in  the 
employment  of  an  ercinent  merchant,  and  was  delighted 
with  his  new  business. 

4.  A  year  had  not  rolled  away,  when  merchandize  was 
more  wearisome  than  books,  and  Albert  had  returned 
home  to  assist  his  father  in  the  more  humble  labors  of 
of  the  farm. 

5.  But  when  Edmund  was  abciit  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege, his  former  associate  waited  upon  him,  and  detailed, 
in  glowing  colors,  the  magnificeiit  prospects  of  wealth 
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and  grandeur  which  awaited  him,  in  a  Ifitid  agency,  in 
which  he  was  about  to  engage.  This  latter  business 
called  him  out  of  the  country,  and  Edmund  lost  sight  of 
his  friend  for  many  years. 

6.  He  had,  himself,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  cnc  alnx  st  un- 
varied track,  and  by  toilsome  perseverance,  risen,  step 
by  step,  until  he  had  established  liis  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  stability  of  character,  and  he  now  sat,  honored 
and  esteemed,  among  the  judges  of  his  native  land. 

7.  Among  the  pri.soners,  who  were  one  day  tried  before 
him,  was  one,  with  whose  appearance  he  was  particularly 
interested.  The  name,  however,  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  he  suppressed  any  farther  curiosity,  while  he  at- 
tended to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty.  The  crime 
for  which  this  prisoner  was  arraigned,  was  forgery  ;  ajid 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  developed  a  long  train  of 
irregularities,  and  vicious  practices. 

7.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
offender  had,  at  different  times,  passed  under  various 
names,  until  it  was  now  doubtful  which  of  right  belonged 
to  him.  Among  others,  Edmund  at  last  recognized 
that  of  his  old  friend  ;  and  his  feelings  compelled  lijm  to 
avail  himself  of  an  early  pretext  to  adjourn  the  court. 

8.  In  the  evening  he  waited  upon  Albert,  and  drew 
from  him  the  history  of  his  life.  It  was  one  of  many 
changes,  not  unmarked  by  darker  hues,  and  all  were 
traced  to  the  fatal  privilege  of  choosing  to  change  his 
eniploym.ent,  whenever  it  be(„ame,  for  a  time,  disagreea- 
ble to  hiiji.  The  guilty  man  appeared  deeply  penitent 
for  his  error  ;  and  though  sentenced  in  course  of  lav, 
was  soon  liberated  by  the  exertions  of  his  friend. 

9.  But  alas  !  he  was  fitted  for  no  tegular  employment ; 
for  he  had  not  continued  sufficiently  long  in  any  to  be- 
come a  proficient;  and  .ill  his  established  habits  seemed 
to  conspire  to  prepare  him  for  temptation,  so  that  he 
soon  replased  into  his  f<  trmer  practices  ;  and  illustrated, 
})y  his  miserable  life,  aiid  more  pitiable  end,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  choosi  ng,  not  that  which  is  expedient, 
but  that  which  is  agree  able.  ' 
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CHAPPER  II. 
Riiiining^  After  Squirrels. 

1.  One  of  the  most  valuable  habits  of  life  is  that  of 
completing  every  undertaking.  The  mental  dissipation, 
in  which  persons  of  talent  often  indulge,  and  to  which 
perhaps  they  are  more  prone  than  others,  is  destructive 
beyond  what  can  readily  be  imagined. 

2.  A  man  who  has  lost  the  power  of  prosecuting  a  task, 
the  moment  its  novelty  is  gone,  or  it  is  become  encum- 
bered with  difficulty,  has  reduced  his  mind  into  a  state 
of  the  most  lamentalde  and  wretched  imbecility.  His 
life  will  inevitably  be  one  of  shreds  and  patches. 

*^  The  consciousness  of  not  having  persevered  to  the 
end  of  any  single  undertaking,  will  hang  over  him  like  a 
spell,  and  will  paralyze  all  his  energies:  and  he  will  at 
last  believe,  that  however  fair  may  be  his  prospects,  and 
however  feasible  his  plans,  he  is  fated  never  to  succeed. 
The  habit  oi  finishing  ought  to  be  formed  in  early 
youth. 

4.  Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  visiting  in  a  certain 
place,  became  slightly  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Alsop  who 
resided  there.  Being  desirous  of  knowing  more  about 
his  character,  he  made  inquiries  of  another  gentleman, 
who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood.  "  Why,"  said 
the  other,  "as  to  Mr  Alsop,  perhaps  I  can  best  describe 
him  to  you  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  his  youthful  days." 
The  inquirer  was  very  attentive  to  hear  the  story,  and 
the  gentleman  proceeded  thus  : — 

5.  "  When  John  Alsop  was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
his  father  and  a'.iother  man  were  engaged  one  day  in 
building  that  heavy  log  fence,  which  the  first  settlers 
here  used  to  make  when  they  cleared  up  new  land. 
You  know  they  would  lay  one  very  large  log  on  the 
ground  for  a  foundation  ;  then  put  down  what  they  call- 
ed skids,  and  roll  up  another  large  log  to  lie  upon  the 
other. 

6.  Thi«  rolling  up  was  hard  work,  and  required  all 
tlicir  .strength,  and  needed  to  be  done  very  cautiously, 
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lest  the  log  should  slip,  or  roll  back  upon  them  and  kill 
them.  The  two  men  were  rolling  up  a  very  heavy  log 
with  their  handspikes,,  and  John's  business  was  to  clap 
under  a  block  on  the  skid,  to  keep  the  log  safe,  while 
his  father  should  renew  his  hold  with  his  handspike.. 

7.  Having  given  a  good  lift,  and  tugging  with  alt  his 
might,  the  father  called  out  to  his  son,  "There  Johnny, 
put  under  your  block  quick."  John  started  very  nim- 
bly a  yard  or  two,  and  snatched  up  his  block,  when 
suddenly  the  loud  chirp  of  a  squirrel  struck  his  ear. 
duick  as  lightning  he  threw  down  his  block  and  ran  off, 
to  cast  stones  at  the  squirrel,  and  attempt  to  kill  him, 
leaving  his  father  and  the  other  man  to  hold  the  log  till 
he  came  back,  or  let  it  roll  back  and  endanger  their 
lives.  There,  sir,  you  have  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
John  Aslop,  though  it  is  thirty  years  since  that  transac- 
tion ;  for  he  has  been  running  after  squirrels  ever  since." 

8.  This  story  is  no  doubt  amusing  to  children  ;  let  it 
also  be  instructive.  Let  us  see  whether  they  understand 
it  well.  Is  it  possible  the  gentleman  could  m«an  that 
John  Alsop  had  literally  spent  all  his  time  for  thirty 
years  in  chasing  and  stoning  squirrels  ?  Certainly  not. 
Nor  did  he  mean  that  this  ,had  been  his  principal  busi- 
ness for  one  month  or  one  week.  He  only  meant  that 
John  Alsop's  conduct  since,  had  generally  been  very 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  related. 

9.  He  had  not  been  steady  to  his  business,  or  regular 
in  his  purposes  and  habits.  He  would  begin  some  new 
enterprise,  and  pursue  it  diligently  for  a  little  while; 
then  he  would  suddenly  drop  it,  and  eagerly  engage  in 
some  amusement,  or  stmie  visionary  project  of  business, 
which  nobody  else  expected  would  ever  come  to  any 
thing.  In  his  youth,  play  and  thoughtless  company 
took  off  his  attention  from  work  and  from  school.  No- 
body called  him  a  bad  or  a  vicious  boy,  but  every  body 
knew  he  was  fickle,  easily  drawn  away,  and  far  from 
being  diligent,  industrious  and  persevering. 

10.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  could  not  fixwpon 
any  employment,  l>ut  tried  one  a  little  while,  then  anoth- 
er.    One  advised  him  this  way,  and  anolher  that  way. 
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and  hfi  Followed  every  Ixxly's  advice.  When  he  had  a 
family,  and  found  it  necessary  to  exert  himself,  he  was 
busy  early  and  late ;  but  it  was  to  very  little  purpose. 
He  lived  in  a  great  many  different  places,  and  it  is  an 
old  and  true  proverb,  tliat  a  "rolling  stone  gathers  no 
tnoss."  He  very  often  changed  his  employment.  No\r 
he  was  a  former,  then  a  trader,  then  a  post-rider,  then 
a  deputy  sheriff,  then  a  mechanic  of  some  sort,  without 
first  learning  the  art. 

11.  He  would  just  begin  to  do  a  snug  business  in 
some  pursuit,  when  he  would  hear  or  think  of  some- 
thing else ;  and  before  any  body  would  know  it,  he 
would  be  scam2)er{ng  after  the  squirrel.  He  made,  of 
course,  many  foolish  bargains,  lost  or  threw  away,  a  great 
deal  of  his  hard  earned  money,  and  always  kept  his 
family  poor.  The  education  of  his  children  has  been 
neglected.  They  are  growing  up  in  habits  of  idleness 
and  negligence.  People  say  they  resemble  their  father 
very  much,  and  they  fear  they  will  be  no  better  than ' 
squirrel  hunters  all  their  days. 

12.  Now,  let  all  children  and  youth  take  warning 
from  John  Alsop.  Let  them  acquire  the  habit  oi fixed 
attention  to  what  they  are  doing.  If  they  are  employed 
in  labor,  or  study,  or  hearing  the  instruction  of  another, 
or  in  innocent  play,  let  them  attend  to  it  at  the  time,  and 
finish  it,  and  then  think  seriously  what  they  have  to  do 

next,  and  then  go  and  do  that  other  thing  with  the  same 
attention  and  diligence. 

13.  Let  them  never  leave  important  business  for  tri- 
fles, or  take  up  with  a  project  as  a  very  good  and  prom- 
ising one,  until  they  have  inquired  all  about  it,  and 
examined  it  well.  Let  them  be  diligent  and  persever- 
ing in  every  lawful  undertaking  of  life,  and  "not  med- 
dle with  those  who  are  given  to  change."  So  let  them 
form  habits  which  will  make  them  respectable  in  all  the 
relations  and  situations  of  life.  And  may  it  never  be 
said  of  one  of  our  readers,  that  he  or  she  is  a  person 
that  runs  after  squirrels. 

C  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The  Bible. 

1.  A  nation  must  be  truly  blessed^  if  it  were  governed 
by  no  other  laws  than  those  of  this  blessed  book ;  it  is 
so  complete  that  nothing  can  be  added  or  taken  from  it ; 
it  contains  every  thing  needful  to  be  done ;  it  affords  a 
copy  for  a  king,  and  rule  for  a  subject;  it  gives  instruc- 
tion and  counsel  to  a  senate,  authority  and  direction  to 
a  magistrate  ;  it  cautions  a  witness,  requires  an  impartial 
jury,  and  furnishes  a  judge  with  his  sentence ;  it  sets  the 
husband  as  lord  of  the  household,  and  the  wife  as  mis- 
tress of  the  table ;  tells  him  how  to  rule,  and  her  how  to 
manage. 

2.  It  entails  honor  to  parents,  and  enjoins  obedience 
upon  children ;  it  prescribes  and  limits  the  sway  of 
syvemigns,  the  rule  of  the  ruler,  and  the  authority  of 
\]ic  master  ;  commands  the  subject  to  honor,  and  the 
.'servant  to  obey  ;  and  promises  the  protection  of  its  au- 
ti\or  to  all  who  walk  by  its  rules.  It  gives  directions  for 
weddings,  and  for  burials  ;  it  promises  food  and  raiment, 
and  limits  the  use  of  both;  it  points  out  a  faithful  and 
eternal  guardian  to  the  departing  husband  and  father : 
tells  him  with  whom  to  leave  his  fatherless  children,  and 
in  whom  his  widow  is  to  trust ;  and  promises  a  father  to 
the  former,  and  a  husband  to  the  latter. 

3.  It  teaches  a  man  how  he  ought  to  set  his  house  in 
order,  and  how  to  make  his  will  ;  it  appoints  a  do«Ty 
for  the  widow,  and  entails. a  right  for  the  first  bom  • 
and  shows  how  the  younger  branches  shall  be  left.  I  i 
defends  the  right  of  all,  and  reveals  vengeance  to  the  de- 
frauder,  overreacher,  and  oppressor.  It  is  the  first  book, 
and  the  oldest  book  in  the  world.  It  contains  the 
choicest  matter,  gives  the  best  instructions,  and  affords 
the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  ever  were  re- 
vealed. It  contains  the  best  laws,  and  profoundest'mys- 
teries,  that  ever  were  penned. 

4.  It  brings  the  best  tidings,  and  affords  the  best 
comforts  to  the  inquiring  and  disconsolate.     It  exhibits 
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life  and  immortality,  and  shows  the  wij  to  ererlastin^ 
glory.  It  is  a  brief  recital  of  all  that  is  to  come,  it 
settles  all  matters  in  debate,  resolves  all  doubts,  andl 
eases  the  mind  and  conscience  of  all  their  scruples.  It 
reveals  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  shows  the  way 
to  him  ;  and  .sets  aside  all  other  gods,  and  describes  the 
▼anity  of  them,  and  of  all  that  put  their  trust  in  theni. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  Contract. 

1.  In  our  earliest  years,  the  wrong  and  good  \ve  do, 
mark  us  for  more  mature  age.  Were  this  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  our  minds,  how  differently  we  should 
act  even  in  our  smallest  concerns. 

Look  at  that  school-boy,  who  with  every  deceitful  ajt, 
cheats  his  teacher ;  in  play  with  his  school-mates,  by 
unfair  means,  wins  the  game ;  speaks  to  another's  hurt, 
that  himself  may  be  promoted ;  borrows  and  never  re- 
turns; is  ever  dissatisfied  with  his  place;  discontented 
with  every  thing  around  him  ;  makes  himself,  and  every 
one  with  whom  he  associates,  unhappy. 

2.  He  leaves  his  school  and  seeks  employment.  We 
hear  of  him  first  trying  one  thing,  and  then  another. 
This  employer  finds  him  dishonest,  that  one  cannot  trust 
his  word.  This  one  has  not  given  him  so  high  a  place  as. 
he  deserves,  that  one  is  too  strict;  so  that  he  stays  but 
a  little  while  in  one  place— is  always  changing.  At  the 
age  of  manhood  he  tries  for  himself,  and  still  the  same 
traits  of  character  mark  all  his  dealings  in  life.  Un- 
steady and  wavering,  he  leaves  one  thing  for  another, 
till  like  a  wave  of  the  ocean,  he  dashes  upon  a  rock  and 
is  broken. 

3.  Now  turn  and  look  at  him,  who,  in  every  possible 
way,  pleases  his  instructor,  and  deals  justly  with  his 
school-fellows.  He  loves  his  book  and  lores  his  play  ; 
is  content,  and  every  body  loves  him.  Why?. Because 
lie  controls  his  angry  passions,  and  endeavors  to  make 
every  one  happy.     As  he  seeks  employment  among  the 
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busy  world,  it  is  his  delight  faithfully  to  perform  th 
tasks  allotted  him  ;  he  gains  the  confidence  and  esteem 
<if  those  who  employ  him  ;  and,  when  he  becomes  him- 
self the  employer,  is  kind  and  gentle  to  those  under  his 
care.  He,  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  Stands 
alike  firm  when  the  angry  waves  dash  upon  hiin,  or  the 
calm  waters  move  peacefully  along. 

4.  On  reflecting,  we  see  that  the  actions  of  our 
youthful  days  characterize  us  in  years  of  manhocwl. 
When  we  do  wrong,  and  suffer  correction,  although  it 
may  seem  hard  at  the  time  to  bear,  yet  it  is  to  form  in 
ns  right  and  correct  habits.  The  pain  we  now  experi- 
ence, will  prepare  us  for  future  happiness.  Instead  of 
being  displeased,  we  should  be  grateful  to  those  who  so 
kindly  give  us  timely  reproof,  and  constantly  strive  to 
make  u.s  u.seful  and  agreeable. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  JVame'/ 

1 .  List  to  the  dreamy  tongue  that  dwells, 
In  rippling  wave  or  sighing  tree ; 

Go,  barken  to  the  old  church  bells, 
The  whistling  bird,  the  whizzing  bee, 
Interpret  right,  and  ye  will  find 
Tis  'power  and  glory'  they  proclaim : 
The  chimes,  creatures,  waters,  wind, 
All  publish  "Hallowed  be  Thy  name!" 

2.  The  pilgrim  journeys  till  he  bleeds, 
To  gain  the  altar  of  his  sires  ; 
The  hermit  pores  above  his  beads, 
With  zeal  that  never  wanes  nor  tires ; 
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But  holiest  rite  or  longest  prayer 

That  soul  can  yield  or  wisdom  frame, 

What  better  import  can  it  bear 

Than,  "  Father  !  hallowed  be  Thy  name  !" 

3.  The  savage,  kneeling  to  the  sun, 
To  give  his  thanks  or  ask  a  boon ; 
The  raptures  of  the  idiot  one 

Who  laughs  to  see  the  clear  round  moon  ; 
The  saint,  well  taught  in  Christian  lore  ; 
The  Moslem,  prostrate  at  his  flame — 
All  worship,  wonder,  and  adore ; 
All  end  in  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name," 

4.  Whate'er  may  be  man's  faith  or  creed, 
Those  precious  words  comprise  it  still ; 
We  trace  them  on  the  blooming  mead, 
We  hear  them  in  the  flowing  rill ; 
One  chorus  hails  the  Great  Supreme ; 
Each  varied  breathing  is  the  same. 
The  strains  may  differ  ;  but  the  themk 
Is,  "Father!  hallowed  be  Thy  name!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Who  is  my  iVeiglibor? 

1.  Thy  neighbor?  It  is  he  whom  thou 

Hast  power  to  aid  and  bless — 
Whose  aching  heart  and  burning  brow 
Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

2.  Thy  neighbor  ?  'T  is  the  fainting  poor, 

Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim — 
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Whom  liTinger  sends  from  door  t6  door- 
Go  tlioii  and  succor  him. 

3.  Thy  neiglibor  ?  'T.is  that  weary  man, 

Who.se  years  are  at  their  brim — 
Bent  h)vv  witli  sickness,  care  and  pain- 
Go  thou  and  comfort  him. 

4.  Thy  neighbor?  'T  is  the  lieart  bereft 

Ot  every  earthly  gem  ; 
Widow  and  orphan  helpless  left — 
Go  thou  and  shelter  them. 

5.  Where'er  thou  meet'st  a  human  form 

Less  favoured  than  thine  own, 
Remember  't  is  thy  neighbor  worm, 
Thy  brother  or  thy  son. 

(5.  Oh,  pass  not,  pass  not  heedless  %'; 
Perhaps  ihctt  caii.=t  redeem' 
The  breaking  heart  from  mis6ry — 
Go,  share  thy  lot  with  him. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 
EviS.s  of  Intciiiperaiice. 

1.  Could  all  the  forms  of  evil,  produced  by  intem- 
perance, come  upon  us,  in  one  horrid  array,  it  would 
appal  the  nation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits.  If  in  every  dwelling,  built  by  blood,  the  stones 
from  the  wall  should  utter  the  cries  which  the  bloody 
traffic  extorts,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  should 
echo  them  back,  who  woidd  build  such  a  house,  and 
who  would  dwell  in  it  ?     What  if  in  every  part  of  the 
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/Jwelling,  from  the  cellar  upwards,  through  all  the  halls 
and  chambers,  babblings  and  contentioi)s  were  heard 
day  and  night? 

2.  What  if  tlie  cold  blood  oozed  out  and  stood  in 
drops  upon  the  walls,  and  by  perternatural  art  all  the 
ghastlv  skulls  and  bones  of  the  victims  destroyed  by 
intemperance  should  stand  upon  the  walls,  in  horrid 
sculpture  within  and  witliout  the  building, — who  would 
read  it? — What  if  at  eventide,  at  midnight,  the  airy 
forms  of  men,  destroyed  by  intemperance,  were  dimly 
seen  haunting  the  distilleries  and  stores,  where  they  re- 
ceived their  bane — following  the  track  of  the  vessel 
engaged  in  the  commerce — walking  upon  the  water — 
flitting  athwart  the  deck,  and  sending  up  from  the  hold 
within  and  the  waves  without,  groans,  and  loud  laments, 
and  wailings?  Who  would  attend  such  stores — whs- 
would  navigate  such  vessels? 

3.  Oh,  were  the  sky  over  our  heads,  one  great  whisr 
peering  gallery,  bringing  down  about  us  all  the  Jamentar 
tion  and  wo  which  intemperance  creates,  and  the  firm 
earth  one  sonorous  medium  of  sound,  bringing  up 
around  us  from  beneath,  the  wailings  of  the  damned, 
whom  the  commerce  in  ardent  spirits  had  sent  thither  ! — 
these  tremendous  realities,  assailing  our  senses,  would 
invigorate  our  conscience,  and  give  decision  to  our 
purposes  of  reformation. 

4.  But  these  evils  are  as  real  as  if  the  stone  did  cry 
out  of  the  wall  and  the  beam  answered  it ! — as  if  day 
and  night  wailings  wer('  heard  in  every  part  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  blood  and  skeletons  tccre  seen  on  every  wall ! — 
as  real  as  if  the  ghostly  forms  of  departed  victims 
flitted  about  the  shi])asshe  passed  over  the  billows,  and 
showed  themselves  nightly  about  the  distilleries,  and 
■with  unearthly  voices  screamed  in  our  ears  their  loud 
lament.  They  are  as  real  as  if  the  sky  over  our  heads 
collected  and  brought  down  upon  us  all  the  notes  of 
sorrow  in  the  land,  and  the  firm  earth  should  open  a  pas- 
sage for  the  wailings  of  despair  to  come  up'  from  be- 
neath. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
UoiieNty  the  best  Policy. 

1.  A  farmer  called  on  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  represent 
that  his  crop  of  wheat  had  been  seriously  injured,  in  a 
field  adjoining  a  certain  wood  where  his  hounds  had, 
during  the  winter,  frequently  met  to  hunt.  He  stated 
that  the  young  wheat  had  been  so  cut  up  and  destroyed, 
that  in  some  parts  he  could  not  hope  for  any  produce. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  I  am  aware 
that  we  have  frequently  met  in  that  field,  and  that  we 
have  done  considerable  injury  ;  and  if  you  can  procure 
an  estimate  of  the  loss  you  have  sustained,  I  will  repay 
you." 

2.  The  farmer  replied,  that  anticipating  his  Lordship's 
consideration  and  kindness,  he  had  requested  a  friend  to 
assist  him  in  estimating  the  damage,  and  they  thought 
that  as  the  crop  seemed  quite  destroyed,  fifty  dollars 
would  not  more  than  repay  him.  The  Earl  immediately 
gave  him  the  money.  As  the  harvest,  however,  ap- 
proached, the  wheat  grew,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  field 
that  were  trampled,  the  corn  was  the  strongest  and  most 
luxuriant. 

3.  The  farmer  went  again  to  his  Lordship,  and  being 
introduced,  said,  "  I  am  come,  my  Lord,  respecting  the 
field  of  wheat  adjoining  such  a  wood." 

He  instantly  recollected  the  circumstances. — "  Well, 
my  friend,  did  I  not  allow  you  sufficient  to  remunerate 
you  for  the  loss  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have  found  that  I  have  sustained 
no  loss  at  all ;  for  where  the  horses  had  most  cut  up  the 
land,  the  crop  is  most  promising:  and  I  have  therefore 
brought  the  fifty  dollars  back  again." 

4.  •'  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  venerable  Earl,  "this  is 
whait  I  like — this  is  what  ought  to  be  between  man  and 
man." 

He  then  entered  into  conversation  with  the  farmer, 
asking  him  some  questions  about  his  family — how  many 
children   he   had,  &c.    His  Lordship   then   went  into- 
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another  room,  and  returning,  presented  the  farmer  a 
check  for  one  hundred  dollars. 

5.  "  Take  care  of  this,  and  when  your  eldest  son  is 
of  age,  present  it  to  him,  and  tell  the  occasion  that  pro- 
duced it." 

We  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  benevolence, 
or  the  wisdom  displayed  by  this  illustrious  man  ;  for 
while  doing  a  noble  act  of  generosity,  he  was  handing 
down  a  lesson  of  integrity  to  another  generation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son. 

1.  Dear  Son — At  no  time  of  life,  do  we  stand  more 
in  need  of  paternal  counsels,  or  are  more  likely  to  be 
benefitted  by  them,  than  at  the  period  when  we  are 
throwing  oflT  the  boy,  and  are  about  to  assume  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Youth  are  accustom- 
ed to  look  only  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ; 
their  anticipations  are  sanguine ;  their  hopes  ardent ; 
and  they  need  to  be  brought  often  to  consider  the  sober 
realities  of  life,  to  check  their  unreasonable  aspirations. 
They  see  not  the  sands  and  breakers  which  begird  the 
ways  of  life,  and  upon  which  very  many  are  early  ship- 
wreck.    They  need  the  experienced  pilot. 

2.  Having  served  in  this  capacity  for  a  score  or  two 
of  years,  in  the  school  of  experience,  where  all  may 
learn,  though  all  do  not  learn  to  profit,  and  being  deeply 
interested  in  your  future  welfare,  I  propose  to  make 
over  for  your  use,  some  of  the  lessons  which  I  have 
been  taught  in  the  school  where  you  are  yet  but  a 
noviciate.  They  constitute  capital,  if  put  to  good  use, 
and  will  be  sure  to  make  good  returns,  in  the  multiplied 
enjoyments  of  life.  These  will  be  given  as  they  occur, 
without  regard  to  arrangement. 

3.  Learn  early  to  depend  on  yourself     Your  physical 
and  intellectual  powers  must  be  your  main  dependence 
C 
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for  fame  and  fortune.  The  ground  has  been  fitted  for 
the  seed.  Your  hands  have  been  taught  to  labor ;  your 
mind  to  reflect.  You  must  be  the  husbandman ;  you 
must  sow  the  seed,  and  nurture  the  plants ;  and  the  re- 
ward of  the  harvest  will  depend  upon  your  personal  dili- 
gence and  good  management.  If  you  sow  tares,  you 
cannot  reap  wheat ;  if  you  sow  idleness,  you  will  reap 
poverty;  for  however  abundant  the  parental  bequest,  few 
can  retain  wealth,  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
earn  it. 

4.  Beware  of  extremes — the  two  often  meet — and  by 
following  the  one  too  far,  we  often  insensibly  slide  into 
the  other.  Thus,  prudence  may  run  into  parsimony  : 
patriotism  into  peculation  :  self-respect,  into  pride  ;  and 
temperance  in  our  habits,  into  intemperance  in  our  par- 
tialities, prejudices  and  passions.  While  you  claim  and 
exercise,  as  the  high  prerogatives  of  a  freeman,  the  free 
expression  of  your  political  and  religious  opinions,  and 
the  right  of  disposing  of  your  time  and  property  in  any 
way,  that  shall  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
nor  compromit  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
fail  not  to  respect  the  same  rights  in  your  neighbor, 
whom  education  or  association  may  have  imbued  with 
()I)inions  differing  from  your  own. 

5.  Reform  others  by  your  example  :  for  you  can  iiever 
make  a  sincere  proselyte,  in  religion,  politics  or  morals, 
or  even  in  the  arts  of  labor,  by  coercion.  You  may  com- 
pel men  to  become  hypocrites,  sycophants  and  servile 
imitators,  i)ut  you  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings 
that  dignify  our  nature — at  the  expense  of  piety,  patriot- 
ism and  self-respect.  Be  moderate  in  all  things — in 
your  pleasures  as  well  as  in  your  toils :  in  your  opinions 
and  in  your  passions,  Past  experience  should  teach 
you,  that  your  opinions  may  honestly  change  ;  and  how- 
ever loner  you  may  have  cherished  wrong  ones,  or  obsti- 
nately defended  them,  to  renounce  error,  when  palpable, 
will  shed  lustre  upon  your  character.  As  it  is  human 
to  err,  so  it  is  magnanimous  to  confess  and  renounc< 
<«ie's  fault.'^. 

6.  Intermeddle  not  officiously  in  the  affairs  of  others 
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Your  own  concerns  will  demand  all  your  care.  Those 
who  busy  themselves  with  other  people's  business,  sel- 
dom do  justice  to  their  own.  Seek  for  enjoyments  in 
the  domestic  circle,  and  make  home  agreeable  to  all 
around.  This  is  your  duty,  as  well  as  your  interest. 
Seek  rather  to  be  good,  than  great ;  for  few  can  be  great, 
though  all  may  be  good';  and  count  the  approbation  of 
your  own  conscience,  above  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude. Act  in  secret  as  you  would  in  public  :  as  though 
your  motives  were  scanned  by  those  around  you :  and 
you  will  seldom  do  wrong. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Be  fiioiiietliiii^. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  dne,  to  take  some  part  as  sat 
actor  on  the  stage  of  life.  Some  seem  to  think  they 
can  vegetate,  as  it  were,  without  being  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular. Man  was  not  made  to  rust  out  his  life.  It  is 
expected  that  he  should  "  act  well  his  part."  He  musl 
be  something.  He  has  a  work  to  perform,  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  attend  to.  We  are  not  placed  here  to  grow 
up,  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  life,  and  then  die, 
without  having  done  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race. 

2.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  creed  of  the  Mohammedans, 
that  every  one  should  have  a  trade.  Few  Christian  doc- 
trines could  be  better  than  that.  Is  a  man  to  be  brought 
up  in  idleness  ?  Is  he  to  live  upon  the  wealth  which 
his  ancestors  have  acquired  by  hard  labor  and  frugal  in-  • 
dustry  ?  Is  he  placed  here  to  pass  through  life  like  an 
automaton  ?  Has  he  nothing  to  perform  as  a  citizen  of 
the  world  ?  Does  he  owe  nothing  to  his  country,  as  an 
inhabitant  ? 

3.  A  man,  who  does  nothing,  is  a  mere  cipher.  He 
does  not  fulfil  the  obligations  for  which  he  was  sent  into 
the  world,  and  when  he  dies,  he  has  not  finished  the 
work  which  was  given  him  to  do.     He  is  a  mere  blank 
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ill  creation.  Some  are  born  with  riches  and  honors  upon 
their  heads.  But  does  it  follow  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  in  their  career  through  life  ?  There  are  certain 
duties  for  every  one  to  perform.  Be  something.  Do  not 
live  like  a  hermit,  and  die  unregretted. 

4.  See  that  young  man  ;  no  matter  what  are  his  cir- 
cumstances, if  he  has  no  particular  business  to  pursue, 
he  will  never  accomplish  much.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
father,  abundantly  able  to  support  him.  Perhaps  that 
father  has  labored  hard  to  obtain  a  competence,  which 
is  sufficient  for  his  sons  to  live  in  idleness.  Can  they  go 
abroad  to  the  world,  with  any  degree  of  self-complacen- 
cy, squandering  away  the  money,  which  their  fathers 
have  earned  by  hard  labor  ?  No  !  No  one,  who  has  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  citizen,  who  wishes  to  be  ranked 
among  the  useful  members  of  society,  would  live  such  a 
life. 

5.  Be  something :  do  not  be  a  drone.  You  may  rely 
upon  your  present  possessions,  or  on  your  future  pros- 
pects, but  those  riches  may  fly  away,  or  other  hopes  may 
be  blighted,  and  if  you  have  no  place  of  your  own,  in 
such  a  ca.se,  ten  to  one  you  find  your  path  beset  with 
thorns.  What  may  come  upon  you,  ere  you  are  aware 
of  it,  and  having  no  profession,  you  find  yourself  in  any 
thing  but  an  enviable  condition.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  you  should  be  something.  Do  not  depend 
upon  fortune,  for  she  is  a  fickle  support,  which  often 
fails  when  you  lean  upon  her  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence.    Trust  to  your  own  exertions. 

6.  Be  Something.  Pursue  that  vocation  for  which 
you  are  fitted  by  nature ;  pursue  it  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently.    You  have  a  part  to  act,  and  the  honor  in  per- 

•  forming  that  part  depends  upon  yourself  It  is  sicken- 
ing to  one,  to  see  a  parcel  of  idle-  boys,  hanging  round 
a  father,  spending  the  money  which  he  has  earned  by 
his  industry,  without  attempting  to  do  anything  for 
themselves.  Be  something,  should  be  their  motto. 
Every  one  is  capable  of  learning  some  "  art,  trade,  or 
mystery,"  and  can  earn  a  competence  for  liimself. 

7.  lie  should  be  something,  and  not  bring  down  the 
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gray  hairs  of  his  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  He 
should  learn  to  depend  upon  himself.  Idle  boys,  living 
upon  a  parent,  without  any  profession,  or  without  any 
employment,  are  illy  qualified  for  good  members  of  so- 
ciety. And  we  regret  to  say,  it  is  too  often  the  case, 
that  it  is  the  parent's  fault  that  they  are  thus  brought 
up.  They  should  be  taught  to  be  something ;  to  know 
how  to  provide  for  themselves,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
act  well  their  part,  and  they  will  reap  the  honor  which 
therein  lies. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Boy  of  Bag^dat. 

1.  There  are  many  persons  who  regard  every  species 
of  labor  as  an  evil.  Children  are  often  unhappy,  because 
they  must  study,  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge ;  and 
men  and  women  sometimes  complain,  because  they 
must  sow  before  they  can  reap.  To  aJl  such  persons  I 
would  tell  the  following  allegory,  which  may  suggest  the 
lesson  that  industry  is  a  blessing,  and  indolence  a  curse. 

2.  There  was  once,  in  the  city  of  Bagdat,  a  little  boy, 
who  was  poor,  and  obliged  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  by 
rearing  flowers  in  a  small  garden.  As  the  price  of  flow- 
ers, in  that  luxuriant  climate,  is  extremely  low,  he  was 
compelled  to  be  very  industrious,  in  order  to  obtain 
necessary  food  and  clothing.  But  still  he  had  good  health, 
and  he  ate  his  coarse  meal  with  high  relish  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

3.  But  this  was  not  his  greatest  pleasure  ;  his  flowers 
were  a  perpetual  source  of  enjoyment.  They  were  his 
flowers ;  he  planted  them,  he  watered  them,  pruned  and 
nurtured  them.  Besides  all  this,  they  were  the  source  of 
his  livelihood.  They  gave  him  bread,  shelter  and  rai- 
ment. He  therefore  loved  them  as  if  they  were  his  com- 
panions.   He  saw  them  spring  out  of  the  ground,  with 
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pleasure ;  he  watched  the  budding  leaves  and  unfolding 
flowers,  with  delight. 

4.  But  at  length,  discontent  sprung  up  in  his  mind, 
and,  in  the  evening  of  a  hot  day,  he  sat  down  in  his 
garden  and  began  to  murmur. 

"I  wish,"  said  he,  "that  flowers  would  plant,  and 
prune,  and  water  themselves.  I  am  tired  of  this  in- 
cessant toil.  Would  that  some  good  genius  would  step 
in,  and  bring  me  flowers  already  made,  so  that  I  might 
be  saved  all  this  trouble !" 

5.  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this  thought,  when  a 
beautiful  being  in  bright  colors  stood  before  him,  and 
said — "  You  called  me,  boy ;  what  do  you  desire  ?" 

"  I  am  weary  of  my  employment,"  said  the  boy.  "  I 
live  by  cultivating  flowers.  I  am  obliged  to  toil,  day  by 
day,  with  unceasing  industry,  and  I  am  only  able  to  ol> 
tain  ray  daily  bread.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  a  kind 
and  powerful  genius,  who  can  give  me  flowers  if  you 
will,  and  save  me  all  his  toil." 

6.  "  Here  !"  said  the  genius,  holding  forth  a  beautiful 
fan  of  feathers,  "take  this;  wave  it  over  the  earth  in 
your  flower-pots,  and  the  brightest  blossoms  of  Cashmere 
will  spring  up  at  your  bidding  !"  Saying  this,  the  spirit 
departed. 

7.  The  boy  received  the  charmed  fan  with  great  dc- 
delight,  and  waved  it  over  one  of  his  flower-pots.  A 
bud  immediately  shot  up  through  the  soil,  gradually  un- 
folded itself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  beautiful  moss-rose, 
blooming  and  fragrant,  stood  before  him  !  I  need  not 
describe  the  transport  of  the  little  gardener.  He  found 
his  charmed  fan,  to  be  just  the  thing  he  had  desired. 
He  had  now  no  labor  to  perform  ;  a  few  sweeps  of  his- 
i'du  brought  him  all  the  flowers  he  needed.  He  there- 
fore spent  his  time  in  luxurious  indolence. 

8.  Things  went  on  very  well  for  a  fortnight.  But  now 
a  different  kind  of  weariness  began  to  creep  over  him. 
His  appetite,  too,  failed  by  degrees,  and  he  no  longer 
enjoyed  his  meals.  He  lost  his  interest,  likewise,  in  the 
flowers.     He  saw  no  beauty  in  their  bloom  ;  their  very 
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odor  became  sickening.  The  poor  boy  was  unhappy, 
and  again  began  to  murmur. 

9.  "I  wish,"  said  he,  "the  genius  would  come  back, 
and  take  away  this  foolish  fan." 

In  a  moment,  the  bright  being  was  standing  by  hig 
side. 

"  Here,"  said  the  boy,  handing  forth  the  fan  ;  "  take 
back  the  charm  you  gave  me  !  Forgive  me,  sweet  genius  ; 
I  was  mistaken.  The  weariness  of  indolence,  is  far 
worse  than  the  weariness  of  industry.  I  loved  the  flow- 
ers which  were  produced  by  my  own  skill  and  care ; 
but  things  which  cost  nothing,  are  worth  nothing.  Take 
back  the  charm,  and  leave  me  to  that  humble  happiness 
which  my  own  industry  can  secure,  but  which  your  po- 
tent spell  would  chase  away.'^ 


CHAPTER  XH. 
1  love  the  Npriiig;. 

1 .  I  love  the  blest  Spring ;  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  its  soft,  pure  air  7 

For  it  comes  from  heaven  with  a  mandate  bright. 
To  free  the  cold  earth  from  its  winter's  night. 

2.  'T  is  nature's  morning ;  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  her  beauties  rare  ? 

My  heart  leaps  out,  with  each  bright  green  thing, 
That  starts  into  life,  ai  the  voice  of  Spring. 

3.  'T  is  earth's  bridal  hour ;  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  wishing  her  joy  to  share  ? 
For  loving  the  gems,  and  the  jewels  bright. 
She's  spread  o'er  her  bosom,  to  greet  our  eight. 

4.  'T  is  the  birth-time  of  flowers :  and  who  shall  dare 
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To  chide  me  for  loving  the  bright  hues  they  wear  1 

For  courting  the  odors  they  joyously  fling, 

When  they'r  fanned  by  the  waud'ring  zephyr's  wing. 

5.  'T  is  a  tjrpe  of  heaven ;  and  none  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  striving  to  enter  there, 
Where  frosts  never  come,  nor  winter  winds  sigh 
O'er  the  loved  and  the  beautiful,  born  but  to  die. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
"Only  t1ii«  once." 

Exodus  x.  17. 

1,  "  07tli/  this  once." — The  wine-cup  glowed 
All  sparkling  with  its  ruby  ray, 
The  Bacchanalian  welcome  flowed, 
And  folly  made  the  revel  gay. 

"2.  Then  he,  so  long,  so  deeply  warned, 

The  sway  of  conscience  rashly  spurned, 
His  promise  of  repentance  scorned, 
And  coward-like  to  vice  returned. 

3.  "  O/t/jr  this  once." — The  tale  is  told. 

He  wildly  quaffed  the  poisonous  tide ; 
With  more  than  Esau's  madness  sold 
The  birth-right  of  his  soul — and  died. 

4.  I  do  not  say  that  breath  forsook 

The  clay,  and  left  its  pulses  dead. 
But  reason  in  her  empire  shook, 
And  all  the  light  of  life  was  fled. 
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5.  A<Tain  his  eyes  the  landscape  viewed, 

His  limbs  again  their  burden  bore, 
And  years  their  wonted  course  renewed. 
But  hope  and  peace  returned  no  more. 

6.  And  angel-eyes  with  pity  wept, 

When  he,  whom  virtue  fain  would  save, 
His  sacred  vow  so  falsely  kept, 

And  strangely  sought  a  drunkard's  grave. 

7.  "  Onhj  this  once." — Beware, — beware  I — 

Gaze  not  upon  the  blushing  wine ; 
Repel  temptation's  syren  snare. 

And  prayerful  seek  for  strength  divine. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Kind  ^Vords. 

1.  Would  thou  a  wanderer  reclaim, 
A  wild  and  reckless  spirit  tame — 
Check  the  warm  flow  of  youthful  blood. 
And  lead  a  lost  one  ba<?k  to  God  ? 
Pause,  if  thy  spirit's  wrath  be  stiflid, 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word ; 
Speak  not — that  bitter  word  may  be 
The  stamp  that  seals  his  destiny. 

2.  If  widely  he  has  gone  astray. 

And  dark  excess  has  marked  his  way,. 
'T  is  pitiful — but  yet,  aware 
Reform  must  come  from  kuidly  care, 
Forbid  thy  parting  lips  to  move. 
But  in  the  gentle  tones  of  love ; 
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Though  sadly  his  young  heart  hath  erreti' 
Speak  nut  to  him  one  bitter  word, 

JJ.  The  lowering  frown  he  will  not  bear, 
The  venom'd  chidings  will  not  hear  : 
The  ardent  will  not  brook- 
The  stinging  tooth  of  sharp  rebuke, 
Thou  woulds't  not  goad  the  restless  steed 
To  calm  his  fire  or  check  his  speed — 
Then  let  no  angry  toYies  be  heard — 
Speak  not  to  him  one  bitter  word. 

4.  Go  kindly  to  him — make  him  feel, 
Your  heart  yearns  deeply  for  his  weal 
Tell  hiiii  the  dangers  thick  that  lay 
Around  his  wildly  devious  way, — 
So  shalt  thou  win  him,  call  him  back 
From  pleasure's  smooth,  seductive  track. 
And  warnings  thou  hast  mildly  given, 
May  guide  the  wanderer  up  to  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
^  Bei§liazxar. 

1.  Hour  of  an  Empire's  overthrow! 

The  Princes  from  the  feast  were  gone ; 
The  Idol  flame  was  burnin_g  low; — 
'T  was  midnight  upon  Babylon. 

'-I.  That  night  the  feast  was  wild  and  high ; 
That  night  was  Sion's  gold  profaned  ; 
The  seal  was  set  to  blasphemy ; 

The  last  deep  cup  of  wrath  wa»  drained. 
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-i.  'Mid  jewelled  roof  and  silken  pall, 

Belshazzar  on  his  couch  was  flung ; 
A  burst  of  thunder  filled  the  hall — 

He  heard — but 't  was  no  mortal  tongue  :• 

.4.  "  King  of  the  East,  the  trumpet  calls, 
That  calls  thee  to  a  tyrant's  grave ; 
A  curse  is  on  thy  palace  walls — 
A  curse  is  on  thy  guardian  wave : 

.5.  "A  surge  is  in  Euprates'  bed, 

That  never  filled  its  bed  before  ; 
A  surge,  that,  ere  the  morn  be  red, 

Shall  load  with  death  its  haughty  shore. 

(i.  "  Behold  a  tide  of  Persian  steel  ! 
A  tojrent  of  the  Median  car : 
Like  flame  their  gory  banners  wheel ; 
Rise,  King,  and  arm  thee  for  the  war !'' 

7.  Belshazzar  gazed ;  the  voice  was  past — 
The  lofty  chamber  filled  with  gloom  ; 
But  echoed  on  the  sudden  blast 
The  rushing  of  a  mighty  plume. 

S.  He  listened  ;  all  again  was  still  ; 

He  heard  no  chariot's  iron  clang  ; 
He  heard  the  fountain's  gushing  rill, 
The  breeze  that  through  the  roses  sang. 

9.  He  slept ;  in  sleep  wild  murmurs  came  ; 
A  visioned  splendour  fired  the  sky  ; 
He  heard  Belshazzar's  taunted  name ; 
He  heard  again  the  Prophet  cry — r 

10.  "  Sleep,  Sultan  !  'T  is  thy  final  sleep  , 
Or  wake,  or  sleep,  the  guilty  dies. 
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The  wrongs  of  those  who  watch  and  weep, 
Around  thee,  and  thy  nation  rise." 

11.  He  started;  'mid  the  battle's  yell, 
He  saw  the  Persian  rushing  on  ; 
He  saw  the  flames  around  him  swell ; 
Thou'rt  ashes  !  Kinjj  of  Babylon. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

There  i«  a  Uotk, 

I.  Go  out  beneath  the  arched  heaven  in  night's  pro- 
found gloom,  and  say  if  you  can,  "There  is  no  God!" 
Pronounce  that  dread  blasphemy,  and  each  star  above 
will  reprove  you  for  your  unbroken  darkness  of  intel- 
lect— every  voice  that  floats  upon  the  night  winds,  will 
bewail  your  utter  hopelessness  and  despair. 

2.  Is  there  no  God  ?  Who,  then,  unrolled  that  blue 
scroll,  and  threw  upon  its  high  frontispiece  the  legible 
glearaings  of  immortality  ?  Who  fashioned  this  green 
earth — with  its  perpetual  rolling  waters  and  its  expanse 
of  island  and  main?  Who  settled  the  foundation  of 
the  mountains  ?  Who  paved  the  heavens  with  clouds, 
and  attuned,  amid  banners  of  storms,  the  voice  of  thun- 
ders, and  urvchained  the  lightnings  that  linger,  and  lurk, 
and  flash  inineir  gloom  ? 

3.  Who  gave  to  the  eagle  a  safe  eyrie  where  the  tem- 
pests dwell  and  beat  strongest,  and  to  the  dove  a  tranquil 
abode  amid  the  forests  that  ever  echo  to  the  minstrelsy 
of  her  moan?  Who;  made  thee,  oh  Man,  with  thy 
perfect  elegance  of  intellect  and  form  ? — Who  made 
light  pleasant  to  thee,  and  darkness  a  covering  and  a 
herald  to   the  first  beautiful  flashes  of  the  morning? 

4.  W^ho  gave  the  matchless  symmetry  of  sinews  and 
limbs?  That  regular  flowing  of  blood?  The  irrepressi- 
ble and  daring  passions  of  ambition  and  of  love  ?     And 
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yet  the  thunders  of  heaven  and  the  waters  of  earth  are 
calmed  ? — Are  theie  no  floods,  that  man  is  not  swept 
under  a  deluge  ?  They  remain,  but  the  bow  of  recon- 
ciliation hangs  out,  above  and  beneath  them. 

5.  And  it  were  better  that  the  limitless  waters  and 
the  strong  mountains  were  convulsed  and  commingled 
together — it  were  better  that  the  very  stars  were  con- 
flagrated by  fire,  or  shrouded  in  eternal  gloom,  than 
that  one  soul  should  be  lost,  while  Mercy  kneels  and 
pleads  for  it  beneath  the  Altar  of  intercession. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Intellectual  and  illoral  Education 
€ontrai>>tcd. 

1.  Intellectual  education,  in  its  antithesis  to  moral 
education,  is  as  the  miner  to  the  smelter  of  ores.  The 
one  seeks  the  quarry,  rends  the  strata,  and  finds  the 
coarse  gray  metal,  that  has  slumbered  for  thousands  of 
years  in  the  embraces  of  the  stones  :  the  other  causes 
the  pure  gold  to  flow  out  in  a  ductile  mass  of  richness 
and  splendor,  disconnected  from  the  dross,  and  fit  for 
the  crown  of  an  Empire. 

2.  The  one  is  the  Pioneer,  that  explores  and  runs  the 
boundaries  of  a  country,  fixing  upon  the  sites  of  its  cities, 
and  stretching  its  map  across  its  rivers  and  mountains  : 
the  other  is  the  husbandman,  who  enriches  the  soil  with 
the  waving  harvests  of  plenty.  The  one  is  the  advan- 
ced guard,  commencing  and  bringing  on  the  skirmish  : 
then,  perhaps,  retreating ;  the  other  is  the  heavy  column 
ot  battle,  that  shall  not  wave  under  its  heaviest  thunder, 
or  break  into  confusion  before  its  most  fearful  avalanches. 

3.  The  one  is  the  white  capped  surge,  running  brok- 
en, and  confusedly,  before  the  chariots  of  the  storm  : 
the  other  is  the  mountain  wave,  which  pulsates  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  rolling  onward,  stronger  and  stronger, 
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until  it  becomes  a  wall  of  power,  that  the  disk  of  God's 
invention,  the  sand-beacli  alone,  caij  withstand.  The 
one  is  the  flash,  the  smoke,  and  the  voice  of  the  cannon  : 
the  other  its  noiseless  messenger,  that  bears  more  than 
the  wrath  of  the  thunderbolt  on  its  wing.  The  one  is 
the  chill  winter,  with  its  lustered  snow-wreaths,  its 
icicles, pendant  in  Odin's  halls  in  his  northern  palaces, 
its  flashing,  keen-eyed  stars,  but  with  its  desolation  and 
its  chill :  the  other  is  the  verdant  spring,  with  the  breath 
of  flowers,  and  the  song  of  birds,  bearing  on  its  green 
bosom  the  hope  of  the  year,  and  the  promise  of  plenty. 
4.  The  one  is  the  war  of  tJie  elements,  trampling 
down  the  green  fields,  and  bearing  destruction,  and  ter- 
ror in  its  desolating  course  :  the  other  is  the  sweet  calm 
of  nature,  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  earth,  reposing  in  perfect  security — like  an  infant 
on  its  mother's  bosom,  and  drinking  at  the  fountains  of 
pleasure  and  happiness.  The  one  is  the  Earth, — the 
other  is  the  Heaven,  of  the  soul. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 
Chapter  Ibr  Yotmg:  Men, 

1.  I  know  a  man  who  is  very  rich  now,  though  he 
was  very  poor  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  said  his  father 
taught  him  never  to  play,  till  all  his  work  for  the  day  was 
finished,  and  never  to  spend  money,  until  he  had  earned 
it.  If  he  had  but  half  an  hour's  work  to  do  in  a  day, 
he  was  taught  to  do  that  the  first  thing,  and  to  do  it  in 
half  an  hour.  After  this  was  done  he  could  play ;  and 
my  young  friends  know  he  could  play  with  a  great  deal 
more  pleasure,  than  he  could  if  he  had  the  thought  of 
his  unfinished  work  still  on  his  mind.  He  says  he  early 
formed  the  habit  of  doing  every  thing  in  its  season,  and 
It  soon  became  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  to 
this  habit   that  he  owes  his  present  prosperity.     I  am 
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tery  happy  to  add,  that  he  delights  to  do  good  with  his 
riches. 

2.  Young  men,  be  industrious.  If  you  are  prodigal 
of  time — are  indifferent  as  to  what  use  you  make  of  it, 
you  will  contract  bad  habits,  of  which  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  to  rid  yourselves.  It  is  well  to  look  forward  to 
the  future,  and  mark  the  evils  arising  from  a  lazy,  idle 
life.  Think  of  the  time  when  you  will  begin  to  act  for 
yourselves  in  the  more  trying  scenes  of  after  years — 
think  what  will  be  your  character  and  reputation  then, 
if  you  now  waste  your  days  in  trifles  and  follies. 

3.  But  if  industry  is  stamped  upon  your  characters, 
great  will  be  your  enjoyment.  You  will  not  only  be 
respected  and  loved,  but  you  will  never  lack  for  employ- 
ment. In  one  pursuit  or  another,  you  will  be  constantly 
engaged,  and  of  course  prove  to  be  useful  men.     On 

.the  other  hand,  if  you  contract  bad  habits — dislike  the 
idea  of  constant  employment — you  will  begin  by  degrees 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  your  business,  and  continually 
wi.sh  for  some  change. 

4.  You  will  often  be  led  to  say,  ".  My  occupation  is 
an  unpleasant  one,  in  which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  ac- 
complish much."  With  such  feelings,  you  will  be  dis- 
satisfied with  every  thing  about  your  business,  and 
ardently  desire  to  make  some  change,  which  you  will 
conjecture  to  be  for  the  best.  You  will  always  con*- 
plain.  Nothing  will  seem  to  go  right.  Your  mind  will 
be  filled  with  unpleasant  thoughts,  and  perfect  hatred  to 
your  business  will  ensue — and  the  thought  of  spending 
all  your  days  about  such  an  employment, — oh  !  it  is  hor- 
rible. It  cannot  be  endured ;  and,  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  you  will  burst  the  fetter  that  seems  to  bind  you — 
and  what  will  be  the  result?  Instead  of  feeling  that 
happy  state  of  mind  which  you  contemplated,  unhappy 
thoughts  will  distress  you,  and  you  will  regret  the  step 
you  have  taken,  which,  unless  retraced,  may  prove  your 
ruin. 

5.  Now  all  this  arises  from  trifling  causes  ;  a  little 
dissatisfaction  may  make  you  dilatory — you  will  asso- 
ciate with  idle  companions,  and  work  yourselves  into 
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the  belief  that  you,  of  all  others,  are  under  the  severest 
restraints.  Continue  to  nurture  this  feeling,  and  it  pro- 
duces all  that  dissatisfaction  which  is  the  prolific  source 
of  .sorrow  and  raisery.  Be  industrious  then,  whatever 
may  be  your  calling  or  profession,  and  you  will  reap  the 
srlorious  rewards  in  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Be  a  ^ood  ]\eig^h1ior. 

1.  A  man  wished  to  drain  a  marshy  pool  in  hisgcirden, 
and  very  imprudently  turned  the  water  under  the  fence, 
into  his  neighbor's  garden.  The  man,  whose  rights 
were  thus  invaded,  was  a  Christian.  He  said  nothing, 
but  employed  a  man  to  dig  a  trench,  and  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  water.  He  greeted  his  neighbor,  as 
he  daily  met  him,  with  his  accustomed  cordiality,  and 
was  more  careful  than  ever  to  set  him  the  example  of 
integrity,  and  high-minded  generosity.  Whether  the 
man,  who  was  guilty  of  this  meanness,  ever  felt  ashamed 
of  his  conduct,  we  cannot  tell,  but  this  we  know,  that 
the  harmony,  that  existed  between  the  two  families,  re- 
mained uninterrupted ;  and  they  lived,  side  by  side, 
year  after  year,  in  perfect  peace. 

2.  Said  another  one,  who  lived  near  by,  and  wit- 
nessed this  transaction — "  It  is  an  outrage  which  I  would 
not  tolerate.  I  would  build  a  strong  dam  by  the  side 
of  my  fence,  and  drive  the  water  back  again  upon  him." 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  world.  Let  us  see  how  this 
plan  would  have  worked.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
have  enraged  the  individual,  thus  frustrated,  in  his  sordid 
undertaking.  And  tiie  more  fully  conscious  he  was, 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  the  more  would  his  malignity 
liave  been  excited. 

3.  We  can  better  bear  the  injuries,  which  others  in- 
flict upon  us,  than  the  consciousness,  that  it  is  our  own 
dishonourable  conduct  which  has  involved  us  in  diffi- 
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eulties.  He  immediately  would  have  adopted  retaliatory 
measures,  and  either  have  thrust  his  bar  through  the 
opposing  wall,  or  have  contrived  some  other  scheme  by 
which  he  might  annoy  his  adversary. 

4.  Provocations  and  retaliations  would  have  ensued 
in  rapid  succession.  A  family  feud  would  probably 
have  been  at  once  enkindled,  extending  to  the  children 
as  well  as  to  the  parents,  which  might  never  have  been 
extinguished.  Immediately  there  would  have  ensued  a 
train  of  petty  annoyances,  leading  eventually  to  an  ex- 
pensive law  suit,  and  embittering  years  of  life. 

5.  As  it  was,  the  Christian  governed  his  conduct  by 
the  pr inc  iples  of  the  gospel .  He  submitted  to  the  wrong, 
and  probably  by  submitting  lo  it  in  the  spirit  which 
Christianity  enjoins,  converted  the  event  into  a  blessing 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  neighbors.  The  occur- 
rence was  forgiven,  and  in  a  few  days  forgotten ;  and 
the  families  lived  years,  side  by  side,  in  friendship,  pros- 
perity, and  perfect  peace.  Is  it  not  better  to  follow  the 
advice  God  gives,  than  to  surrender  ourselves  to  the 
dominion  of  our  passions  ? 


CHAPTER  XX. 
]Vever  say  "I  can't  «lo  it." 

1.  What  a  volume  of  human  misery  is  unfolded  in 
that  short  sentence  !  What  mighty  efforts  of  undeveloped 
genius  are  chained  by  this  conclusion  of  despondency, 
when  a  barrier  chances  to  interpose  the  onward  progress 
of  the  will,  and  sometimes  of  mere  human  volition  ! 
What  domestic  unhappiness — what  downward  marche-^, 
of  the  otherwise  worthy,  toward  the  gloomy  and  solitary 
abodes  of  poverty — what  anxious  solicitude  that  fills  the 
breast  of  the  dependent  wife — what  arduous  wrestling 
with  the  demon  of  despair — ^what  social  wretchedness — 
what  national  evils  are  all  depicted  in  the  spirit  of  that 
expression  ! 

D  -2 
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2.  It  is  the  language  only  of  tho  self- wretched — the 
determination  of  the  weak  and  imbecile.  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  moral  coward,  who,  standing  upon  the  shore  of 
some  desolate  island,  in  the  stormy  ocean  of  life,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  billows,  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
earthly  grandeur  and  human  happiness,  is  so  blinded  by 
fear  that  he  cannot  see  the  gleam  of  hope  that  flickers 
amid  the  surrounding  gloom. 

3.  It  is  the  articulated  feelings  of  the  traveller  of  the 
desert,  who,  having  gained  an  eminence,  sees  nothing 
but  a  barren  plain  before  him,  thirst  parching  his  tongue, 
and  weariness  subduing  his  strength.  But  shall  he  lie 
down  without  hope  1  Nay,  let  him  press  forward,  make 
but  one  effort,  and  a  green  oasis  will  meet  his  vision,  a 
cool  stream  will  bubble  up  from  some  unforeseen  foun- 
tain, and  he  will  reach  his  journey's  end,  crowned  with 
the  rich  reward  of  perseverance. 

4.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he,  who  relies  upon  self  ex- 
ertion, has  not  one  chance,  but  a  hundred  chances.  Let 
a  stoic  arise,  who  shall  reveal  the  resources  of  man,  and 
tell  them  they  are  not  leaning  willows,  but  can  and  must 
detach  themselves ;  that  with  the  exercises  of  self-trust, 
new  powers  shall  appear  ;  that  man  is  the  word  made 
flesh,  born  to  shed  healing  to  the  nations ;  that  he  should 
be  ashamed  of  our  compassion  ;  and  that  the  moment 
he  acts  for  himself,  tossing  the  laws,  the  books,  idolatries, 
and  customs,  out  of  the  window,  we  pity  him  no  more, 
but  thank  and  revere  him — and  that  teacher  shall  restore 
the  life  of  man  to  splendor,  and  make  his  name  dear  to 
all  history. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
^peak  ill  o£  lao  ITffan. 

I.  There  are  many  persons  in  the  world  who  are  in 

the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  or  contemptuously  of  their 
neiorhbors,  and  soma  who  do  not  scruple  to  treat  those 
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who  are  absent  with  the  greatest  disrespect,  by  showing 
np  their  faults  to  those  who  are  present,  without  ever 
alluding  to  any  good  qualities  they  possess.  There  is 
nothing  so  detestable  in  society,  as  this  habit  of  back- 
biting ;  it  often  produces  the  greatest  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing, between  those  who  ought  to  live  in  peace  and  fel- 
lowship towards  each  other,  and  it  never  .  does  any 
good. 

2.  It  generally  arises  from  a  selfish  feeling,  but  some- 
times from  thoughtlessness  :  in  either  case  it  is  injurious 
to  society,  and  ought  to  be  condemned  by  every  well 
meaning  and  sensible  person.  Selfish  persons  hav« 
generally  such  an  appreciation  of  themselves,  and  the 
situation  they  hold  in  society,  that  they  are  apt  to  speak  of 
others  with  contempt,  and  are  even  happy  when  they 
discover  the  least  fault  ( however  trivial  it  may  be )  in 
some  of  their  neighbors  or  acquaintances. 

3.  Instead  of  which,  it  would  be  as  well  for  them  to 
examine  their  own  conduct,  to  see  whether  they  ars 
without  fault,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they  would  like 
any  fault  or  foible,  of  which  they  might  be  guilty,  to  be  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  their  neighbors.  It  would 
be  better,  if  they  were  to  consider  the  noble  destiny, 
of  which  all  mankind  partake  in  common  with  them- 
selves, both  as  respects  the  great  moral  end  of  this  life, 
and  the  more  sublime  prospect  of  the  future — if  they 
would  remember  the  great  fellowship  of  our  common 
humanity ;  the  social  end,  which,  as  part  of  a  great 
community,  we  are  all  working  to  attain,  and  which 
awaits  us  at  the  close  of  our  brief  existence. 

4.  Let  them  reflect  upon  these  things,  and  not  offend 
their  Creator  by  injuring  their  fellow  creatures ;  rather 
let  them  judge  others  with  tenderness,  as  they  would 
wish  to  be  judged,  putting  aside  the  weeds  that  cover 
the  surface  of  the  characters  of  their  neighbors,  to  as- 
certain the  depth  and  sweetness  of  the  clear  water  be- 
n«ath  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
He  \%an  a  €la!!is-iiiate  ol'  mine. 

1.  How  often  is  heard  the  remark,  "Oh  yes,  Ire- 
member  him ;  he  was  a  class-mate  of  mine" — and  then 
usually  follows  some  concise,  graphic  sentence,  giving 
a  birds's-eye  view  of  the  whole  character ;  and  though 
it  is  sometimes  a  caricature,  it  more  frequently  bears  a 
close  analogy  to  truth. 

2.  "  Oh  yes,  I  remember  him  :  he  was  in  the  law-office 

of .     He  could  not  drink  a  glass  of  wine  without 

becoming  excited,  and  it  was  the  imiusement  of  his 
companions  to  induce  him  to  take  the  first  glass,  that 
they  might  see  the  operation  of  it." 

3.  Said  a  gentleman  to  a  friend,  "  Did  you  know 

A B 't     He  studied  at  C,  and  went  to  the  west, 

where,  poor  fellow,  in  a  few  months  he  died.  He  was 
a  superior  young  man,  I  believe — much  depended  on  by 
his  family — possessed  a  good  mind,  was  very  ambitious, 
and  promised  fair  for  worldly  advancement  and  pros- 
perity. But  his  prospects  were  soon  blighted  by  death, 
and  his  head  laid  low  in  the  grave." 

4.  "  Ah  yes,  I  remember  him ;  but  let  memory  be 
silent,  and  partial  friends  imagine  or  believe  all  that  is 
delightful  respecting  him  ;  yet,  I  remember  that  he  was 
no  honor  to  the  kind  relatives,  who  doated  on  him.  I 
remember  that  the  pious  instructions  of  an  affectionate 
father  were  soon  laughed  to  scorn,  through  the  influence 
of  those  to  whom  he  yielded,  because  he  thought  them 
gentlemen ;  and  so,  according  to  the  world's  code  of 
etiquette,  they  were ;  made  so,  however,  by  their  rela- 
tive position  in  society  through  their  friends,  and  not 
from  inherent  qualities,  in  themselves,  which  can  alone 
constitute  true  gentlemen. 

5.  This  poor  young  man  was  dazzled  by  a  name,  and 
duped  by  an  affectation  of  superiority,  which  is  never 
manifested  by  the  tridy  wise :  and  through  his  own 
vanity  he  was  duiihly  duped,  and  became  the  scorn,  de- 
rision, and  laughing-stock  pf  his  false  friends,  and  the 
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sorrow  and  pity  of  those  who  were  estimable,  and  whose 
iViendship  he  might  have  cultivated  with  honor  and  ad- 
vantage." 

0.  Are  you  in  school  1  are  you  in  college  ?  or  do  yon 
anticipate,  at  some  future  period,  becoming  a  member 
')f  such  an  institution  I  What  in  after  years,  what  at 
the  present  time,  can  your  associates  say  of  their  class- 
mate ?  In  the  day  school ;  in  the  public  school ;  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  what  do  you  do  for  your  class,  and  for 
those  around  you  ? 

7.  Your  example,  if  it  is  appropriate  ;  your  diligent 
attention  to  your  studies;  your  perfect  recitations  ;  your 
respect  to  your  teachers  ;  your  politeness  to  your  school- 
fellows ;  your  readiness  to  oblige  where  it  is  right,  and 
your  decision  in  saying  no  where  it  would  be  wuong, 
mark  your  character  as  a  class-mate,  and  will  be  con- 
nected with  every  rememberance  of  you,  through  life. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

Tlac  ICreiulisi. 

1.  I  had  thought  of  the  Kremlin,  as  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous palace  of  the  Czars;  but  I  found  it  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  beautiful  and  magniticent  objects  I 
ever  beheld.  I  rambled  over  it  several  times,  with  ad- 
miration, without  attempting  to  cemprehend  it  alk?  Its 
commanding  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  iMoskwa 
river ;  its  high  and  venerable  walls ;  its  numerous  bat- 
tlements, towers,  and  steeples ;  its  magnificent  and 
gorgeous  palaces ;  its  cathedrals,  churches,  monasteries, 
and  belfries,  \\\{\\  their  gilded,  coppered  and  tin-plated 
domes ;  its  mixture  of  barbarism  and  decay,  magnifi- 
cence and  ruins ;  its  strong  contrast  of  architecture, 
including  the  Tartarian,  Hindoo  and  Gothic ;  and, 
tising  above  all,  the  lofty  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  with  its. 
golden  ball,  reflecting  the  ;  an  with  dazzling  brilliancy, 
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aJtogether  exhibited  a  beauty,  grandeur,  and  magnifi- 
cence, strange  and  indescribable. 

2.  The  Kremlin  is  "the  heart"  and  "sacred  place"  of 
Moscow  ;  once  the  old  fortress  of  the  Tartars,  and  now 
tlie  centre  of  the  modern  city.  It  is  nearly  triangular 
in  form,  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall,  painted  white, 
and  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  aild  is  in  itself  a  city. 
It  has  five  gates,  at  four  of  which  there  are  high  watch- 
towers.  The  fifth  is  "  Our  Saviour's,"  or  the  Holy 
Gate,  through  whose  awe-commanding  portals  no  male, 
not  even  the  Emperor  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
can  pass,  except  with  uncovered  head  and  bended  body. 
Bareheaded  I  entered  by  this  gate,  and  pas.'^ed  on  to  a 
noble  esplanade,  connnanding  one  of  the  most  interc^tr 
ing  views  of  Moscow,  and  having  in  front  the  range  of 
palaces  of  the  czars. 

8.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these  palaces.  They 
are  a  combination  of  every  variety  of  taste,  and  every 
variety  of  architecture,  Grecian,  Gothic,  Italian,  Tartar, 
and  Hindoo,  rude  and  fanciful,  grotesque,  gorgeous, 
magnificent,  and  beautiful.  The  churches,  monasteries, 
arsenals,  museums,  and  public  buildings,  are  erected 
with  no  attempt  at  regularity  of  design,  and  in  the  same 
wild  confusion  of  architecture.  There  are  no  regular 
streets,  but  three  open  places,  or  squares,  and  abundance 
of  room  for  carriages  and  foot-passengers,  with  which, 
in  summer  afternoon,  it  is  always  thronged. 

4.  I  entered  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  the 
most  splendid  church  in  Moscow.  It  was  founded  in 
Vy2'ifi  and  rebuilt  in  1472.  It  is  loaded  with  gorgeous 
and  extravagant  ornaments.  The  icanastos,  or  screen, 
which  divides  the  sanctuary  from  the  body  of  the  church, 
is  in  many  parts  covered  with  plates  of  solid  silver  and 
gold,  richly  cand  finely  wrought.  On  the  walls  are  paint- 
ed ihe  images  of  more  than  2,300  saints,  some  at  full 
length,  and  some  of  a  colossal  size,  and  the  whole  in- 
terior seems  illuminated  with  gold. 

5.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  suspended  a  crown 
of  mas.sive  silver,  with  forty-eight  chandeliers,  all  in  a 
single  piece,  and  \veighing  nearly  3000  pounds.     Close 
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by  is  an  odd-looking  church,  constantly  thronged  with 
devotees  ;  a  humble  structure,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
Christian  church  in  Moscow.  It  was  built  in  the  desert, 
before  Moscow  was  thought  of,  and  its  walls  are  sstrong 
enoiiffh  to  last  till  the  gorgeous  city  shall  become  a  desert 
again. 

0.  The  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  or  John  the  Great,  the 
first  of  tiic  Czars,  is  270  feet  high,  and  contains  thirty- 
three  bells,  the  smallest  weighing  7000,  and  the  largest 
more  than  124,000  pounds  English.  From  its  top  there 
Is,  perhaps,  the  finest  panoramic  view  in  the  world. 

7.  Another  \vell-known  object  is  the  great  bell,  the 
largest  and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Its  perpendicular 
height  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches,  and  the  extreme 
tJiickness  of  the  metal,  twenty-three  inches.  The  length 
of  the  clapper  is  fourteen  feet,  the  greatest  circumfer- 
ence sixty  feet  four  inches,  its  weight  400,000  pounds 
English,  and  its  cost  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
.€365,000  sterling. 

8.  Besides  the  great  bell,  there  is  another  noisy 
musical  instrument,  namely,  the  great  gun,  lik^  the  bell, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  being  a  4,320  pounder.  It  is 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  the  diameter  of  its  calibre  nearly 
three  feet. 

6.  The  treasury  contains  the  heirlooms  of  the  Rus- 
sians. On  the  first  floor  are  the  ancient  imperial  car- 
riages. The  hel  ttagc  is  a  gallery  of  five  parts,  in  the 
first  of  which  are  the  portraits  of  all  the  Emperors  and 
Czars,  and  their  wives,  in  the  exact  costume  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  ;  in  another,  is  a  model  of  a  palace, 
projected  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  to  unite  the  whole 
Kremlin  under  one  roof,  having  a  circumference  of  two 
miles,  and  make  of  it  one  magnificent  palace  :  if  it  had 
been  completed  according  to  the  plan,  this  palace  would 
probably  have  surpassed  the  temple  of  Solomon,  or  any 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Influence  oi'  Habiti^. 

1.  The  whole  character  may  be  said  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  term  habits  ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  far  from 
being  true,  that  "man  is  a  bundle  of  habits."  Suppose 
you  were  compelled  to  wear  an  iron  collar  about  your 
neck  through  life,  or  a  chain  upon  your  ankle ;  would 
it  not  be  a  burden  every  day  and  hour  of  your  existence ! 
You  rise  in  the  morning  a  prisoner  to  your  chain  ;  you 
lie  down  at  night,  weary  with  the  burden ;  and  you 
groan  the  more  deeply,  as  you  reflect  that  there  is  no 
shaking  it  off.  But  even  this  would  be  no  more  in- 
tolerable to  bear  than  many  of  the  habits  of  men  ;  nor 
would  it  be  more  difficult  to  be  shaken  off. 

2.  Habits  are  easily  formed — especially  such  as  are 
bad  ;  and  what  to-day  seems  to  be  a  small  affair,  will 
soon  bfrcome  fixed,  and  hold  you  with  the  strength  of  a 
cable.  That  same  cable,  you  will  recollect,  is  formed 
by  spinning  and  twisting  one  thread  at  a  time ;  but, 
when  once  completed,  the  proudest  ship  Uirns  her  head 
lowards  it,  and  acknowledges  her  subjection  to  its 
power. 

3.  Habits  of  some  kind  will  be  formed  by  every  stu- 
dent. He  will  have  a  particular  course  in  which  his 
time,  his  employments,  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  will 
run.  Good  or  bad,  these  habits  soon  become  a  part  of 
himself,  and  a  kind  of  second  nature.  Who  does  not 
know,  that  the  old  man,  who  has  occupied  a  particular 
corner  of  the  old  fire-place,  in  the  old  house,  for  sixty 
years,  may  be  rendered  wretched  by  a  change  ?  Who 
has  not  read  of  the  release  of  the  aged  prisone,  of  the 
Bastile,  who  entreated  that  he  might  again  return  to  his 
gloomy  dungeon,  because  his  habits,  there  formed,  were 
so.  strong,  that  his  nature  threatened  to  sink  under  the 
attempt  to  break  them  up  ? 

4.  You  will  probably  find  no  man  of  forty,  who  has 
not  habits  which  he  laments  ;  which  mar  his  usefulness, 
but  which  are  so  interwoven  with  his  very  being,  that 
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he  cannot  break  through  them,  at  least  he  has  not  the 
courage  to  try.  I  am  expecting  you  will  form  habits. 
Indeed,  I  wish  you  to  do  so.  He  must  be  a  poor  char- 
acter indeed  who  lives  so  extempore  as  nol  to  have  habits 
of  his  own.  But  what  I  wish,  is,  that  you  form  those 
habits  which  are  correct,  and  such  as  will  every  day  and 
hour  add  to  your  happiness  and  usefulness.  If  a  man 
were  to  be  told  that  he  must  use  the  axe,  which  he  now 
selects,  through  life,  would  he  not  be  careful  in  selecting 
one  of  the  right  proportions  and  temper  ?  If  told  that 
he  must  wear  the  same  clothing,  through  life,  would  he 
not  be  anxious,  as  to  the  quality  and  kind?  But  these, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  would  be  of  no  more  importance 
than  is  tlie  selection  of  habits  in  which  the  soul  shall 
act.  You  might  as  well  place  the  body  in  a  strait-jacket, 
and  expect  it  to  perform,  with  ease,  and  comfort,  and 
promptness,  the  various  duties  of  the  body,  as^to  throw 
the  soul  into  the  habits  of  some  men,  and  then  expect 
it  will  accomplish  anything  great  or  good. 

5.  Do  not  fear  to  undertake  to  form  any  habit  which 
is  desirable ;  for  it  can  be  formed,  and  that  with  more 
ease  than  you  may  at  first  suppose.  Let  the  same  thing, 
or  the  same  duty,  return  at  the  same  time,  every  day, 
and  it  will  soon  become  pleasant.  No  matter  if  it  be 
irksome  at  first ;  but  how  irksome  soever  it  may  be,  oaly 
let  it  return  periodically,  every  day,  and  that  without 
any  interruption  for  a  time,  and  it  will  become  a  positive 
pleasure.  In  this  way  all  our  habits  are  formed.  The 
student,  who  can  with  ease  now  sit  down,  and  hold  his 
mind  down  to  his  studies  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day,  would 
find  the  labourer,  or  the  man  accustomed  to  active 
habits,  sinking  under  it,  should  he  attempt  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

6.  I  have  seen  a  man  sit  down  at  the  table,  spread 
with  luxury,  and  eat  his  sailor's  biscuit  with  relish,  and 
•without  a  (Jesire  for  any  other  food.  His  health  had 
■compelled  him  thus  to  live,  till  it  had  become  a  pleasant 
habit  of  diet.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  been 
rather  noted  for  being  an  epicure.  "I  once  attended 
a  prisoner,"  says  an  excellent  man,  "  of  some  distinc- 
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tion,  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  ili  of  a 
typhus  fever,  whose  apartments  were  gh)cmy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  surrounded  with  horrors ;  yet  this  primmer 
assured  me  afterwards,  that,  upon  his  release,  he  quit- 
ted them  with  a  degree  of  reluctance :  custom  had  re- 
conciled him  to  the  twilight,  admitted  through  the  thick- 
barred  grate,  to  the  filthy  spots  and  patches  of  his 
plastered  walls,  to  the  hardness  of  his  bed,  end  even  to 
confinement." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
The  JBiiNkop  anc!  liis  Birdie. 

1.  A  worthy  bishop,  who  died  lately  at  Ratisl  en, 
had  for  his  arms  two  fieldfares,  with  the  motto — "  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?"  This  strange 
coat  of  arms  had  often  excited  attention,  and  many 
persons  had  wished  to  know  its  origin,  as  it  was  gener- 
ally reported  that  the  bishop  had  chosen  it  for  himself; 
and  that  it  bore  reference  to  some  event  in  his  early 
life.  One  day  an  intimate  friend  asked  him  its  mean- 
ing, and  the  bishop  replied  by  relating  the  following 
story  : — 

2.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  little  boy  resided  at  a 
village  near  Dillengen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
His  parents  were  very  poor,  and.  almost  as  soon  as  the 
boy  could  walk,  he  was  sent  into  the  woods  to  pick  up 
sticks  for  fuel.  When  he  grew  older,  his  father  taught 
him  to  pick  the  juniper  berries,  and  carry  them  to  a 
neighboring  distiller,  who  wanted  them  for  making' 
hollands.  Day  by  day  the  poor  boy  went  to  his  task, 
and  on  his  road,  he  passed  by  the  open  windows  of  the 
village  school,  where  he  saw  the  schoolmaster,  teaching 
a  number  of  boys,  of  about  the  same  age  as  himself. 
He  looked  at  these  boys  with  feelings  almost  of  envy, 
so  earnestly  did  he  long  to  be  among  them. 

3.  He  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  his  father  to  «end 
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him  to  school,  for  lie  knew  that  his  parents  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  schoolmaster :  and  he  often  passed 
the  whole  day  thinking,  while  he  was  gathering  his  juni- 
per berries,  what  he  could  possibly  do  to  please  the 
schoolmaster,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  lessons.  One 
day,  when  he  was  walking  sadly  along,  he  saw  two  of 
the  boys,  belonging  to  the  school,  trying  to  set  a  bird- 
trap,  and  he  asked  one  what  it  was  for.  The  boy  told 
him  that  the  schoolmaster  was  very  fond  of  fieldfares, 
and  that  they  were  setting  the  trap  to  catch  some.  This 
delighted  the  poor  boy,  for  he  recollected  that  he  had 
often  seen  a  great  number  of  these  birds  in  the  juniper 
wood,  where  they  came  to  eat  the  berries,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  but  he  could  catch  some. 

4.  The  next  day  the  little  boy  borrowed  an  old  basket 
of  his  mother,  and  when  he  went  to  the  wood,  he  had 
the  great  delight  to  catch  two  fieldfares.  He  put  them 
in  the  basket,  and,  tying  an  old  handkerchief  over  it, 
!ie  took  them  to  the  schoolmaster's  house.  Just  as  he 
arrived  at  the  door,  he  saw  the  two  little  boys  who  had 
l)een  setting  the  trap,  and  with  some  alarm  lie  asked 
them  if  they  had  caught  any  birds.  They  answered  in 
the  negative ;  and  the  boy,  his  heart  beating  with  joy, 
gained  admittance  into  the  schoolmaster's  presence.  In 
a  few  words  he  told  how  he  had  seen  the  boys,  setting 
the  trap,  and  how  he  had  caught  the  birds,  to  bring 
them  as  a  present  to  the  master. 

o.  "A  present,  my  good  boy!"  cried  the  school- 
master ;  "you  do  not  look  as  if  you  could  afford  to 
make  presents.  Tell  mc  your  price,  and  I  will  pay  it 
to  you,  and  thank  you  besides." 

"  I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,  if  you  please," 
said  the  boy. 

The  schoolmaster  looked  ut  the  boy  as  he  stood  be- 
fore him,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  and  ragged  trowsers 
that  reached  only  half-way  down  his  naked  legs.  "You 
are  a  very  singular  boy !"  said  he;  "but  if  you  will  not 
take  money,  you  must  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  ; 
as  I  cannot  accept  your  present  without  doing  some- 
thing for  it  in  return  I?  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 
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6.  "Oh,  yes!"  said  the  boy,  trembling  with  delight; 
"  you  can  do  for  me  what  I  should  like  better  than  anv- 
thingj  else."  "  What  is  that  ?"  rsked  the  sclioolmastjer, 
smiling.  "  Teach  me  to  read,"  cried  the  boy,  tailing  on 
his  knees;  "oh,  dear,  kind  sir,  teach  me  to  read." 

7.  The  schoolmaster  complied.  The  boy  came  to 
him,  at  all  his  leisure  hours,  and  learnt  so  rapidly,  that 
the  schoolmaster  recommended  him  to  a  nobleman  «ho 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  as  noble  in  his  mind  as  in  his  birth,  patronised  the 
poor  boy,  and  sent  him  to  school  at  Ratisbon.  The 
boy  profited  by  his  opportunities,  and  when  he  rose,  as 
he  soon  did,  to  wealth  and  honors,  he  adopted  two  field- 
fares as  his  arms." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  cried  the  bishop's  friend. 
"I  mean,"  returned  the   bishop,  with  a  .«mile,  "  that 
the  poor  boy  was  myself." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
IVishing'  to  see  a  illiracle. 

1.  One  day  in  the  Spring,  Solomon,  then  a  youth, 
sat  under  the  palm  trees,  in  the  garden  of  the  king,  his 
father,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  ab.'^orbed  in 
thought.  Nathan,  his  preceptor,  went  up  to  him,  and 
said,  "  Why  sittest  thou  thus  musing  under  the  palm 
trees  V 

2.  The  youth  raised  his  head,  and  answered,  "Nathan, 
I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  behold  a  miracle."  "  A 
wish,"  said  the  prophet,  with  a  smile,  "  which  I  enter- 
tained myself  in  my  juvenile  years" — "  and  was  it  grant- 
ed 1"  hastily  asked  the  prince. 

3.  "  A  mian  of  God,"  answered  Nathan,  "  came  to 
me,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  pomegranate  seed.  Observe, 
said  he,  what  the  seed  will  turn  to.  He  thereupon  made, 
with  his  finger,  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  put  the  seed  into 
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ilie  hole,  and  covered  it.  Scarcely  had  he  drawn  back 
his  hand,  when  the  eartli  parted,  and  I  saw  two  small 
leaves  shoot  forth ;  but,  no  sooner  had  I  perceived 
them,  than  the  leaves  separated,  and  from  between  them 
arose  a  round  stem,  covered  with  bark,  and  the  stem 
became  every  moment  higher  and  thicker. 

4.  The  man  of  God  thereupon  said  to  me — "  Be- 
hold !"  And,  while  I  observed,  seven  shoots  issued 
from  the  stem,  like  the  seven  branches  on  the  candle- 
stick of  the  altar.  I  was  astonished ;  but  the  man  of 
God  motioned  to  me,  and  commanded  me  to  be  silent, 
and  to  attend. 

5.  "Behold,"  said  he,  " new  creations  will  soon 
make  their  appearance."  He  thereupon  brought  water, 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  from  the  stream  which  flowed 
past,  and  lo !  all  the  branches  were  covered  with  green 
leaves,  so  that  a  cooling  shade  was  thrown  around  us, 
together  with  a  delicious  odor. 

(i.  "  Whence,"  exclaimed  I,  "is  this  perfume,  and 
this  refreshing  shade?"  "  Seest  thou  not,"  said  the  man 
of  God,  "  the  scarlet  blossoms  shooting  forth  from  among 
the  green  leaves,  and  hanging  down  in  clusters'?"  I 
was  about  to  answer,  when  a  gentle  breeze  agitated  the 
leaves,  and  strewed  the  blossoms  around  us,  as  the  Au- 
tumn blast  scatters  the  withered  foliage.  No  sooner 
had  the  blossoms  fallen,  than  ihe  red  pomegranates  ap- 
peared, suspended  among  the  leaves,  like  the  almonds 
on  the  staff"  of  Aaron.  The  man  of  God  then  left  me 
in  profound  amazement. 

7.  Nathan  ceased  speaking,  "  What  is  the  name  of 
the  God-like  man  1"  asked  Solomon,  hastily.  "  Doth 
he  yet  live  V  "  Where  doth  he  dwell  ?"  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid,"  replied  Nathan,  "  I  have  related  to  thee  a  vision." 

8.  When  Solomon  heard  these  words,  he  was  troub- 
led in  his  heart,  and  said,  "  How  canst  thou  deceive 
me  thus?"  "  I  have  not  deceived  thee,  son  of  Jesse," 
rejoined  Nathan.  "  Behold,  in  thy  father's  garden  thou 
mayst  see  all  I  have  related  to  thee.  Doth  not  the 
same  thing  take  place  with  every  pomegranate,  and  with 
the  other  trees?"  "  Yes,"  said  Solomon,  "  but  imper- 
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ceptibly  and  in  a  long  time."  Then  Nathan  an-sweretl : 
"  Is  it,  therefore,  th&  less  a  divine  work,  because  it 
takes  place  silently  and  insensibly  I  Study  nature  and 
her  operations — then  wilt  thou  easily  believe  those  of  a 
higher  power,  and  not  long  for  miracles,  wrought  by  a 
human  hand." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
Iflother,  Home  and  Heaven. 

1.  It  has  been  said  by  some  one,  that  our  language 
contains  no  sweeter  words  than  "  Mother,  Home,  and 
Heaven  ;"  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  few, 
if  any,  other  words  can  call  up  so  many  tender  thoughts, 
or  bring  to  our  recollection  so  many  hopes  and  pleasures, 
as  do  these  ;  indeed,  there  is  nought  that  is  connected 
with  them  but  is  joyous  and  comforting  :  and  well  is  it 
that  memory,  in  its  backward  flight,  can  find  something 
pleasant  to  dwell  on,  and  that,  in  nianhood,  we  can-find 
one  connection  free  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  busi- 
ness, while- in  the  latter,  hope  can  be  ever  buoyant  and 
full. 

2.  Mother, — who  can  forget  the  name,  or  even  men- 
tion it  but  with  a  faltering  tongue !  It  was  she  who 
watched  over  us  when  but  frail,  weak  and  helpless  crea- 
tures. It  was  on  her  bosom  we  laid,  ere  we  could  lisp 
her  name,  or  make  known  our  wants.  It  was  she  who 
carefully  led  us  along  childhood's  slippery  ways,  and 
conducted  us  safe  through  our  youthful  days,  and  to  her 
we  fain  would  go  for  advice  and  counsel,  even  though 
advanced  in  years,  or  settled  in  life.  Her  affection  and 
love  for  us  change  not.  They  cannot  be  removed  or 
shaken.  They  cannot  be  chilled  or  weakened,— and 
though  many  become  estranged  and  distant,  she  never 
does,  even  though  wc  may  have  wandered  far  from  the 
path  of  rectitude,  and  travelled  long  in  forbidden  ways. 
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She  never  forgets  her  offspring,  and  wliile  life  lasts  her 
prayers  ascend  in  their  behalf.   W 

3.  Homp, — 't  is  there  we  repose  when  weary,  and  find 
shelter  when  perplexed  by  cares.  There  we  meet  with 
those  we  love,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  ties  a» 
strono-  as  life.  Those  with  whom  we  have  mingled  in 
joys  and  sorrows — in  pleasure.^  and  pains — and  there  are 
those  who  are  ever  ready  to  advise  and  console,  when 
burdened  by  sorrow,  or  overtaken  by  sickness, — and  it 
is  nought  to  us  how  sunny  the  skies  of  other  climes — 
how  fair  the  cities  of  other  nations — or  how  majestic 
the  scenery  of  other  countries — for,  as  if  by  instinct, 
we  turn  a  fond  and  lingering  look  to  heme,  and  can  but 
exclaim,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  song — 

"  Be  it  ever  so  humble. 
There  is  no  place  like  home." 

4.  Heaven, — at  the  thought  of  this,  the  mind  becomes 
burdened:  not  that  it  is  an  unwelcome  theme; — not 
that  there  is  any  thing  repulsive  in  it ;  but  being  so  uaed 
to  behold  so  many  changes — so  much  of  sickness  and 
pain — so  much  of  sorrow  and  misery, — and  ;so  often 
called  to  part  with  those  we  love,  and  feel  the  burning 
tear  trickle  down  our  cheek,  at  the  utterance  of  the 
la.st,  long  farewell — that  the  thought  of  Heaven,  re-un- 
ion, and  perfect  happiness,  makes  us  dissatisfied  with 
this  world,  and  the  things  thereof,  and  causes  us  to 
grieve  that  we  so  long  sojourn  in  such  a  barren,  desert 
world,  where  we  are  surrounded  by  so  much  trouble, 
and  so  many  difiiculties ;  but  amid  them  all,  how  sweet 
it  is  to  remember  that  "  earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heav- 
en cannot  cure." 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

^^It  i$  I,  be  not  afraid. '^ 

1.  There  is  not  a  passage  mwe  emphatic,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  cheering  and  comforting  to  the  afflicted  soul. 
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than  this.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  when  the  clouds  of  ad- 
versity darken  our  pat^  and  there  appears  not  one  rny 
of  light  to  guide  our  steps ;  when  the  tenjpest  roars, 
and  death,  that  grim  tyrant,  stares  us  in  the  face,  then 
it  is  that  this  sublime  and  soothing  passage  comes  with 
aJI  its  force,  and  calms  the  troubled  soul  of  man. 

2.  What  a  blessing  these  words  of  comfort  have  been 
to  mankind,  ever  since  they  were  uttered  by  our  Sav- 
iour !  The  child,  when  in  the  dark,  hears  a  footstep  ap- 
proach, its  little  heart  beats  faster,  but  the  mother's 
voice  falls  upon  the  ear — "it  is  I,  be  not  afraid,"  and 
all  is  peace  in  the  infant's  bosom.  Oh  !  is  it  not  beau- 
tiful to  contemplate  the  child's  reliance  on  its  mother ! 
l)ut  infinitely  more  so  to  see  the  young,  leaning  with  the 
same  reliance,  on  the  bosom  of  their  Saviour  ! 

3.  And  when  sickness  comes,  with  its  withering 
blight,  and  the  mother  sits  beside  the  cradle  of  her  idol- 
ized child,  watching  for  the  last  breath,  yet  hoping, 
praying,  (oh !  such  prayers  as  that  agonized  mother 
pours  forth,  none  but  those  who  have  suffered  can 
know,)  that  God  will  hear,  and  spare  her  child.  Sud- 
denly it  gasps,  it  breathes  once  more,  and  all  is  over — 
and  that  wretched  mother  sits  almost  distracted.  In 
lier  despair  she  cries,  ''  My  child !  my  child !  who  has 
taken  it  from  me — was  it  not  mine  own  ?"  But  a  light 
breaks  in  upon  her,  and  a  voice  whispers — "Thy  child 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth;  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

4.  Again  we  kneel  beside  the  death-bed  of  the  loved 
one,  and  erer  and  anon,  a  shade  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
passes  over  the  pale  face,  as  the  shadow  of  death  falls 
■upon  it — and  like  the  mariner,  tossed  upon  tlie  ocean 
wave,  without  compass  or  a  guiding  star,  so  is  the  lov- 
ed one,  until  we  rouse  the  scattered  senses  by  whisper- 
ing the  blessed  assurance  of  our  Saviour,  "Though  you 
pass  through  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death,  yet 
will  I  not  leave  thee ;  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

5.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  is  all- 
sufficient.  The  eye  brightens — there  is  hope  beyond  the 
grave.  The  immortal  part  has  winged  its  way  to  the 
spirit-land.     Oh  !  may  I  ever  call  to  mind  these  words 
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of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid ;"  and  I 
think  I  may  bear  the  ills  of  life,  and  the  approach  <.f 
death,  without  a  murmur. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
€oiivcr.*<alion. 

1.  The  bee  has  the  art  of  extracting'  honey  from  every 
flower  which  contains  it,  even  from  some  which  are  not 
a  little  nauseous  or  poisonous.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  the  conversation  of  every  individual,  whatever  may 
be  the  condition  of  his  mind  or  circumstances,  may  be 
made  a  means  of  improvement.  How  happy  would  it 
be,  then,  if  man  possessed  the  skill  of  the  bee,  :uid 
knew  how  to  extract  the  good,  and  reject  the  bad  or 
useless  ! 

2.  Something  on  this  subject  is  indeed,  known.  There 
are  rules,  by  the  observance  of  which,  we  may  derive 
much  valuable  information  from  the  conversation  of  those 
among  whom  we  live,  even  though  it  should  relate  to 
the  most  ordinary  subjects  and  concerns.  And  not  only 
so,  we  may  often  devise  means  to  rliange  the  conversa- 
tion, either  directly,  by  gradually  introducing  other 
topics  of  discourse,  or  indirectly,  by  patient  attempts  to 
enlarge,  and  improve,  and  elevate  the  minds  of  our  a-^so- 
ciates. 

3.  Every  individual  has  excellencies:  and  almost  every 
person,  however  ignorant,  has  thought  upon  some  ou» 
subject  more  than  many, — perhaps  most  others.  Some 
excel  in  the  knowledge  of  husbandry,  some  in  garden- 
ing, some  in  mechanics,  or  manufactures,  some  in 
mathematics,  and  so  on.  In  all  your  conversation,  then, 
it  will  be  well  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  vou  can,  wherein 
the  skill  and  excellence  of  an  individual  lies,  and  put 
him  upon  his  favorite  subject.  Nor  is  this  difficult. 
Every  one  will,  of  his  own  accord,  fall  to  talking  on  his 
favorite  topic,  if  you  will  follow,  and  not  attempt  to  lead 
him. 
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4.  Except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  every  one  wishes  to  be 
the  hero  of  the  circle  where  he  is  conversing.  If,  there- 
fore, you  seek  to*  improve,  in  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree, from  the  conversation  of  those  among  whom  you 
may  be  thrown,  you  will  suffer  a  companion  to  take  his 
own  course,  and  '  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,'  let 
liis  '  mouth  speak.'  By  this  means  you  may  easily  col- 
]ect  the  worth  and  excellence  of  every  one  you  meet 
with  ;  and  be  able  to  put  it  together  for  your  own  use^ 
upon  future  occasions. 

o.  The  connnon  objections  to  the  views  here  present- 
ed, are,  that  they  encourage  dissimulation.  But  this 
<ioci^  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  fact.  In  suffering  a 
person,  for  the  space  of  a  single  conversation,  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  circle,  we  do  not  of  necessity  concede  his 
superority  generally ;  we  only  help  him  to  be  useful  to 
the  comjiany.  It  often  happens  that  you  are  thrown 
among  persons  whom  you  cannot  benefit  by  becoming 
the  hero  of  the  circle  yourself,  for  they  will  not  listen  to 
you:  and  perhaps  will  not  understand  your  terms,  if 
they  do.  If,  however,  there  appear  to  be  others  in  the 
company  wiiose  object,  like  your  own,  is  improvement, 
you  might  expose  yourself  to  the  just  charge  of  being 
selfish,  should  you  refuse  to  converse  upon  your  own 
favorite  tuples  in  your  turn ;  and  thus  to  let  the  good 
deed  go  round. 

0.  Never  interrupt  another,  but  hear  him  out.  You 
will  understand  him  the  better  for  it,  and  be  able  to 
give  him  the  better  answer.  If  you  only  give  him  an 
opportunity,  he  may  say  something  which  you  have  not 
yet  heard,  or  explain  \yhat  you  did  not  fully  understand, 
or  even  mention  something  which  you  did  not  expect. 

7.  There  are  individuals  with  whom  you  may  oc- 
casionally come  in  contact,  from  whose  conversation 
you  will  hardly  derive  any  benefit  at  all.  Such  are 
those  who  use  wanton,  or  obscene,  or  profane  language. 
For,  besides  the  almost  utter  hopelessness  of  deriving 
any  benefit  from  such  persons,  and  the  pain  you  must 
inevitably  suffer  in  hearing  them,  you  put  your  own 
reputation  at  hazard.     '  A  man  is  known  by  the  company 
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he  keeps  ;'  take  care  therefore  how  you  frequent  the 
company  of  the  swearer  or  the  sensualist.  Avoid,  too, 
the  known  liar,  for  similar  reasons. 

8.  If  you  speak  in  company,  it  is  not  only  modest  but 
wise  to  speak  late  ;  for  by  this  means,  you  will  be  able 
to  render  your  conversation  more  acceptable,-  and  to 
weigh,  beforehand,  the  importance  of  what  you  utter; 
and  you  will  be  less  liable  to  violate  the  good  old  rule, 
'  thhik  twice  before  you  speak  once.'  Let  your  words 
be  as  kw  as  will  express  the  sense  which  you  wish  to 
convey,  especially  when  strangers,  or  men  of  umch 
greater  experience  than  yourself,  are  present;  and  above 
all,  be  careful  that  what  you  say  be  strictly  true. 
9.  Do  not  suffer  your  feelings  to  betray  you  into  too  great 
earnestness,  or  vehemence ;  and  never  be  overbearintr. 
Avoid  triumphing  over  an  antagonist,  even  though  you 
might  reasonably  do  so.  You  gain  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  you  often  confirm  him  in  his  erroneous  opin- 
ions. At  least,  you  prejudice  him  against  yourself. 
Zimmerman  insists  that  we  should  suffer  an  antagonist 
to  get  the  victory  over  us  occasionally,  in  order  to  raise 
his  respect  for  himself  All  fincxi^c  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, as  Christians,  I  think  it  better  to  avoid. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
Cifoocl  Company.. 

1.  "Be  sure,  Fredrick,  always  keep  good  company,'' 
"was  the  final  admonition  of  Mr,  Lofty,  on  dismissing 
his  son  to  the  university. 

*'  I  entreat  you,  Henry,  always  to  choose  good  com- 
pany," said  Mr.  Manly,  on  parting  with  his  son  to  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  neighboring  town. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  two  persons  to  mean  mors 
differently  by  the  same  words. 

2.  In  Mr.  Lofty's  idea,  good  company  was  that  of 
persons  superior  to  ourselves  in  rank  and  fortune.     By 
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this  alone  he  estiniiited  it;  and  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son, better  and  best,  were  made  exactly  to  correspond 
to  such  a  scale.  Thus,  if  an  esquire  was  ^oorf  company, 
a  baronet  was  better,  and  a  lord,  best  of  oil,  provided 
that  he  was  not  a  poor  lord,  for  in  that  case  a  rich  gen- 
tleman might  be  at  least  as  good.  For  as,  according  to 
Mr.  Lofty's  maxim,  the  great  purpose,  for  which  com- 
panions were  to  be  chosen,  uas  to  advance  a  young  man 
in  the  world,  by  their  credit  and  interest ;  those  were  to 
be  preferred  wlio  afforded  the  best  prospects  in  this  re- 
spect. 

3.  Mr.  Manley,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  by 
f^ood  company,  that  which  was  improving  to  the  morals 
and  understanding;  and  by  the  i<.s<,  that  which,  to  a 
high  degree  of  these  qualities,  added  true  politeness  of 
manners.  As  superior  advantages  in  education,  to  a 
certain  point,  accompany  superiority  of  condition,  he 
wished  his  son  to  prefer,  as  Companions,  those  whose 
situation  in  life  had  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of 
being  well  educated ;  but  he  was  far  from  desiring  hini 
to  shun  connections  with  worth  and  talents,  wherever 
he  should  find  them. 

4.  Mr.  Lofty  had  an  utter  aversion  to  low  company, 
by  which  he  meant  inferiors,  people  of  no  fashion  and 
figure,  shabby  fellows,  whom  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  Manly  equaly  disliked  low  company,  understand- 
ing by  it,  persons  of  mean  habits  and  vulgar  conversa- 
tion. 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Manly's  good  company  was  Mr. 
Lofty's  low  company  ;  and  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Lofty'a 
very  best  company  were  Mr.  Manley's  very  worst. 

Each  of  the  sons  understood  his  father's  meaning, 
and  followed  his  advice. 

5.  Fredrick,  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  at  the 
University,  commenced,  what  is  called,  a  Tuft-hunter, 
from  the  tuft  in  the  cap,  worn  by  young  noblemen. 
He  took  pains  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  all  the  young  men  of  high  fashion  in  the  college,  and 
became  a  constant  companion  in  their  schemes  of  frolic 
and  dissipation.     Thej  treated  him  with  an  insolent 
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familiarity,  often  bordering  upon  contempt :  but,  follow- 
ing another  maxim  of  his  father's  "  one  must  stoop  to 
rise,"  he  took  it  all  in  good  part. 

6.  He  totally  neglected  study,  as  unnecessary,  and 
indeed  inconsistent  with  his  plan.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  with  which  his  father,  finding  that  it 
went  in  good  company,  at  first  supplied  him  freely.  In 
time,  however,  his  expenses  amounted  to  so  much,  that 
Mr.  Lofty,  who  kept  good  company  too,  found  it  difficult 
to  answer  his  demands.  A  considerable  sum  that  he 
lost  at  play  with  one  of  his  noble  friends,  increased  the 
difficulty.  If  it  were  not  paid,  the  disgrace,  of  not  hav- 
ing discharged  a  debt  of  honor,  would  lose  him  all  the 
favor  he  had  acquired  ;  yet  the  money  could  not  be 
raised  without  greatly  embarrassing  his  father's  affairs. 

7.  In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  Mr.  Lofty  died, 
leaving  behind  him  a  large  family,  and  very  little  proper- 
ty. Frederick  came  up  to  town,  and  soon  dissipated,  in 
good  company,  the  scanty  portion  that  came  to  his  share. 
Having  neither  industry,  knowledge,  nor  reputation,  ire 
was  then  obliged  to  become  an  humble  dependent  on 
the  great,  flattering  all  their  follies,  and  ministering  to 
their  vices,  treated  by  them  with  mortifying  neglect,  and 
equally  despised  and  detested  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

8.  Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  entered  with  spirit  into 
the  business  of  his  new  profession,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  a  few  select 
friends.  These  were  partly  young  men  in  a  situation 
similar  to  his  own,  partly  persons  already  settled  in  life, 
but  all  distinguished  by  propriety  of  conduct,  and  im- 
proved understandings.  From  all  of  them  he  learned 
something  valuable ;  but  he  was  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  two  of  them,  who  were  in  a  station  of  life  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  rest. 

9.  One  was  a  watchmaker,  an  excellent  mechanic  and 
tolerable  mathematician,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
construction  and  use  of  all  the  instruments  employed  in 
experimental  philosophy.  The  other  was  a  young  drug- 
gist, who  had  a  good  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  fre- 
quently employed  himself  in   chemical  operations  and 
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experiments.  Both  of  them  were  nien  oi'  xery  decent 
manners,  and  took  u  pleasure  in  connnunicating  their 
knowledge  to  such  ns  t^howed  a  ta.'te  for  sinular  studies. 
Henry  frequently  visited  them,  and  derived  nuich  use- 
ful information  from  their  ini^tructione,  f(.r  which  lie 
ever  expressed  great  thankfulness 

10.  These  various  occupations  and  good  examples 
effectually  preserved  him  from  the  errors  of  y(  uth,  and 
he  passed  his  time  v.ith  credit  and  satisfaction.  lie  hod 
tlie  same  misfortune  with  Frederick,  just  jis  he  wfi^ 
ready  to  come  out  into  the  world,  of  h'sing  his  father, 
upon  whom  the  support  of  the  family  chiefly  depended: 
but  in  the  chai-acter  he  liad  estiiblisiiod,  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  actjuired,  he  found  an  effectual  resource. 

11.  One  of  his  young  friends  prGjJOsed  to  hirn  a 
partnership  in  a  manufacture  he  had  just  set  up  at  a 
considerable  expense,  requiring  for  his  share  only  the 
exertion  of  his  talents  and  industry.  Henry  accepted 
the  offer,  and  made  such  good  use  of  the  skill  in  mecha- 
nics and  chemistry  he  had  acquired,  that  he  introduced 
many  improvements  into  the  mruiufactcry,  and  rendered 
it  a  very  profitable  concern.  He  lived  prosperous  and 
independent,  and  retained  in  manhood  all  the  frie.id- 
ships  of  his  youth. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  Bownrall  of  Poland. 

Oh  !  sacred  Truth !  thy  triumph  ceased  a  while, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  northern  Avars 
Her  whiskered pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Pealed  her  kud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van,. 
Presasing  wruth  to  Poland — and  to  man  ! 
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Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  heiglit  surveyed, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
Oh  !  Heaven  !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save  ! — 
Is  there  no  hand  on  higli  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fcllov.'-men  !  our  country  yet  remains  ! 
By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  en  high  I 
And  swear  for  her  to  live  ! — with  her  to  die ! 
He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed  ; 
Firjn-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form,' 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm;  '■ 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly. 
Revenge,  or  death, — t!ic  watch-word  and  reply  ; 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm, 
And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  ! 

In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few  ! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunder  flew  : — 
Oh  1  bloodies  tpicture  in  the  book  of  Time, 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime  ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career  '. 
Hope,  for  a  seiison,  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked — is  Kosciusko  fell. 

.  The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there. 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air — 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow. 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below  ; 
The  storm  prevails, — the  rampart  yields  away, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 
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Hark  !  as  the  mouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  flashed  along  the  skj, 
And  conscious  Nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  ! 

5.  Oh  !  righteous  Heaven  !  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave. 
Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  1 
Where  was  thine  arm,  O  Vengeance  !  where  thy  rod. 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Sion  and  of  God  ; 

That  crushed  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  car  . 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thundered  from  afar  ? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  slumbered  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stained  Pharoah  left  their  trembling  coast ; 
Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow, 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ? 

6.  Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled  ! 
Friends  of  the  world  ;  restore  your  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van ! 

Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own  ! 
Oh  !  once  again  to  freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tell — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  ! 

7.  Yes  !  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land  !  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul — and  dare  be  free  ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains. 
The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns  ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given. 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heaven  ] 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
IVaterloo. 

I.  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily,  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 

But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell ! 

•2.  Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  No  :  't  was  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when    Youth    and  Pleasure 

meet, 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark  ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 

Arm  ! — arm  !   it  is, — it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! 

•3.  Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sat  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear  ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  would  quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 
F  2 
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4.  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  ta  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  ol  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  : 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  nights  so  sweet,  such  awful  morn  could 
rise  ? 

5.  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste  :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar  ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  vp  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,   with  white  lips — "  The  foe  !  They 
come,  they  come  !" 

G.  And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering" 

rose  ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes ; — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savaj|e  and  shrill  !  But  with  the  breath  which  filk 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's 

ears  ! 
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7.  And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy,  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  thcni,  but  above  shall  grow, 
Tn  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 
low. 

8.  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent , 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  witl>  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent. 
Rider   and  horse, — friend,   foe,— in   one   red  burial 
blent ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI J  L 

Life  ill  f«^it)cria. 

L  To  form  a  just  conception  of  life  on  the  banks  of 
Kolyma,  says  M.  Von  Wrangle,  one  must  have  spent 
some  time  with  the  inhabitants.  One  must  have  seen 
them  in  their  winter  dwellings  and  in  their  summer 
bala^ans  ;  oiie  must  have  shot  down  their  rapid  streams 
in  the  light  canoe,  must  have  climbed  mountains  and 
rocks  with  them,  or  dashed  in  their  light  dog-drawn 
sledges  through  the  most  piercing  cold  over  the  bound- 
less tundra ;  one  must,  in  short,  have  become  one  of 
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themselves.  Such  was  our  life  during  the  three  years 
we  spent  here.  We  lived  with  them,  dressed  like  them, 
fed  on  their  dried  fish,  and  shared  with  them  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  inseparable  from  the  climate,  and 
the  frequent  want,  even  of  food,  which  it  brings  along 
with  it. 

'2.  Let  us  begin  with  the  spring.  The  fishery  forms 
their  most  important  pursuit ;  indeed  the  very  existence 
of  the  whole  population  depends  upon  it.  The  locality 
of  Nishney-Kolymsk,  however,  is  unfavourable,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  migrate,  at  this' season,  to  more 
suitable  parts  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  winter  ceases, 
tliey  accordingly  abandon  their  dwellings,  in  search  of 
some  convenient  spot,  where  they  forthwith  construct  a 
halagon,  or  light  summer  hut,  and  immediately  com- 
mence their  hostilities  upon  the  piscatory  tribe. 

3.  Most  of  the  Nishney-Kolymskites  have  regular 
country-houses  of  this  description  at  the  mouths  of  the 
several  creeks  and  rivulets,  which  they  begin  to  visit  in 
April,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  campaign.  In  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  merchants  arrive  from  the  fair 
of  Ostrownoye,  on  their  return  to  Yakoutsk,  the  whole 
population  abandons  the  little  place,  leaving  the  whole 
town  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Cossack  sentinel,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  old  women,  whom  age  prevents  from 
joining  in  the  general  pursuit. 

4.  Spring  is  the  most  trying  season  of  the  whole  year. 
The  store  collected  during  the  summer  and  autumn  has 
usually  been  consumed  for  some  time ;  the  fish  do  not 
always  make  their  appearance  immediately,  and  the  dogs, 
exhausted  by  their  winter's,  work  and  yet  more  by  the 
severe  fast  to  which  they  have  for  some  time  been  sub- 
jected,are  too  feeble  to  allow  their  masters  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  nasi,  (  a  slight  crust  of  ice  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow, )  to  catch  a  few  elks  and  wild  rein- 
deer, 

5.  Famine  then  appears  in  its  most  horrible  form. 
Crowds  of  Tungusians  and  Yukaheers  come  flocking 
into  the  Russian  villages,  in  search  of  some  subsistence. 
Pale  and  ghost-like  they  stagger   about,  and  greedily 
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devour  every  species  of  garbage  that  falls  in  their  way. 
Bones,  skins,  and  thongs  of  leather,  everything,  in 
.-ihort,  that  the  stomach  will  receive,  is  eagerly  convert- 
ed into  food.  But  small  is  the  /elief  they  find  ;  for  the 
unthrifty  towns-people  are  by  tLiis  time  almost  as  ill  off, 
themselves,  and  living  upon  the  scanty  remnant  of  fod- 
der, stored  up  for  the  use  of  ihe  dogs,  so  that  many  of 
these  faithful  and  valuable  animals  perish  nearly  every 
year  of  hunger. 

6.  There  is  a  storehouse  established  by  ihe  govern- 
ment, where  rye-flour  is  sold  to  every  comer  :  but  the 
expense  of  conveying  it,  from  so  enormous  a  distance, 
enhances  the  price  to  such  a  degree  that  (ew  are  able  t>t 
avail  themselves  of  the  facility  thus  afforded  them.  Al- 
though the  additional  accomodation  is  granted  thein  of 
not  paying  before  autumn,  still  there  are  not  many  who 
can  afford  to  give  twenty  rubles  for  a  pood  of  flour, 
which  moreover  has  often  been  damaged  during  the  pro- 
tracted journey  it  has  had  to  perform.  Three  of  these 
periods  of  horror  did  I  witness,  during  three  succeed- 
ing springs,  and  even  now  I  shudder  when  I  reflect  ou 
the  scenes  of  sufferings  which  I  beheld,  and  of  whiclii 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription. ^ 

7.  It  is  just  when  famine  is  at  its  worst  that  relief 
arrives.  Suddenly,  countless  swarms  of  birds  make 
their  appearance.  Swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  several 
descriptions  of  snipes.  These  are  the  first  heralds  of 
spring,  and,  at  their  coming,  hunger  and  want  are  at  an 
end.  Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  all  that  can  walk 
or  run,  now  rush  out  with  guns,  bows,  and  sticks,  to  kill 
as  many  as  they  may. 

8.  In  June  the  ice  breaks  up,  a  profusion  of  fish 
comes  crowding  into  the  river,  and  all  hands  are  in  niove-4L 
ment  to  avail  themselves  of  the  short  season  of  grace:, 
to  provide  a  store  for  the  coming  year.  But  here  a  new 
misfortune  often  assails  them.  The  stream  is  not  strong 
enough  to  float  away  with  sufficient  rapidity  the  mighty 
ma.sses  of  ice.  These  accumulate  in  the  narrows  and 
fihoals,  and  the  water,   arrested  in   its  course,  quickly 
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overflows  the  whole  of  the  low  country,  and,  if  the  in- 
habitants are  not  quick  enough  in  driving  their  horses  to 
the  hills,  the  poor  animals  are  infallibly  lost. 
•  1  9.  In  the  summer  of  1822  we  had  such  an  inundation 
at  Nishney-Kolymsk,  v.hich  came  upon  us  so  suddenly 
that  we  had  only  just  til.^e  to  take  refuge,  with  a  few  of 
our  most  indispensable  articles,  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  our 
huts,  where  we  Mere  forced  to  remain  for  upwards  of  a 
week.  The  water  rushed  with  fearful  rapidity  between 
the  houses,  and  the  whole  place  looked  like  a  little  archi- 
pelago of  house-tops,  among  which  the  inhabitants  were 
merrily  rowing  about  in  their  canoes,  paying  one  another 
friendly  visits  and  catching  fish. 

10.  More  or  less,  these  inundations  occur  every  year, 
and,  when  the  waters  suljside,  the  main  fishery  with  nets 
begins.  Fish  form  the  chief  food  of  man  and  dog,  and 
for  the  yearly  consumption  of  the  hundred  families  that 
compose  the  little  community  of  Nishney-Kolymsk,  at 
least  three  millions  of  herrings  are  required.  Many 
other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  at  this  time,  among  which 
is  the  Nilma,  a  large  description  of  salmon-trout,  but 
the  first  fish  are  generally  thin,  and  are  mostly  converted 
into  r/iikhala  for  the  dogs ;  that  is  to  say,  cut  open, 
cJejined,  and  dried  in  the  air.  The  t/ukola  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  yulchala  merely  by  the  selection  of  a  better 
kind  of  fish,  and  by  greater  care  in  the  preparation. 

11.  The  proper  season  for  bird-hunting  is  when  the 
animals  are  moulting,  when,  having  lost  their  feathers, 
they  are  unable  to  fly.  Large  detachments  are  then 
Bent  oft*  from  the  fishing-stations,  and  numbers  of  swan* 
and  geese  are  killed  with  guns,  bows,  and  sticks.  The- 
produce  of  this  chase  is  said  to  have  diminished  greatly 
of  late  years.  Formerly  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the- 
hunters  to  bring  home  several  thousands  of  geese  in  one 
day,  whereas  now  they  are  content  if  they  can  catch  aa 
many  during  the  whole  season. 

12.  While  the  men  are  fishing  and  hunting,  the  women 
make  the  best  use  of  the  interval  of  fine  weather,  to 
collect  the  scanty  harvest  which  the  vegetable  kingdom 
yields  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  berries  and  aromatia 
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1)5.  The  gathering  in  of  the  berries  is  a  season  cf 
.T  liety,  like  the  vintage  in  southern  climes.  The  young 
women  wander  about  in  large  parties,  spending  the  nights 
in  the  open  air,  and  anuising  themselves  with  song  and 
dance,  and  other  innocent  diversions.* 

13.  The  berries,  themselves,  aj"e  preserved  by  pour- 
ing cold  water  over  them,  rijid  freezing  them,  in  which 
condition  tkey  forin  one  of  the  favourite  dainties  durinc^ 
tiae  winter.  Be.side*  the  berries,  they  collect  at  this  tinie 
the  Jiialcarsha,  a  mealy  root,  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  subterranean  store-houses  of  the  field-mice.  The 
young  girls  appei  r  to  have  a  peculiar  tact  in  discover- 
ing the  magazines  of  these  little  notable  animals,  whom, 
without  the  least  remorse,  they  plunder  of  the  fruits  cf 
their  provident  industry. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
Aversion  !iiii^dtaed. 

A      r>  U  A  M  A. 

ScF.XE — A  Road  ill  the  Country. 
Aruury — Belpord,  walking. 

Belford.  Pray  who  is  the  present  possessor  of  the 
Brookby  estate  ?  • 

Arhury.     A  man  of  the  name  of  Groodwin. 
B.  Is  he  a  good  neighbour  to  you  ? 

A.  Far  from  it  ;  aiul  I  wish  he  had  settled  a  hundred 
miles  off,  rather  than  come  here  to  spoil  our  neighbour- 
hood. 

B.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  but  what  is  your  objection 
to  him  ? 

A.  O,  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  agree.  In  tiie 
first  place,  he  is  quite  of  the  other  side  in  politics  ;  and 
that,  you  know,  is  enough  to  prevent  all  intimacy. 

B.  I  am  not  entirely  of  that  opinion  ; — but  what  else  ? 
A.  He  is  no  sportsman,  and  refuses  to  join  in  our  assc- 
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ciation  for  protecting  the  game.  Neither  does  he  choose 
to  be  a  member  of  any  of  our  clubs. 

B.  Has  he  been  asked  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  he  has  directly,  but  he  might  ea- 
sily propose  himself  if  he  liked  it.  But  he  is  of  a  close 
unsociable  temper,  and,  I  believe,  very  niggardly. 

JB.  How  has  he  shown  it  1 

A.  His  style  of  living  is  not  equal  to  his  fortune  ;  and 
I  have  heard  of  several  instances  of  his  attention  to  petty 
economy. 

B.  Perhaps  he  spends  his  money  in  charity. 

A.  Not  he,  I  dare  say.  It  was  but  last  week  that  a 
poor  fellow,  who  had  lost  his  all  by  a  fire,  went  to  him 
witli  a  subscription-paper,  in  which  were  the  names  of  alj 
the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  all  the  answer 
he  got,  was,  that  he  would  consider  of  it. 

B.  And  did  he  consider  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  it  was  only  an  excuse. 
Then  his  predecessor  had  a  park  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  used  to  make  liberal  presents  of  venison  to  all  his 
neighbours.  But  this  frugal  gentleman  has  sold  them  all 
off,  and  got  a  flock  of  sheep  instead. 

B.  I  don't  see  much  harm  in  that,  now  mutton  is  so 
dear. 

A .  To  be  sure  he  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  park,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  be  beloved,  you  know. 
As  to  myself;  I  have  reason  to  think  he  bears  me  partic- 
ular ill-wiln 

B.  Then  he  is  much  in  the  wrong,  for  I  believe  you 
are  as  free  from  ill-will  to  others  as  any  man  living.  But 
how  has  he  shown  it;  pray  ? 

A.  In  twenty  instances.  He  had  a  horse  upon  sale 
the  other  day  to  which  I  took  a  liking,  and  bid  money  for 
it.  As  soon  as  he  found  I  was  about  it,  he  sent  it  off  to 
a  fair  on  the  other  side  of  the  county.  My  wife,  you 
know,  is  passionately  fond  of  cultivating  flowers.  Rid- 
ing lately  by  his  grounds,  she  observed  something  new, 
and  took  a  great  longing  for  a  root  or  cutting  of  it.  My 
gardener  mentioned  her  wish  to  his,  (contrary,  I  own,  to 
my  inclination,)  and  he  told  his  master  ;  but  instead  of 
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obliging  her,  he  told  the  gardener  on  no  account  to  touch 
the  plant.  A  little  while  ago  I  turned  off  a  man  for  sau- 
cy behavior  ;  but  as  he  had  lived  many  years  with  me, 
and  was  a  very  useful  servant,  I  meant  to  take  him  again 
upon  his  submission,  which  I  did  not  doubt  would  soon 
happen.  Instead  of  that  he  goes  and  offers  himself  to 
my  civil  neighbour,  who,  without  deigning  to  apply  to 
me,  even  for  a  character,  entertains  him  immediately. 
In  short,  he  has  not  the  least  of  a  gentleman  about  him, 
and  I  would  give  any  thing  to  be  well  rid  of  him. 

B.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  can  be  more  unpleasant  in 
the  country  than  a  bad  neighbour,  and  I  am  concerned  it 
is  your  lot  to  have  one.  But  there  is  a  man  who  seems 
as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  with  you, 

[-4  countryman  approaches. 

A.  Ah  !  it  is  the  poor  fellow  that  was  burnt  out.  Well, 
Richard,  how  go  you  on-^what  has  the  subscription  pro- 
duced you? 

Richard.  Thank  your  honour,  my  losses  are  nearly  all 
made  up. 

A.  I  am  very  glad  of  that ;  but  when  I  saw  the  paper 
iast,  it  did  not  reach  half-way. 

, :  JK.  It  did  not,  Sir ;  but  you  may  remember  asking  me 
what  Mr.  Goodwin  had  done  for  me,  and  I  told  you  he 
took  time  to  consider  of  it.  Well,  Sir — I  found  that  the 
very  next  day  he  had  been  at  our  town,  and  had  made 
very  particular  inquiry  about  me  and  my  losses  among 
my  neighbours.  When  I  called  upon  him,  a  few  days  af- 
ter, he  told  me  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  I  bore  such 
a  good  character,  and  that  the  gentlemen  round  had  so 
kindly  taken  up  my  case  ;  and  he  would  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  going  any  farther  for  relief  Upon  which 
he  gave  me,  God  bless  him  !  a  draught  upon  his  banker 
for  fifty  pounds. 

A.  Fifty  pounds ! 

R.  Yes,  Sir — it  has  made  me  quite  my  own  man  a- 
gain  ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  purchase  a  new  cart  and 
team  of  horses. 

A,  A  noble  gift,  indeed !  I  never  could  have  thought 

G 
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it.  Well,  Richard,  I  rejoice  at  your  crood  fortune.  I 
am  sure  you  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gcodwin. 

R.  Indeed  I  am.  Sir,  and  to  all  my  good  friends. — 
God  bless  you  !  Sir.  [Goes  on. 

B.  Niggardness,  at  least,  is  not  this  man's  foible. 

A.  No. — I  was  mistaken  in  that  point.  I  wronged 
him,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
men  of  real  generosity  should  not  be  amiable  in  their 
manners,  and  as  ready  to  oblige  in  trifles  as  in  matters 
of  consequence. 

B.  True — 't  is  a  pity  when  that  is  really  the  case. 

A.  How  much  less  an  exertion  it  would  have  been, 
to  have  shown  some  civility  about  a  horse  or  a  flower- 
root  ! 

B.  A-propos  of  flowers,  there  is  your  gardner  carry-r 
ing  a  large  one  in  a  pot. 

Enter  Gardner. 

A.  Now,  James,  what  have  you  got  there  ? 
•     Gard.  A  flower,  Sir,  for  Madam,  from  Mr.  Goodwin's, 

A.  How  did  you  come  by  it  ? 

G.  His  gardener.  Sir,  sent  me  word  to  come  for  it. 
We  should  have  had  it  before,  but  Mr.  Goodwin  thought 
it  would  not  move  safely. 

A    I  hope  he  has  got  more  of  them. 

G.  He  has  only  a  seedling  or  two.  Sir,  but  hearing 
that  Madam  took  a  liking  to  it,  he  was  resolved  to  send 
it  her,  and  a  choice  thing  it  is !  I  have  a  note  for  Mad- 
am, in  my  pocket. 

A.  Well,  go  on.  .  [Exit  gardner. 

B.  Methinks  this  does  not  look  like  deficiency  in  ci- 
Tility. 

A.  No — it  is  a  very  polite  action — 1  can't  deny  it, 
«id  I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  it.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  may  feel  he  owes  me  a  little  amends. 

/J.  Possibly. — It  shows  he  can  feel,  however. 

A.  It  does.  Ha  !  there's  Yorkshire  Tom  coming  with 
a  string  of  horses  from  the  fair.  I'll  step  up  and  speak 
to  him.  Now,  Tom  !  how  have  horses  gone  at  Market- 
Ull! 
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Tom.  Dear  enough,  your  iionour  ! 

A.  How  much  more  did  you  get  for  Mr  Goodwin't 
mare  than  I  offered  him? 

T.  Ah,  Sir  !  that  was  not  a  thing  for  your  riding, 
and  that  Mr  Goodwin  well  knew.  You  never  saw  such 
a  vicious  toad.  She  had  like  to  have  killed  the  groom 
two  or  three  times.  So,  I  was  ordered  to  offer  her  to 
the  mail-coach  people,  and  get  what  I  could  from  them. 
I  might  have  sold  her  better  if  Mr  Goodwin  would  have 
let  me,  for  she  was  as  tine  a  creature  to  look  at  as  needs 
Ue,  and  quite  sound. 

A.  And  was  that  the  true  reason,  Tom,  why  the 
mare  was  not  sold  to  me? 

T.  It  was,  indeed.  Sir. 

^•1.  Then  I  am  highly  obliged  to  Mr.  Goodwin.  (2\>/« 
ridc^  on.)     This  was  handsome  behaviour  indeed  ! 

B,  Yes,  I  think  it  was  somewhat  more  than  polite- 
ness— it  was  real  goodness  of  heart. 

A.  It  was.     I  find  I  must   alter  my   opmion  of  Mr. 
Goodwin,  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure.     But,  after   all,  bjH 
conduct,  with  respect  to  my  servant,  is  somewhat  un<^^ 
countable. 

B.  I  see  reason  to  think  so  well  of  him  in  the  main, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  hope  he  will  be  acquitted  in  this 
matter  too. 

A.  There  the  fellow  is :  I  wonder  if  he  has  my  old 
livery  on  yet. 

\^Ncd  apj)roadies ,  and  pulis  off  his  hat. 

N.  Sir,  I  was  coming  to  your  honor. 

A.  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me  now,  Ned  ? 

N.  To  ask  pardon.  Sir,  for  my  misbehaviour,  and  beg 
you  to  take  me  back  again. 

A.  What — have  you  so  soon  parted  with  your  new 
master  ? 

N.  Mr.  Goodwin  never  was  my  master,  Sir.  He  on- 
ly kept  me  in  his  house  till  I  could  make  it  up  with  you 
again ;  for  he  said  he  was  sure  you  was  too  honorable 
a  gentleman  to  turn  off  an  old  servant  without  good 
reason,  and  he  hoped  you  would  admit  my  excuse  after 
your  anger  was  over. 

A.  Did  hesavall  that? 
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N.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  he  advised  me  not  to  delay  aiir 
longer  to  ask  your  pardon. 

A.  Well — go  to  my  house,  and  1  will  talk  with  you, 
on  my  return. 

B.  Now,  my  friend,,  what  do  you  think  of  this  1 

A.  I  think  more  than  I  can  well  express.  It  will  be 
a  lesson  to  me  never  to  make  hasty  conclusions  again. 

JB.  Why,  indeed,  to  have  concluded  that  such  a  man 
had  nothing  of  the  gentleman  about  him,  must  have 
been  rather  hasty. 

A.  I  acknowledge  it.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of 
those  reserved  characters  that  they  are  so  long  in  mak- 
ing themselves  known  ;  though  when  they  are  known, 
they  often  prove  the  most  truly  estimable.  I  am  afraid, 
even  now,  that  I  must  be  content  with  esteeming  him  at 
a  distance. 

B.  Why  so  ? 

A.  You  know  I  am  of  an  open  sociable  disposition. 

B.  Perhaps  he  is  so,  too. 

tA.  If  he  were,  surely  we  should  have   been  better 
quainted  before  this  time. 

B.  It  may  have,  been  prejudice,  rather  than  temper, 
that  has  kept  you  asunder. 

A.  Possibly  so.  That  vile  spirit  of  party  has  such  a 
sway  in  the  country,  that  men,  of  the  most  liberal  dispo- 
sitions, can  hardly  free  themselves  from  its  influence.  It 
poisons  all  the  kindness  of  society  ; — and  yonder  comes 
an  instance  of  its  effects. 

B.  Who  is  he? 

A.  A  poor  schoolmaster  with  a  large  family  in  the 
next  market-town,  who  has  lost  all  his  scholars  by  his 
activity  on  our  side  in  the  last  election.  I  heartily  wish 
it  was  in  my  power  to  do  something  for  him  ;  for  he  is  a 
very  honest  man,  though  rather  too  warm. 

[  The  srhoolnnistrr  conies  up. 

Now,  Mr.  Penman,  how  go  things  with  you  ? 

P.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  they  have  gone  poorly  enough, 
but  I  hope  they  are  in  the  way  to  mend. 

A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — but  how? 
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P.  Why,  Sir,  the  free-school  of  Stoke  is  racanf,  and 
I  believe  I  am  likely  to  get  it. 

A.  Aye  ! — I  wonder  at  that.  I  thought  it  was  inth« 
liands  of  the  other  party. 

P.  It  is,  Sir  ;  but  Mr.  Goodwin  has  been  so  kind  at 
to  give  me  a  recommendation,  and  his  interest  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  it. 

A.  Mr.  Goodwin  !  you  surprise  me. 

P.  I  was  much  surprised  too.  Sir.  He  sent  for  m« 
<if  his  own  accord,  (for  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
asking  him  for  a  favor,)  and  told  me  he  was  sorry  a  man 
sliould  be  injured  in  his  profession  on  account  of  party, 
and  as  I  could  not  live  comfortably  where  I  was,  he 
would  try  to  settle  me  in  a  better  place.  So  he  men- 
tioned the  vacancy  of  Stoke,  and  offered  me  letters  to 
the  trustees.  I  was  never  so  affected  in  my  life,  Sir — 
I  could  hardly  speak  to  return  him  thanks.  He  kept 
me  to  dinner,  and  treated  me  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Indeed,  I  believe  there  is  not  a  kinder  man  breathing 
than  Mr  Goodwin. 

A.  You  have  the  best  reason  in  the  world  to  say  so, 
Mr.  Penman.  What !  did  he  converse  familiarly  with 
you? 

P.  Q,uite  so.  Sir.  We  talked  a  great  deal  about  party- 
affairs  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  he  lamented  much 
that  differences  of  this  kind  should  keep  worthy  men  at 
a  distance  from  each  other.  I  took  the  liberty,  Sir,  of 
mentioning  your  name.  He  said  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  being  acquainted  with  you,  but  he  had  a  sincere  es- 
teem for  your  character,  and  should  be  glad  of  any  oc- 
casion to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  you.  For  my  part, 
I  confess,  to  my  shame,  I  did  not  think  there  could  hare 
been  such  a  man  on  that  side. 

A.  Well — good  morning  ! 

P.  Your  most  obedient.  Sir.  [/fc  goes. 

A.  (After  some  silence)  Come,  my  friend,  let  us  go. 

B.  Whither? 

A.  Can  you  doubt  it? — to  Mr,  Goodwin's,  to  be  sure! 
After  all  I  have  heard,  can  I   exist  a  moment  without 
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acknowledging  the  injustice  I  have  done  him,  and  beg- 
ging his  friendship? 

B.  I  shall  be  happy,  I  am  sure,  to  accompany  you  on 
that  errand.     But  who  is  to  introduce  us  ? 

A.  O,   what  are  form  and  ceremony  in   a  case  like 
this  ?    Come — come. 

B.  Most  willingly. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
A  noble  Deed. 

1.  There  is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story 
which  I  am  now  about  to  relate.  Judge  Glanville  was 
the  possessor  of  the  fair  estate  of  Kilworthy,  near  Tav- 
istock, in  Devonshire.  This  estate  he  intended  to  set- 
tle on  his  eldest  son  Francis,  who  was  to  bear  the  hon- 
ors of  his  house,  and  convey  them,  unsullied,  to  his 
posterity  ;  but  Francis  disappointed  his  hopes.  He  prov- 
ed idle  and  vicious,  and,  like  the  prodigal  in  the  Gospel, 
would  leave  his  father's  house  to  live  among  the  low  and 
wicked. 

2.  Seeing  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  amendment, 
the  Judge  settled  his  estate  on  his  younger  son  John. 
Francis,  on  his  father's  death,  finding  that  the  threats, 
which  had  been  occasionally  held  out  to  induce  him  to 
reform  his  wild  career,  were  fully  executed,  was  over- 
come with  grief  and  dismay.  He  was  the  elder  born, 
the  natural  inheritor  of  the  estate  ;  and  he,  like  Esau, 
had  sold  his  birth-right  for  dishonor. 

3.  This  reflection,  and  the  thought  that  his  father  had 
died  in  too  just  anger  towards  him,  so  wrought  upon  his 
mind,  in  which  there  lay  hidden  strong,  though  hitherto 
perverted  feelings,  that  he  became  melancholy.  Riot 
could  no  longer  soothe  the  pangs  of  conscience,  and 
when,  like  the  prodigal,  all  was  gone,  instead  of  giving 
himself  up  to  despai '    he  wisely  rctunied  to  God  as  to 
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an  offended,  an  only  father,  his  earthly  parent  being  a- 
like  removed  from  his  sorrows  and  his  repentance. 

4.  Good  resolutions  are  the  guides  to  virtue,  but  prac- 
tice is  the  path  ;  and  that  must  be  followed  with  an  un- 
wearied step.  Francis,  having  once  set  his  foot  in  the 
right  way,  did  not  turn  back  ;  and  so  steadily  did  he  ad- 
vance in  his  progress,  that  what  his  ftuher  could  never  do 
with  him,  whilst  the  spendthrift  entertained  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  his  heir,  he  did  for  himself  when  he  wcs 
but  little  better  than  an  outcast  from  his  early  home. 

5.  His  life  became  completely  changed.  The  young- 
er brother.  Sir  John,  wishing  to  prove  him  before  he 
gave  him  better  countenance,  left  him  to  himself  until 
he  felt  convinced  that  his  brother's  penitence  was  as  last- 
ing as  it  was  sincere ;  he  then  invited  him  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  feast  that  he  proposed  to  make  for  hi;^  friends  in 
the  halls  of  Kilworthy.  The  banquet  was  set  forthwith 
all  the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  times ;  and  the  guests, 
assembled,  were  numerous  and  honorable.  Sir  John 
took  his  brother  by  the  hand,  seated  him  at  the  table, 
and  after  many  dishes  had  been  served,  ordered  one  that 
was  covered,  to  be  .set  before  Francis,  and  then,  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  he  bade  him  raise  the  cover. 

6.  Francis  did  so,  and  all  were  surprised  on  seeing 
that  the  dish  contained  nothing  but  written  parchments  ; 
whereupon  Sir  John  GlanvilJe,  wishing  his  friends  to 
know  the  respect  in  which  he  now  held  his  repentant 
brother,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the  true  generosity 
which  seeks  to  lighten  the  obligation  which  it  confers, 
told  Francis,  and  those  who  were  assembled,  that  what 
he  now  did  was  only  the  act  that  he  felt  assured  would 
have  been  performed  by  his  father,  could  he  have  lived 
to  witness  the  happy  change  which  they  all  knew  had 
taken  place  in  Francis;  therefore,  as  in  honor  bound, 
he  freely  restored  to  him  the  whole  estate. 

7.  The  scene  that  followed  may  be  readily  imagined  ; 
the  "  lost  that  was  found,"  fell  on  his  brother's  neck  and 
wept  aloud  ;   and  if  there  was  one  heart   in  that  assem- 
bly that  rejoiced  more  than  the  rest,  it  was  the  heart  of 
the  generous,  the  noble,  the  just  brother,  who  now  most 
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truly  felt  the  force  of  these  words  of  the  Lord  of  life 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
The  Storming  of  Ciiidat!  Rodrig:o. 

1.  Whatever  the  levity  of  the  previous  moment,  the 
scene  before  us  now  repressed  it  effectually.  The  deep 
toned  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled  seven,  and  scarcely 
were  its  notes  dying  away  in  the  distance,  when  the 
march  of  the  columns  was  heard,  stealing  along  the 
ground.  A  low,  murmuring  whisper  ran  along  the  ad- 
vanced files  of  the  forlorn  hope  ;  stocks  were  loosed, 
packs  and  knapsacks  thrown  to  the  ground ;  each  man 
pressed  his  cap  more  firmly  down  upon  his  brow,  and, 
with  lip  compressed  and  steadfast  eye,  waited  for  the 
word  to  move. 

2.  It  came  at  last:  the  word  "march!"  passed  in 
whispers  from  rank  to  rank,  and  the  dark  mass  moved 
on.  What  a  moment  was  that,  as  we  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  breach!  The  consciousness  that,  at  the  same 
instant,  from  different  points  of  that  vast  plain,  similar 
parties  were  moving  on ;  the  feeling  that,  at  a  word,  the 
Hame  of  the  artillery,  and  the  flash  of  steel  would  spring 
from  that  dense  cloud,  and  death  and  carnage  in  every 
shape  our  imagination  can  conceive,  be  dealt  on  all 
sides.  The  hurried,  fitful  thought  of  home  ;  the  years 
long  past,  compressed  into  one  minute's  space ;  the  last 
adieu  to  all  we  have  loved,  mingling  with  the  muttered 
prayer  to  heaven,  while,  high  above  all,  the  deep  per- 
vading sense  that  earth  has  no  temptation  strong  enough 
to  turn  us  from  that  path  whose  ending  must  be  a  sep- 
nlchre. 

3.  Each  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  We  followed 
noiselessly  along  the  turf,  the  dark  figure  of  our  leader, 
puiding  us  through  the  gloom.  On  arriving  at  the  ditch,, 
wie  party  with  the  ladders  moved  to  the  front.     Already 
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some  hay  packs  were  thrown  in,   and  the  forlorn  hope 
sprang  forward. 

4.  All  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.  "  Quietly, 
my  men — quietly!"  said  M'Kinnon;  "  don't  press." — 
Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  a  musket,  whose  charge, 
contrary  to  orders,  had  not  been  drawn,  went  off;  the 
whizzing  bullet  could  not  have  struck  the  wall,  when 
suddenly  a  bright  flame  broke  from  the  ramparts,  and 
shot  upwards  towards  the  sky.  For  an  instant  the  whole 
scene  before  us  was  bright  as  noon-day.  On  one  side, 
the  dark  ranks  and  glistening  bayonets  of  the  enemy  ; 
on  the  other,  the  red  uniform  of  the  British  columns; 
compressed  like  some  solid  wall,  as  they  stretched  along 
the  plain. 

5.  A  deafening  roll  of  musketry  from  the  extreme  right, 
announced  that  the  third  division  was  already  in  action, 
while  the  loud  cry  of  our  leader,  as  he  sprang  into  the 
trench,  summoned  us  to  the  charge.  The  leading  sec- 
tions, not  waiting  for  the  ladders,  jumped  down,  others 
pressed  rapidly  behind  them,  when  a  loud  rambling 
thunder  crept  along  the  earth,  a  hissing,  crackling  noise 
followed,  and  from  the  dark  ditch;  a  forked  and  livit^J 
lightning  burst  like  the  flame  from"  a  volcano,  and  a 
mine  exploded. 

6.  Hundreds  of  shells  and  grenades,  scattered  along 
the  ground,  were  ignited  at  the  same  moment ;  the  air 
sparkled  with  the  whizzing  fuses  ;  the  musketry  plied 
incessantly  from  the  walls,  and  every  man  of  the  leading 
company  of  the  stormers  was  blown  to  pieces.  While 
this  dreadful  catastrophe  was  enacting  before  our  eyes, 
the  different  assaults  were  made  on  all  sides;  the  whole 
fortress  seemed  girt  around  with  fire.  From  every  part 
arose  the  yells  of  triumph  and  the  shouts  of  the  assail- 
ants. As  for  us,  we  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  ditch 
breathless,  hesitating  and  horror-struck.  A  sudden 
darkness  succeeded  the  bright  glare,  but  from  the  midst 
of  the  gloom  the  agonizing  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
living,  rent  our  very  hearts. 

T.  "  Make  way  there  !  make  way  !  here  comes  Mack- 
=  party  !"  cried   an  oflicer  in  front,  and  as  he  spoke 
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the  forlorn  hope  of  the  eighty-eighth  came  forward  at  a 
run  ;  jumping  recklessly  into  the  ditch,  they  made  to- 
ward the  breach ;  the  supporting  division  of  the  storm- 
ers  gave  one  inspiring  cheer,  and  sprang,  after  them. 
The  rush  was  tremendous ;  for  scarcely  had  we  reached 
llie  crumbling  ruins  of  the  rampart,  when  the  vast  col- 
umn, pressing  on  like  some  mighty  torrent,  bore  down 
upon  our  rear. 

8.  Now  commenced  a  scene  to  which  nothing,  I  ever 
before  conceived  of  war,  could  in  any  degree  compare : 
the  whole  ground,  covered  with  combustibles  of  every 
destructive  contrivance,  was  rent  open  with  a  crash ; 
the  huge  masses  of  masonry  bounded  into  the  air  like 
things  of  no  weight ;  the  ringing  clangor  oi'  the  iron 
howitzers,  the  crackling  of  the  fuses,  the  hi azinof  splint- 
ers,  the  shouts  of  defiance,  the  more  than  savage  yell 
of  those  in  whose  ranks  alone  the  dead  and  the  dying 
were  numbered,  made  up  a  mass  of  sights  and  sounds 
almost  maddening  with  their  excitement.  On  we  strug- 
gled ;  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  leading  files  almost 
filling  up  the  way. 

9.  By  this  time  the  third  division  had  joined  us,  anp 
the  crush  of  our  thickening  ranks  was  dreadful ;  every 
moment  some  well  known  leader  fell  dead  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  some  gallant 
fellow,  who,  springing  from  the  leading  files,  would 
scarcely  have  uttered  his  cheer  of  encouragement,  ere  he 
himself  was  laid  low.  Many  a  voice,  with  whose  notes 
I  was  familiar,  would  break  upon  my  ear,  in  tones  of 
heroic  daring,  and  the  next  moment  burst  forth  in  a 
death-cry.  For  above  an  hour  the  frightful  carnage 
continued,  fresh  troops  continually  advancing,  but  scarce- 
ly a  foot  of  ground  was  made  ;  the  earth  belched   forth 

fits  volcanic  fires  ;  and  that  terrible  barrier  did  no  man 
pass.  In  turn  the  bravest  and  boldest  would  leap  into 
the  whizzing  flame,  and  the  taunting  cheers  of  the  en- 
emy triumphed  in  derision  at  the  effort. 

10.  "Stormers,  to  the  front!  only  the  bayonet !  trust 
to  nothing  but  the  bayonet !"  cried  a  voice  whose  al- 
most cheerful  accents,  now  contrasted  strangely  with 
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the  death  notes  around,  and  Gurvvood,  who  led  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  fifty-second,  bounded  into  the  chasm  ; 
all  the  officers  sprang  sin)ultaneously  after  him  ;  the 
men  pressed  madly  on  ;  a  roll  of  withering  musket- 
ry crashed  upon  them ;  a  furious  shout  replied  to  it. — 
The  British,  springing  over  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
bounded  like  blood  hounds  on  their  prey.  Meanwhile 
the  ramparts  trembled  beneath  the  tramp  of  the  light  di- 
vision, who,  having  forced  the  lesser  breach,  came  down 
tipon  the  flank  of  the  French. 

11.  The  garrison,  however,  thickened  their  numbers, 
and  bravely  held  their  ground.  Man  to  man,  was  now 
the  combat.  ]V«  cry  for  quarter.  No  supplicating  look 
for  mercy  ;  it  was  the  death  struggle  of  vengeance  and 
despair.  At  this  instant,  an  explosion,  louder  than  th« 
loudest  thunder,  shook  the  sky;  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  were  alike  the  victims  :  for  one  of  the  great 
magazines  had  been  ignited  by  a  shell ;  the  black  smoke, 
streaked  with  a  luri(4  flanje,  hung  above  the  dead  and 
the  dying. 

12.  The  artillery  and  the  murderous  musketry  were 
itilled,  paralyzed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion before  them :  both  sides  stood  leaning  upon  their 
arms ;  the  pause  was  but  momentary ;  the  cries  of 
wounded  comrades  called  upon  their  hearts.  A  fierce 
burst  of  vengeance  rent  the  air  ;  the  British  closed  up- 
on the  foe  :  for  one  instant  they  were  met :  the  next, 
the  bayonets  gleamed  upon  the  ramparts,  and  Ciudad 
Hodrigo  was  won. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIl. 

The  bailor's  Funeral. 

I.  The  ship's  bell  tolled,  and  slowly  o'er  the  deck 
Came  forth  the  summoned  crew. — Bold,  hardy  mea, 
Far  from  their  native  skies,  stood  silent  there, 
With  melancholy  browa. — From  a  low  sloud 
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That  o'er  the  horizon  hovered,  came  the  threat 

Of  distant,  muttered  thunder.     Broken  waves 

Heaved  up  their  sharp  white  helmets  o'er  the  expanse 

Of  ocean,  which  in  brooding  stilhiefs  lay 

Like  some  vindictive  king,  who  meditates 

On  hoorded  wrongs,  or  wakes  the  wrathful  war. 

"i.   The  ship's  bell  tolled  ! — And  lo,  a  youthful  form, 
Which  oft  had  boldly  dared  the  slippery  shrouds 
At  midnight's  watch,  was  as  a  burden  laid 
Down  at  his  comrade's  feet. — Mournful  they  gazed 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek,  and  some  there  were 
Who,  in  that  bitter  hour,  remembered  well 
'Fhe  partirig  blessing  of  his  hoary  sire, 
And  the  fond  tears  that  o'er  his  mother's  cheek 
Went  coursing  down,  when  his  gay,  happy  voice 
Left  its  farewell. 

:J.  But  one  who  nearest  stood 

To  that  pale,  shrouded  corse,  remembered  more  :■ — 
Of  a  white  cottage  with  its  shaven  lawn 
And  blossomed  hedge,  and  of  a  fair-haired  girl 
Who  at  her  lattice,  veiled  with  woodbine,  watched 
His  last,  far  step,  and  then  turned  back  to  weep. 
And  close,  that  comrade,  in  his  faithful  breast 
Hid  a  bright  chestnut  lock,  which  the  dead  youth 
Had  severed  with  a  cold  and  trembling  hand 
In  life's  extremity,  and  bade  him  bear, 
With  broken  words  of  love's  last  eloquence, 
To  his  blest  Mary. — Now  that  chosen  friend 
Bowed  low  his  sun-burnt  face,  and  like  a  child 
Sobbed  in  deep  sorrow. 

4.  But  there  came  a  tone, 

Clear  as  the  breaking  morn  o'er  stormj  leai — 
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"  I  am  the  Resurrection  !" — Every  heart 
Suppressed  its  grief,  and  every  eye  was  raised. 
There  stood  the  chaplain,  his  uncovered  brow. 
Unmarked  by  earthly  passion,  while  his  voice, 
Rich  as  the  balm  from  plants  of  paradise. 
Poured  the  Eternal's  message  o'er  the  souls 
Of  dying  men.     It  was  a  h6ly  hour ! 
There  lay  the  wreck  of  manly  beauty,  here 
Bent  mourning  friendship,  while  supporting  faith 
Cast  her  strong  anchor,  where  no  wrathful  surge 
Might  overwhelm,  nor  mortal  foe  invade. 

5.  There  was  a  plunge  ! — The  riven  sea  complained  ; 
Death/ from  her  briny  bosom,  took  his  own. 
The  troubled  fountains  of  the  deep  lift  up 
Their  subterranean  portals,  and  he  went 
Down  to  the  floor  of  ocean,  'mid  the  beds 
Of  brave  and  beautiful  ones.     Yet  to  my  soul, 
'iMid  all  the  funeral  pomp,  with  which  this  earth 
Indulgeth  her  dead  sons,  was  nought  so  sad, 
Sublime  or  sorrowful,  as  the  mute  sea, 
Opening  her  mouth  to  whelm  that  sailor  youth. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 
itlarco  Bozzari.<«. 

He  fell  in  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Laspi,  the  site  oi 
-he  ancient  Plataea,  Augast  20,  1823,  and  expired  in  the  moment 
of  victory.  His  last  words  were—"  To  die  for  liberty  is  a  pleasure  . 
and  not  a  pain."  ^ 

1.  At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  supliance  bent, 
H 
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Should  tremble  at  his  power ; 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror  ; 

In  dreams,  his  song  of  triumph  heard  ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  sigUet  r;ng, — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne, — a  king  ; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

2.  An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke  ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke — to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 
"  To  arms !  they  come  :  the  Greek  !  the  Greek 
He  woke — to  die  'midst  flame  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shot  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightenings  from  the  mountain  cloud  ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band  ; — 
"  Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires, 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God — and  your  native  land  !" 

3.  They  fought,  like  brave  men,  long  and  welf,. 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain, 
They  conquered — but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vejn. 
His  few  surviving  comrads  saw 
His  smile,  when  rung  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  Ik-as  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Camly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  cf  sun. 
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1.  Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death  ! 

Come  to  the  mother,  wheo  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath  ; — 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
Which  close  the  pestilence,  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke  ; — 
Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake's  shock,  the  ocean's  storm  ;— 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine, — 
And  thou  art  terrible  :  the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  kn(^l,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

5.  But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Bozzaris  !   with  the  storied  brave, 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 

We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame'i* — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names. 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
The  honei^t  8on. 

1.  A  grocer  of  the  city  of  Smyrna  had  a  son,  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  little  learning  the  country  could 
afford,  rose  to  the  post  of  Naib,  or  deputy  of  the  Cadi  ; 
and  as  such  visited  the  markets,  and  inspected  the 
weights  and  measures  of  all  retail  dealers.  One  day,  as 
this  officer  was  going  his  rounds,  the  neighbors,  who 
knew  enough  of  his  father's  character  to  suspect  that 
he  might  stand  in  need  of  the  caution,  advised  him  to 
remove  his  weights ;  but  the  old  cheat,  trusting  to  his 
relationship  to  the  inspector,  laughed  at  their  advice. 

2.  The  Naib,  on  coming  to  his  shop,  coolly  said  to 
him,  "  Good  man,  fetch  out  your  weights,  that  we  may 
examine  them."  Instead  of  obeying,  the  grocer  en- 
deavored to  evade  the  order  with  a  laugh ;  but  Avas 
soon  convinced  that  his  son  was  serious,  by  his  order- 
inor  the  officers  to  search  his  shop. — The  instruments  of 
his  fraud  were  soon  discovered ;  and  after  an  impartial 
examination,  openly  condemned  and  broken  to  pieces. 
He  was  also  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  fifty  piastres,  and  to 
receive  a  bastinado  of  as  many  blows  on  the  soles  of  his 
feet. 

3.  After  this  had  been  effected  on  the  spot,  the  Naib, 
leaping  from  his  horse,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  and  watering  them  with  his  tears,  thus  addressed 
him  :  "  Father,  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  ray  God, 
my  sovereign,  "and  my  country,  as  well  as  to  the  station 
Ihold;  permit  me  now,  by  respect  and  submission,  to 
acquit  the  debt  I  owe  a  parent.  Justice  is  blind  ;  it  is 
the  power  of  God  on  earth  :  it  has  no  regard  to  the  ties 
of  kindred.  God  and  our  neighbors'  rights  are  above 
the  ties  of  nature  :  you  had  offended  against  the  laws 
of  justice ;  you  deserved  this  punishment,  but  I  am 
sorry  it  was  your  fate  to  receive  it  from  me.  My  con- 
science would  not  suffer  me  to  act  otherwise.  Behave 
better  for  the  future  ;  and  instead  of  censuring  me,  pity 
my  being  reduced  to  so  cruel  a  necessity." 
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4.  So  extraordinary  an  act  of  justice  gained  him  the 
acclamation  and  praise  of  the  whole  city;  and  a  report 
of  it  being  made  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Sultan  ad- 
vanced the  Naib  to  the  post  of  Cadi,  and  he  soon  after 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  Mufti. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
A  touching:  Incident. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  canton  of  Schwfitz  came  one 
day  to  his  neighbor,  Gaspard,  who  was  at  work  in  th« 
meadow,  and  said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  you  know  that 
we  are  at  variance  about  this  piece  of  ground.  I  have 
applied  to  the  judge,  because  neither  yoti  nor  I  are 
sufficiently  learned  to  know  which  of  us  is  in  the  right, 
therefore  we  must  appear  before  him  to-morrow." 

2.  "  Frantz,"  answered  Gaspard,  "  you  see  that  I 
have  mowed  the  whole  of  the  meadow.  I  must  gather 
the  hay  to-morrow  :  I  cannot  go."  "  What  is  to  be 
done  V  resumed  the  other  ;  "  how  can  I  disappoint  the 
judge,  who  has  fixed  upon  to-morrow  to  decide  the 
question  ?  Besides,  I  think  it  necessary  to  know  to 
whom  the  ground  really  belongs,  before  gathering  the 
crop." 

3.  They  had  thus  disputed  for  some  time,  when  Gas- 
pard seized  Frantz's  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "Pll  tell  you 
what,  my  friend  :  go  to  Schweitz  alone,  explain  to  the 
judge  your  reasons  and  mine  ;  argue  on  both  sides  ;  why 
need  I  go  thither  ?"  "Agreed,"  saidFrantz  ;  "  since  you 
trust  me  with  the  management  of  this  business,  depend 
upon  it  I  shall  act  for  the  best." 

4.  The  affair  beina  thus  settled,  Frantz  set  off  next 
day  for  town,  explained  his  reasons,  and  argued  pro  and 
eon  with  all  his  might.  As  soon  as  the  verdict  wa^ 
given,  he  hastened  back  to  his  neighbor.  "  I  coaorat- 
ulate  you,  friend  Gaspard,"  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  pre- 
ceived  him  ;  "  the  meadow  is  yours,  and  I  am  glad  this 
business  is  at  an  end." 

H  2 
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5.  From  that  day,  (  says  the  Swiss  Chronicle,  from 
which  this  anecdote  is  extracted,)  the  two  peasants  lived 
in  perfect  friendship.  No  country  has  presented  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  time  like  Switzerland  ;  the  man- 
ners of  the  golden  age  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  an 
Alpine  valley.  Attached  to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors, these  mountaineers  deem  it  a  crime  to  deviate 
from  them.  Improvements  among  such  men  are  slowly 
progressive  ;  but  their  virtues  stand  unshaken,  and  be- 
come the  certain  inheritance  of  their  posterity. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
The  Runaway's  Return. 

1.  Well !  here  am  I,  after  my  night's  walk,  once 
more  in  the  village  where  I  was  born.  The  sun  is  up 
now,  and  shining  brightly.  Things  appear  the  same, 
aad  yet  different.  Hov/  is  it  ?  There  was  a  big  tree 
used  to  stand  at  that  corner ;  and  where  is  Carver's 
cottage  ? 

2.  Three  days  ago,  I  landed  at  Portsmouth.  It  was 
on  my  birth-day.  For  ten  ^ong  years  have  I  been 
sailing  about  on  the  sea,  and  wandering  about  on  the 
land.  How  things  come  over  me  !  I  am  a  man  now  ; 
but  for  all  that. I  could  sit  down  and  cry  like  a  child, 

3.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  since  I  ran  away  from 
home.  It  was  the  worst  day's  work  that  I  ever  did.  I 
got  up  in  the  morning  at  sun-rise,  while  my  father  and 
my  mother  were  asleep.  Many  and  many  a  time  had  I 
been  unkind  to  my  dear  mother  and  undutiful  to  my 
father,  and  the  day  before  he  had  told  me  how  wrong  I 
was.  lie  spoke  kindly  and  in  sorrow,  but  my  pride 
would  not  bear  it.     I  thought  I  would  leave  home. 

4.  My  father  coughed  as  I  crept  along  by  his  door, 
and  I|  thouiht  that  I  heard  my  mother  speak  to  him  ; 
so  I  stood  a  moment   w'th  mv  little  bundle  in  mv  hand. 
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holding  my  breath.    He  coughed  again.    I  hare  seemed 
to  hear  that  cough  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

5.  When  I  had  unlocked  the  door,  my  heart  failed 
me ;  for  my  sister  had  kissed  me  over  night,  and  told 
me,  she  had  something  to  tell  me  in  the  morning.  I 
knew  what  it  was  ;  she  had  been  knitting  me  a  pair  of 
garters  to  give  me  on  my  birth-day.  I  turned  back,  op- 
enened  the  door  of  her  little  room,  and  looked  at  her  ; 
but  my  tears  fell  on  the  bed  clothes,  and  I  was  afraid  it 
would  \vak6  her.     Half  blinded,  I  groped  down  stairs. 

6.  Just  as  I  gently  closed  the  door,  the  casement  rat- 
tled above  my  head.  I  looked  up,  and  there  was  my 
mother.  She  spoke  to  me,  and  when  I  did  not  answer ,^ 
she  cried  out  aloud  to  me.  That  cry  has  rung  in  my 
ears  ever  since  ;  ay  !  in  my  very  dreams  ! 

7.  As  I  hurried,  away,  I  felt,  I  suppose,  as  Cain  felt 
when  he  had  murdered  his  brother.  My  father,  my  mo- 
ther and  my  sister,  had  been  kind  to  me ,  but  I  had 
been  unkind  to  them,  and  in  leaving  them  thus,  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  murdering  them  all. 

8.  Had  I  been  a  robber,  I  could  not  have  felt  more 
guilty.  But  what  do  I  say  that  for  ?  I  was  a  robber  !  I 
was  robbing  them  of  their  peace.  I  was  stealing  that 
from  them,  that  the  world  could  not  make  up  to  them  ; 
yet  on  I  went. 

9.  The  hills  look  as  purple  as  they  did  when  I  used  to 
climb  them.  The  birds  are  singing  among  the  high  elm 
trees  by  the  church.  I  wonder  whether  they  are  the 
same  birds  !  There's  a  shivering  comes  over  me  as  I  get 
nearer  home.  Home  !  I  feel  that  there  is  no  homa  lor 
me. 

10.  Here  is  the  corner  of  the  hedge,  and  the  old  seat; 
but  my  father  is  not  sitting  there.  There  is  the  patch 
of  ground  that  my  sister  called  her  garden,  but  she  i» 
not  walking  in  it.  And  yonder  is  the  bed-room  win- 
dow ;  my  mother  is  not  looking  out  of  it  now.  That 
cry  !  that  cry  ! — 

11.  I  see  how  if  is.  They  are  none  of  them  here,  or 
things  would  not  look  as  they  do.  Father  would  not  let 
the  weeds  grow  in  this  manner,  nor  tli«  fences  fall  down ;, 
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and  my  mother   and  my  sister  never  stuffed  that  hat 
through  the  broken  pane. 

12.  I  will  rap  at  the  door. —  Nobody  stirs. — All 
is  as  silent  as  the  grave.  I  will  peep  in  at  the  win- 
dow. It  is  an  empty  house  ;  that  is  clear.  Ten  long 
years  !  How  could  I  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  !  I  can 
jjear  hard  work,  and  hunger  and  thirst ;  but  I  cannot 
bear  this  ! 

13.  The  rose-bush  is  in  blossom  as  it  was  when  I 
ran  away  ;  and  the  woodbine  is  as  fresh  as  ever,  run- 
ning up  to  the  window  that  my  mother  opened  to  call  af- 
ter me.  I  could  call  after  her  now,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  a  mile,  if  I  thought  she  would  hear  me. 

It  is  of  no  use  stopping  here  ;-— I  will  cross  the  church- 
yard, and  see  if  the  clerk  lives  where  he  did ;  but  he 
would  not  know  me.  My  cheek  was  like  the  rose  when 
I  went  away  ;  but  the  sun  has  made  it  of  another  col- 
or. This  is  a  new  gate.  How  narrow  the  path  is  be- 
tween the  graves  !  it  used  to  be  wider,  at  least  I  thought 
so  ;  no  matter  !  The  old  sun-dial  I  see  is  standing  there 
yet, 

15.  The  last  time  I  was  in  that  church,  my  father 
was  with  me;  and  the  text  was,  "My  son,  hear  the  in- 
struction of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy 
mother."  O,  what  a  curse  do  we  bring  upon  us  when 
we  despise  God's  holy  word  ! 

16.  My  uncle  lies  under  the  yew  tree  there,  and  he 
had  a  grave-stone.  Here  it  is.  It  is  written  all  over 
now,  quite  to  the  bottom  :  "//»  Memory  of  Humphrey 
Haycroft."  But  what  is  the  name  under  1  "  Walter 
Hay  croft !"  My  father  !  my  father  !  and  ^^  Mary  his 
viife."  O,  my  mother  !  and  are  you  both  gone  ?  God's 
hand  is  heavy  upon  me !  I  feel  it  in  my  heart  and  soul ! 

17.  And  there  is  another  name  yet,  and  it  is  freshly 
cut,  "  Esther  Haycroft,  their  daughter,  aged  24."  My 
father  !  my  mother !  and  my  sister  !  Why  did  not  the 
sea  swallow  me  up  when  I  was  wrecked  ?  I  deserved  it. 
What  is  the  world  to  me  now?  I  feel,  bitterly  feel,  the 
•in  of  disobedience  ;  the  words  come  home  to  me  now  : 
"  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  an^  despisetli  to 
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obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it 
out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it." 


CHAPTER    XLII. 
Effects  of  isilander. 

1.  A  melancholy  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the  cir- 
culation of  evil  reports,  occurred  a  few  years  since  in 
the  city  of  New- York.  A  young  man,  whom  I  shall 
call  William  Murphy,  the  son  of  a  wealthy,  conspicuous, 
and  old  inhabitant  of  the  city,  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  a  person  of  captivating  manners  and  depraved 
morals.  William,  young,  inexperienced,  and  unsuspi- 
cious, was  flattered  with  the  attention  of  this  man,  and 
was  betrayed,  by  him,  into  many  follies  and  sins. 

2.  His  father  was  immersed  in  business,  his  only  sis- 
ter was  constantly  in  the  gay  world,  and  none  of  Will- 
iam's family  suspected  the  dangers  into  which  he  was 
led,  nor  did  he  know  the  amount  of  them,  until  his  bad 
intimate,  (friend  I  will  not  call  him,)  was  detected,  cheat- 
ing at  a  gaming  table,  and  forged  a  note,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  the  city. 

3.  William  had  been  tempted,  by  this  man,  to  the 
gaming  table ;  he  had  suffered  heavy  losses  there,  and 
been  led  into  other  wrong  doings.  The  knowledge  of 
all  this  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  his  family.  They 
were  overwhelmed  with  mortification  and  grief.  Will- 
iam shut  himself  up  in  his  room. 

4.  The  Murphys  were  distinguished  people ;  nothing 
in  the  city  was  talked  of  so  much  as  the  disgrace  of 
WUliam  Murphy.  Every  thing  he  had  done,  and  much 
worse  acts,  that  he  had  not  done,  were  told  and  retold, 
and  every  idle  w'ord  brought  to  the  Murphy's,  by  people 
calling  themselves  "  particular  friends." 

5.  Mr.  Somebody  heard  Mr.  Somebody  else,  who  was 
very  intimate  with  the  Murphys,  say  that  they  should 
not  wonder  if  William  had  something  to  do  with  the 
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forgeries.  The  next  person,  through  whose  hands  the 
report  passed,  said  William  had  actually  received  the 
money,  got  by  the  forgery,  and  paid  his  gaming  debts 
with  it. 

6.  Oh,  could  those  persons,  who  thus  talked  over  the 
ealamities  and  disgrace  of  the  son  of  their  friend,  as 
they  would  have  discussed  common  news,  have  looked 
Into  the  house  of  the  wretched  Murphy's  !  Could  they 
hare  seen  the  father,  pacing  up  and  down  his  spacious 
apartments,  his  heart  filled  with  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  disgrace  of  his  own  son — could  they 
hare  seen  the  mother  rise  from  her  sleepless  pillow  with 
a  sunken  eye  and  fluttering  heart — could  they  have  seen 
the  domestics,  removing,  again  and  again,  the  untouched 
di-shes  from  tables,  uselessly  spread — and,  above  all, 
could  they  have  followed  the  sister  to  the  room  of  thai 
poor  young  man,  and  seen  him,  the  picture  of  remorse 
and  misery,  while  she  hung  over  him,  trying  in  vain  to 
convince  him  that  the  faults  were  not  irretrievable,  that 
the  storm  would  pass  over,  and  his  father  would  again 
look  upon  him  with  kindness  !  Think  you,  if  they  had 
teen  all  this,  (and  with  the  eye  of  true  sympathy  they 
might  have  seen  it,)  they  could,  by  aggravating  evil  re- 
ports, have  multiplied  and  sharpened  the  arrows  that 
were  piercing  the  bosoms  of  of  this  unhappy  family  ? 
Had  they,  by  a  generous  effort  of  the  imagination,  for 
one  moment  put  themselves  in  the  Murphy's  places, — 
had  they  imitated  Him  who,  without  sin,  was  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  they  would  have  been 
silent,  or  uttered  only  words  of  kindness.  But,  alas  ! 
they  carelessly  cast  stones  which  were  to  inflict  death. 

7.  One  of  the  two  or  three  friends,  who  had  brought 
in  the  flying  reports,  called  on  Mr.  Murphy  the  second 
evening  after  the  disclosure,  and  told  him,  as  received 
facts,  the  rumors  abrut  the  forgery.  The  moment  the 
visiter  had  departed,  Mr.  Murphy  went,  for  the  first  time, 
to  William's  apartment,  repeated  what  he  had  just 
heard,  and  demanded,  in  a  voice  almost  suffocated  with 
•motion,  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  truth. 

9.  The  poor  young  man   had  fasted  for  forty-eight 
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hours  ;  he  was  weak  and  confused.  The  sight  of  liis 
father,  the  anguish  of  his  disordered  countenance,  and 
the  anger  flashing  from  his  eye,  deprived  him  of  all  use 
of  his  mind.  He  made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances alleged  against  him. — Easily  as  it  was,  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  extricate  himself  from  suspi- 
cion. 

9.  His  faculties  were  suspended.  He  merely  feebly 
asserted  his  innocence.  This  was  afterwards  proved  be- 
yond all  question,  and  many  circumstances  came  to 
light  that  alleviated  the  sins  he  had  committed,  but,  alas  ! 
too  late  for  the  victim  of  evil  reports.  The  morning 
after  this  interview  with  his  father,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  An  empty  laudanum  vial  was  beside  hio 
pillow.     Truly,  "  there  is  life  and  death  in  the  tongne." 

10.  I  trust,  my  young  friends,  this  story  may  awaken 
your  attention  to  the  subject  of  evil  reports.  It  may  be 
rare  that  such  fatal  injury  is  inflicted,  as  in  the  instance 
I  have  related  ;  but  if  they  do  no  other  harm,  they  cer- 
tainly harm  yourselves. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 
To  Trassqtiility. 

1.  Tranquility  !  thou  better  name 
Than  all  the  family  of  Fame  ! 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 
To  low  intrigue  or  factious  rage  : 

For  oh !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 
To  thee  I  gave  my  early  y©uth. 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blessed  the  steadfast  ehore, 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  rose,  and  scared  me  with  its  roar 

2.  Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine. 
On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine, 

Thy  spirit  rests.     Satiety 
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And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee, 
Mock  the  tried  worldling.     Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind  ; 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

3.  But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 

At  morning  through  th'  accustomed  mead ; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ! 
And  when  the  gust  of  Autumn  crowds, 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

4.  The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 

And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race, 
Aloof  with  hermit  eye,  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile, 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile  ! 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Reading^. 

1.  To  read  well,  is  to  possess  a  most  useful  and 
agreeable' qualification  ;  and  though  reading  is  the  ear- 
liest commenced  branch  of  our  education,  few  acquire 
that  degree  of  proficiency  in  it  which  is  attainable. — 
Perhaps  this  partly  arises  from  injudicious  tuition  in  ear- 
ly life,  but  chiefly,  we  incline  to  believe,  from  self-neg- 
lect in  more  mature  years.  For  the  latter,  we  can  of- 
fer no  remedy  ;  for  if  any  be  ignorant  of  the  great  use 
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of  reading,  and  the  constant  and  careful  practice,  which 
alone  will  acquire  or  preserve  excellence  in  this  accom- 
plishment, their  early  education  has  been  to  so  little 
purpose,  that  nothing  that  we  could  say  would  cause  them 
to  betake  themselves  to  study. 

2.  But  to  our  young  readers,  who  wish  to  improve 
themselves,  and  for  whose  improvement  and  amusement 
we  are  diligently,  and,  we  trust,  not  quite  unsuccessfully 
laboring,  some  hints  towards  correcting  erroneous,  and 
acquiring  judicious  habits  of  reading,  will  perhaps  not 
be  unacceptable,  more  especially  as  they  will  be  brief. 

3.  Reading  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  spcaJcing 
another's  words  for  him  ;  consequently,  unless  you 
fully  understand  a  composition,  you  cannot  possibly 
read  it,  even  tolerably. 

4.  The  first  point  then  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  put 
yourself  in  possession  of  the  author's  sense,  and  also  of 
his  peculiar  turn  of  expression,  and  general  tone  of  think- 
ing ;  for  unless  you  have  secured  this  possession,  noth- 
ing but  mere  chance  can  enable  you  so  to  modulate 
your  voice,  and  place  your  emphasis,  as  to  convey  to 
jour  hearers  the  meaning  of  him,  whose  words  you  are 
speaking. 

5.  Bearing  in  mind  what  reading  is,  be  careful  to 
read  as  you  would  speak ;  that  is,  to  speak  the  words  of 
your  author,  in  the  same  key  or  tone  in  which  you  would 
speak  words  of  your  own,  expressive  of  the  same  feel- 
ings upon  the  same  subject. 

6.  A  very  arbitrary  use  is  made  of  punctuation,  and 
in  many  compositions,  if  you  give  to  each  stop  precise- 
ly the  pause,  which  it  technically  represents,  you  will 
most  assuredly  neither  do  justice  to  your  author,  nor 
give  any  satisfaction  to  your  auditors.  A  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  sense  of  your  author,  a  judicious  considera- 
tion of  the  connection  of  the  sentences,  and  a  constant 
practical  remembrance  that  you  arc  speaking  his  words, 
will  infallibly  direct  you  to  proper  pauses  and  cor- 
rect modulation  of  tone. 

7.  In  reading,  particularly  when  the  composition  eon- 
sists  of  long  sentences,  you  should  take  advantage  of 
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every  pause,  however  short,  to  inhale  a  sufficient  supply 
of  air  to  furnish  you  with  breath  to  proceed  to  the  next 
pause ;  and  you  should  carefully  practise  the  act  of 
taking  these  inspirations  skilfully,  avoiding  any  evident 
and  audible  exertions  for  that  purpose. 

8.  Reading  being  essentially  an  imitative  faculty,  you 
will  undoubtedly  derive  much  benefit  from  attending  to 
the  reading  of  a  skilful  teacher.  Much,  however,  nnist 
depend  upon  your  own  attention  and  perseverance ;  and 
you  must  be  careful  to  derive  instruction  from  others, 
rather  in  the  general  principles  of  reading,  than  in  their 
particular  application  to  practice ;  because  every  one 
has  a  peculiar  manner  and  peculiar  tones,  and  those 
which  are  very  graceful  in  one  person,  would  be  equally 
ungraceful  in  another.* 

9.  Assiduous  practice,  careful  observation,  and  a  con- 
stant recollection  of  what  we  now  reiterate,  that  in  read- 
ing a  work,  you  are  speaking  the  author's  words  for 
him,  will  give  you  such  a  proficiency  in  this  important 
and  delightful  art,  as  will  be  highly  creditable  to  your- 
self, and  equally  gratifying  to  your  friends  and  associ- 
ates. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
Ticisi^iitiifle. 

1.  In  every  department  of  nature,  and  in  all  the  works 
of  art,  we  perceive  a  constant  succession  of  growth  and 
decay,  of  formation  and  destruction.  Nothing  is  per- 
manent ;  nothing  is  constant  but  vicissitude. 

2.  The  warm  breezes  of  spring  dissolve  the  snows  of 
winter,  clothe  the  fields  with  spring  grass  and  blushing 
roses,  and  restore  to  the  groves  their  green,  glossy  foliage, 
and  their  warbling  birds.  Soon  the  frosts  of  autumn 
tinge  the  forests  with  red  and  yellow,  and  scatter  its  sear 
leaves  on  the  gale,   and  where  the  robin  lately  sung, 
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amidst  whispering  leaves,  the  bleak,  north  wind  whistles 
through  naked  branches. 

3.  Night  follows  day,  and  day  gives  place  to  night. 
The  heat  and  splendour  of  noon  yield  to  the  cool  breeze 
Hid  the  softer  tnits  of  evening.     The  setting  sun  paints 

■  he  summits  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  edges  of 
ihe  purple  clouds,  with  streaks  of  glittering  gold ;  and 
night,  following,  obliterates  his  work.  Again  day  ap- 
proaches, and  the  modest  stars  tremble,  and  shrink,  and 
retire  from  the  sun's  ardent  gaze. 

4.  Plants  spring  up  from  the  seed,  they  bloom,  they 
jear  fruit,  they  decay,  they  mingle  with  the  earth  and 
become  nourishment  for  others.  The  oak,  once  a  slen- 
der plant,  becomes  a  wide  spreading  tree,  a  shelter  for 
flocks  and  herds ;  and  then,  transformed  to  planks  and 
beams,  it  encounters  the  winds  and  waves  of  every  sea, 
and  at  last  lies  a  wreck  on  a  foreign  shore. 

5.  Sometimes  the  face  of  a  country  is  clianged ;  and 
what  was  lately  a  gloomy  forest,  inhabited  only  by  prow- 
ling beasts  and  savage  men,  becomes  the  abode  of  civil- 
ization, and  wealth,  and  refinement.  Again  the  pop- 
ulous country  becomes  desolate,  and  the  busy  and  beau- 
tiful city  becomes  a  silent  and  shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 
The  once  splendid  palace  is  now  overgrown  with  moss 
and  ivy,  and  the  halls  that  once  resounded  with  the  har- 
angues of  wisdom  and  elocjuence,  now  sleep  in  silence, 
or  echo  only  the  owlet's  scream. 

G.  A  small  band  ot  robbers,  associated  for  mutual  de- 
fence and  assistance,  become  a  powerful  nation,  and  the 
conquerors  of  tiie  world.  Power  procures  them  wealth, 
and  wealth,  introducing  luxury,  renders  them  effeminate, 
and  consequently  an  easy  prey  to  nations  less  refined, 
but  hardier  and  more  warlike.  These  follow  the  same 
routine,  and  give  place  to  others.  The  land  of  Pompey 
and  Cajsar,  and  Virgil  and  Cicero,  is  now  the  land  of 
opera  singers  and  puppet  shows.  England,  once  too 
weak  to  defend  her  own  little  island,  now  "rules  the 
waves,"  and  possesses  territories  "on  which  the  sun  nev- 
er sets." 

7.  Great  changes  frequently  occur  in  the  character  of 
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individuals.  The  son,  whose  prudence  and  virtue  prom- 
ised to  cheer  and  support  the  declining  years  of  his  pa- 
rents, at  length  abandons  himself  to  vice,  and  "brinors 
down  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  He, 
whose  youthful  heart  always  sympathised  with  distress, 
who  was  always  ready  to  share  his  last  dollar  with  the 
deserving  needy,  can  at  length  hear  with  apathy  the 
cries  of  the  orphan,  while  thousands  lie  useless  in  hi» 
chest. 

8.  Great  and  frequent  changes  occur  in  the  circum- 
stances of  families.  The  father  possesses  a  large  estate, 
the  son,  bred  in  affluence,  and  neither  taught  nor  ex- 
perienced in  the  principles  of  economy,  becomes  poor  ; 
while  the  grandson,  by  his  father's  example,  and  his  own 
experience,  taught  the  value  of  money,  and  the  care  and 
industry,  necessary  for  its  acquisition  and  preservation, 
becomes  rich. 

9.  We  see,  likewise,  great  reverses  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  individuals.  The  child  of  poverty  and  obscurity, 
climbs  to  the  highest'  seats  of  wealth  and  honor  ;  and  he, 
whom  thousands  had  flattered,  and  millions  obeyed,  lan- 
guishes in  prison,  or  bleeds  on  the  scaffold.  An  obscure 
adventurer  ascends  the  throne  of.a  mighty  empire,  and 
armies  march  at  his  command ;  then,  hurled  from  his 
seat,  and  banished  from  his  home,  he  pines  a  prisoner  on 
a  lone  rock  in  the  ocean.  "But  yesterday  he  might 
hare  stood  against  the  world,  now,  none  so  poor  to  do 
him  reverence." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
Cheerfulness. 

1.  "  The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  show 
her  in  the  most  advantageous  views,  and  make  her 
altogether  lovely,  are  cheerfulness  and  good  nature. 
These  generally  go  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be  agrea- 
ble  to  others  who  is  not  easy  within  himself     They  are 
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both  very  requisite  in  a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out 
melancholy  from  the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged 
in,  and  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from  sour- 
ing into  severity  and  censoriousness. 

'2.  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we 
think  of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of 
hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can  suffer  their  aversion  for  a  party 
to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  person  who  is  engaged 
in  it?  A  man  must  be  excessively  stupid,  as  well  as 
uncharitable,  who  believes  that  there  is  no  virtue  but  on 
his  own  side,  and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honest  as 
himself  who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles. 
3.  Men  may  oppose  one  another  in  some  particulars,  but 
ought  not  to  carry  their  hatred  to  those  qualities  which 
are  of  so  amiable  a  nature  in  themselves,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in  dispute.  Men  of  virtue, 
though  of  different  interest,  ought  to  consider  them- 
selves as  more  nearly  united  with  one  another,  than 
with  the  vicious  part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with 
them  in  the  same  civil  concerns.  We  should  bear  the 
same  love  towards  a  man  of  honor  who  is  a  living  an- 
tagonist, which  Tully  tells  us  eVery  one  naturally  does 
to  an  enemy  that  is  dead.  In  short,  we  should  esteem 
virtue  though  in  a  foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a 
friend. 

4.  I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treatments 
which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  characters  of 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How  many  per- 
sons of  undoubted  probity  and  exemplary  virtue,  on 
either  side,  are  blackened  and  defamed  !  How  many 
men  of  honour  exposed  to  obloquy  and  reproach  !  Those 
therefore  who  are  cither  the  instruments  or  abettors  in 
such  infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  per- 
sons who  make  use  of  religion  to  promote  their  cause, 
not  of  their  cause  to  promote  religi;)n." 

5.  How  true  is  all  this  !  and  how  large  a  share  of 
discomfort,  if  not  positive  unhappiness,  flows  from  the 
absence  of  the  disposition  here  enforced? — What  mem- 
ber of  the  family  circle,  or  what  person  in  any  of  the 
relations  which  cause  universal  association,  cannot  per- 
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ceive,  that  to  cultivate  a  gentle  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
is  to  give  a  guarantee  for  half  the  possible  pleasure  of 
life?  There  are  very  few  minds  so  dull,  or  hearts  so 
cold,  or  tempers  so  sullen,  that  they  cannot  be  won  into 
the  reciprocity  of  a  kind  and  calm  bearing. 

6.  And  even  where  the  generous  effort  may  fail,  there 
is  the  quiet  and  sure  reward  of  an  easy  conscience. — 
There  are  indeed  no  nicuiories  more  pleasant  than  tho.se 
of  earnest  and  constant  efforts  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
whom  necessity  may  make  our  companions  ;  to  feel 
that  we  have  studied  their  proper  tastes  and  borne  with 
their  humours.  A  cheerfvU  heart  is  sunshine,  at  least 
to  its  possessor,  and  very  rare  are  the  ungrateful  tem- 
peraments which  cannot  reflect  its  light. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
The  Destruction  of  ^ennaelieril). 

1.  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  : 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

2.  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strowu. 

3.  For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  cnce  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew 

'still ! 

4.  And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  : 
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And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

,  And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmoteby  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  ! 


CHAPTER  XLVni. 

Iii(|tii8iti¥cne§s. 

1.  About  twenty  years  ago,  there  lived  a  singular  old 
gentleman  in  the  Hall  among  the  Elm  Trees.  He  was 
about  three  score  years  of  age,  very  rich,  and  somewhat 
odd  in  his  habits  ;  but  for  generosity  and  benevolence  he 
had  no  equal.  No  poor  cottage  stood  in  need  of  com- 
forts which  he  was  not  ready  to  supply  ;  no  sick  man  or 
woman  languished  for  want  of  his  assistance  ;  nor  even 
a  beggar,  unless  a  known  imposter,  went  empty  handed 
from  the  hall. 

2.  Now  it  happened  that  the  old  gentleman  wanted  a 
boy  to  wait  on  him  at  table,  and  to  attend  him  in  differ- 
ent ways,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  young  people.  But 
as  much  as  he  liked  the  society  of  the  young,  he  had 
a  great  aversion  to  that  curiosity  in  which  too  many  peo- 
ple are  too  apt  to  indulge.  He  used  to  say,  'The  boy 
that  will  peep  into  a  drawer  will  be  tempted  to  take  some- 
thing out  of  it ;  and  he  who  will  steal  a  penny,  in  his 
youth,  will  steal  a  pound  in  his  manhood.'  This  dispo- 
sition to  repress  evil,  as  well  as  to  encourage  good  con- 
duct, formed  apart  of  his  character,  for  though  of  «heer- 
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ful  temper,  and  not  given  to  severity,  he  would  not  pass 
over  a  fault,  till  it  was  acknowledged  or  repented  of. 

3.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  he  was  in  want  of  a 
servant,  than  several  applications  were  made  for  the  sit- 
uation ;  but  he  determined  not  to  engage  any  till  he  had 
in  some  way  ascertained  that  he  did  not  possess  a  curi- 
ous, prying  disposition. 

4.  It  was  Monday  morning  that  seven  lads,  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  clothes,  with  bright  and  happy  faces,  made 
their  appearance  at  the  Hall,  each  of  them  desirous  to 
obtain  the  situation  they  applied  for.  Now,  the  old  gen- 
tleman, being  of  a  singular  disposition,  had  prepared  a 
room  in  such  a  way  that  he  might  easily  know  if  any  of 
the  young  people,  who  applied  to  be  his  servant,  were 
given  to  meddle  unnecessarily  with  things  around  them, 
or  to  peep  into  cupboards  and  drawers.  He  took  care 
that  the  lads,  who  were  then  at  Elm  Tree  Hall,  should  be 
shown  into  his  room  one  after  another. 

5.  At  first,  James  Turner  was  sent  into  the  room,  and 
told  that  he  would  have  to  wait  a  little  ;  so  James  sat 
down  on  a  chair  near  the  door.  For  some  time  he  was 
Tery  quiet,  and  looked  about  him ;  but  there  seemed  to 
be  so  many  curious  things  in  the  room,  that  at  last  he 
got  up  to  peep  at  them.  On  the  table  was  placed  a  dish- 
cover,  and  James  wanted  sadly  to  know  what  was  under 
it,  but  he  felt  afraid  to  lift  it  up.  But  habits  are  strong 
things,  and  James  was  of  a  curious  disposition  ;  he  could 
not  withstand  the  temptation  of  taking  one  peep ;  so  he 
lifted  up  the  cover. 

6.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  sad  affair ;  for  under  the 
dish-cover  was  a  heap  of  light  feathers  ;  part  of  the  feath- 
•ers,  drawn  up  by  the  current  of  air,  flew  around  the 
room,  and  James  in  his  fright,  putting  down  the  cover 
hastily,  puffed  the  rest  of  them  off  the  table.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  James  began  quickly  to  pick  up  the  feath- 
ers, one  by  one,  but  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  in  the 
adjoining  room,  hearing  a  scuffle,  and  guessing  the  cause, 
«ntered  the  room,  to  the  consternation  of  James  Turner, 
who  was  very  soon  dismissed,  as  a  boy  who  had  not  prin- 
ciple enough  to  resist  even  the  slightest  temptation. 
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7.  When  the  room  was  once  more  arranged,  Thomas 
Hawker  was  placed  there  until  such  time  as  he  should 
be  sent  for.  No  sooner  was  he  left  to  himself,  than  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  plate  of  fine,  ripe  cherries. 
Now  Thomas  was  uncommonly  fond  of  cherries.  And 
he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  miss  one  among  so 
many.  He  looked,  and  longed,  and  looked,  for  some  time; 
and  just  as  he  had  got  off  his  seat  to  take  one,  he  heard, 
as  he  thought,  a  foot,  coming  to  the  door  ;  but  no,  it  was 
a  false  alarm.  Taking  fresh  coprage,  he  went  and  took 
a  very  fine  cherry,  for  he  was  determined  to  take  but  one, 
and  put  it  in  his  mouth.  It  was  excellent ;  and  he  then 
persuaded  himself  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  taking  another; 
tliis  he  did,  and  hastily  popped  it  into  his  mouth. — 

8.  Now  the  old  gentleman  had  placed  a  few  small 
cherries  at  the  top  of  the  others,  filled  with  Cayeime  pep- 
per ;  one  of  these,  Thomas  had  unfortunately  taken,  and 
it  made  his  mouth  smart  and  burn  most  intolerably. 
The  old  gentleman  heard  him  coughing,  and  knew  rery 
well  what  was  the  matter.  The  boy  who  would  take 
what  did  not  belong  to  him,  if  no  more  than  a  cherry,  was 
not  the  boy  for  him.  Thomas  Hawker  was  sent  about 
his  business,  without  delay,  with  his  mouth  almost  ashct 
as  if  he  had  put  a  burning  coal  into  it. 

9.  William  Baker  was  next  introduced  into  the  room 
and  left  t©  himself;  but  he  had  not  been  in  the  room  tw« 
minutes,  before  he  began  to  move  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Having  looked  around  the  room,  he  noticed  a 
drawer  to  the  table,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  peep  there- 
in ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  lay  hold  on  the  drawer  knob, 
than  he  set  a  large  bell  ringing,  which'  was  concealed 
under  the  table. 

10.  The  old  gentleman  immediately  answered  the 
summons,  and  entered  the  room.  William  was  so  star- 
tled at  the  sudden  ringing  of  the  bell,  that  all  his  impu- 
dence could  not  support  him  ;  he  looked  as  if  one  might 
knock  him  down  with  a  feather.  The  old  gentleman 
jisked  him  if  he  rang  the  bell  because  he  wanted  any- 
thing.    Willam  was  much  confused,  and  tried  to  excus* 
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himself,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  it  did  not  prevent  his 
being  ordered  off  the  premises. 

11.  Samuel  Jones  was  then  shown  into  the  room  by 
an  old  steward ;  and  being  of  a  curious  disposition,  he 
touched  nothing,  but  only  looked  at  things  about  him. 
At  last  he  saw  that  a  closet  door  was  a  little  open,  and 
thinking  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  know 
that  he  had  opened  it  a  little  more,  he  very  cautiously 
opened  it  an  inch  farther,  looked  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door,  that  it  might  not  catch  against  anything  and 
make  a  noise.  Now  had  he  looked  at  the  top,  instead 
of  the  bottom,  it  might  have  been  better  for  him,  for  at 
the  top  of  the  door  was  fastened  a  plug  which  tilled  the 
hole  of  a  small  barrel  of  sliot. 

12.  He  ventured  to  open  the  door,  one  inch,  then 
another,  till  the  plug  being  pulled  out  of  the  barrel,  the 
leaden  sliot  began  to  pour  out,  at  a  strong  rate  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  the  clo.set  was  placed  a  pan  ;  and  the  shot,  Call- 
ing upon  this  pan,  made  such  a  clatter  that  Samuel  was 
half  frightened  out  of  his  senses.  The  old  gentleman 
came  into  the  room  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  and 
there  he  found  Samuel  nearly  as  pale  as  a  sheet.  Samuel 
was  soon  dismissed. 

13.  It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Henry  Roberts  to  be 
put  into  the  room.  The  other  boys  had  \)een  sent  to 
their  homes,  in  different  ways,  and  no  one  knew  the  ex- 
perience of  the  others  who  had  been  in  the  room  of  trial. 
On  the  table  stood  a  small  round  box,  with  a  screw  top 
to  it,  and  H.arry,  thinking  it  contained  something  curi- 
ous, could  not  be  easy  without  unscrewing  it ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  do  this,  than  out  pounced  an  artiticial 
snake,  full  a  yard  long,  and  fell  upon  his  arm. — He  start- 
ed back  and  uttered  a  scream  whicli  brought  the  old 
gentleman  to  his  elbow.  There  stood  Harry  with  the 
bottom  of  the  box  in  one  hand,  the  top  in  the  other,  and 
the  snllke  on  the  floor,  '  Come,  come,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  handing  him  out  of  the  room,  'one  snake  is 
quite  enough  to  have  in  the  house  at  a  time  ;  therefore 
the  sooner  you  are  gone  the  better  ;'  with  that  he  dis- 
missed him  without  waiting  a  moment  for  his  reply. 
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14.  Robert  Bell  next  entered  the  room,  and,  being  left 
alone,  soon  commenced  amusing  himself  by  looking  at 
the  curiosities  around  him.  Robert  was  not  only  curious 
and  prying,  but  dishonest ;  and  observing  the  key 
was  left  in  the  drawer  of  a  book-case,  he  stepped  on 
tiptoe  in  that  direction  ;  but  the  moment  he  touched  the 
key,  which  had  a  wire  fastened  to  it,  that  communica- 
ted with  an  electric  machine,  Robert  received  such  a 
shock  as  he  was  not  likely  to  forget.  No  sooner  did  ho 
sufficiently  recover  himself  to  walk,  than  he  was  told  to 
ieave  the  house,  and  leave  other  people  to  lock  and  un- 
lock their  own  drawers. 

15.  The  last  boy  was  John  Grove;  and  though  he 
was  left  in  the  room,  full  twenty  minutes,  he  never,  du- 
ring the  time,  stirred  from  his  ch*ir.  John  had  his  eyes 
ia  his  head  as  well  as  others,  but  he  had  more  integrity 
in  his  heart ;  neither  the  dish-cover,  the  cherries,  the 
drawer-knob,  the  closet-door,  the  round  box,  nor  the  key, 
tempted  him  to  ri.se  from  his  seat ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  half  an  hour,  he  was  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  old  gentleman  at  Elm  Tree  Hall. 

John  Grove  followed  his  master  to  his  grave,  and  re- 
ceived a  large  legacy  for  his  upright  conduct  in  his  ser- 
vice. 


'     CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Value  or  the  Bible. 

^  1.  In  every  generation,  and  wherever  the  light  of 
Revelatiop  has  shone,  men  of  all  ranks,  conditions  and 
states  of  mind  have  found  in  this  volume,  a  correspond- 
ent for  every  movement  towards  the  better,  felt  in  their 
hearts.  The  needy  sAul  has  found  supply — the  feeble  a 
help  ;  the  sorrowful  a  comfort,  yea,  be  the  recipiency  the 
least  \vhich  can  consist  with  moral  life,  there  is  an  an- 
swering grace  ready  to  enter. 

2.  The    Bible  has  been  found  a  spiritual    world — 
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spiritual,  yet  at  the  same  time  outward  and  common  t*» 
all.  You  in  one  place,  I  inanother,  all  men,  somewhere 
and  at  some  time,  meet  with  an  assurance  that  the  hope? 
and  fears,  the  thoughts  and  yearnings,  which  proceed 
from  or  tend  to  a  right  spirit  in  us,  are  not  dreams  or 
fleeting  singularities,  not  voices  heard  in  sleep,  or 
spectres  which  the  eye  suffers,  not  perceives, — as  if  on 
some  dark  night,  a  pilgrim,  suddenly  beholding  a  bright 
star,  moving  before  him,  should  stop  in  fear  and  per- 
plexity. 

3.  But  lo,  traveller  after  traveller  passes  by  him,  and 
each,  being  questioned  as  to  whither  he  is  going,  makes 
an  answer,  *'  I  ara  following  my  guiding  star."  The 
pilgrim  quickens  his  own  steps  and  passes  onward  in 
confidence.  More  confident  still  will  he  be,  if,  by  the 
way-side,  he  should  find,  here  and  there,  ancient  monu- 
ments, each  with  its  votive  lamp,  and  on  each  the  name 
of  some  former  pilgrim,  and  a  record  that  there  he  had 
first  seen  or  first  begun  to  follow  the  benignant  star  ! 

4.  Not  otherwise  is  it  with  the  varied  contents  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  The  hungry  have  found  food,  the 
thirsty  a  living  spring,  the  feeble  a  staff,  and  the  victo- 
rious wayfarer,  songs  of  welcome  and  strains  of  music  ; 
and  as  long  as  each  man  asks,  on  account  of  his  wants, 
and  asks  what  he  wants,  no  man  will  discover  aught  a- 
miss  or  deficient  in  the  vast  and  many  chambered  store- 
house.— Good  and  holy  men,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind,  the  kingly  spirit  of  history,  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  mighty  nations,  have  borne  witness  to  its  ir»- 
fluences,  have  declared  it  to  be  beyond  comparison  the 
most  perfect  instrument,  the  onlj  adequate  organ  of 
humanitr. 
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CHAPTER  L. 
'ilje  folly  aiitS  wickedness  of  War. 

1.  Two  poor  mortals,  elevated  with  the  distincticn  of 
a  golden  bauble  en  their  heads,  called  a  crcwn,  ttike 
offence  at  each  other,  without  any  reason,  cr  with  the 
very  bad  one  of  wishing  for  an  cpportunity  of  aggran- 
dizing themselves  by  making  reciprccjJ  depredi.ticns. 
The  creatures  of  the  ccurt,  and  the  leading  men  <  f  the 
nation,  who  are  usually  under  the  influence  cf  the  ccurt, 
resolve  (for  it  is  their  interest)  to  fuppcrt  their  rcyaJ 
master,  and  are  never  at  a  less  to  invent  scir.e  cclcura- 
ble  pretence  for  engaging  the  naticn  in  war. 

2.  Taxes  of  the  most  burdeiiscnie  kind  are  levied, 
soldiers  are  collected,  so  as  to  leave  a  paucity  cf  hus- 
bandmen ;  reviews  and  encenipments  succeed,  iv.d  at 
last  fifteen  cr  twenty  thousand  men  meet  en  a  plain,  and 
coolly  shed  each  other's  bleed,  withcut  the  fmalleet 
personal  animosity,  or  the  shadcw  cf  a  prcvccatit  n. 

3.  The  kings,  in  the  meantime,  and  the  grandees, 
who  have  eraplcyed  theee  peer  innocent  victhrstr  jhcct 
bullets  at  each  ether's  heads,  remain  quietly  ct  he rre, 
and  amuse  themselves,  in  the  intervals  c(  balls,  hunt- 
ing schemes,  and  pleasures  cf  every  jpeciep,  with  lead- 
ing at  the  fireside,  and  over  a  cup  cf  chccckte,  the 
despatches  frcm  the  army,  and  the  news  in  the  Extra- 
ordinary Gazette. 

4.  If  the  King  of  Prussia  were  net  at  the  herd  cf 
som.e  of  the  best  trccps  in  the  wcrld  he  wculd  le  juf'rcd 
more  worthy  cf  being  tried,  and  ccnden  ned,  ri  il  e  Cld 
Bailey,  than  any  ehedder  cf  bleed  who  ever  died  \y  a 
halter.  But  he  is  a  king;  hut  he  is  a  hero  : — these 
names  fascinnte  us,  and  we  enrol  the  butcher  cf  rtjan- 
kind  among  their  benefactors. 

5.  When  one  considers  the  dreadful  circun^ctrrros 
that  attend  ev.en  victcries,  one  c:  nnct  help  leirg  a.  little 
•hocked  at  the  exultaticn  which  they  cccasicn.  I  hrve 
often  thought  it  would  be  a  la.uohable  scere,  if  there 
•rere  net  too  much  cf  the  melancholy  in  it,  when  a  cir 
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de  of  eager  politicians  have  met  to  congratulate  each 
•ther  en  a  piece  of  good  news  just  arrived.  Evt-ry  eye 
sparkles  with  delight ;  every  voice  is  raised  in  announc- 
ing the  h.-ippy  event. 

6.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  joy  ?  and  for 
what  are  cur  windows  illuminated,  bonfires  kindled, 
bells  rung,  and  fer.sts  celebrcted  ?  We  have  hud  a  suc- 
cessful engngenf.ent.  We  have  left  a  tJ;ouFtind  of  the 
enemy  de;:d  en  the  field  tf  bjittlc,  end  only  nine  hundred 
of  cur  countrynscn.  Charming  news  !  it  was  a  glorious 
battle!  But  befcreycu  give  a  locre  to  jour  nptures, 
pause  a  while  ;  and  consider,  that  to  every  one  of  these 
nineteen  hundred,  life  was  no  less  sweet  than  it  is  to 
you  ;  that  to  the  f.ir  greater  part  of  them  there  prob- 
ably were  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters,  sis- 
ters, brothers  and  friends,  all  of  whom  rre  at  this  nvj- 
ment  bewailing  that  event  whi^ch  cccasicna  your  fccliib 
and  brutal  triumph. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
Ascent  ol'Tesisvias. 

1.  On  the  evening  following  cur  arrival  at  Nsplec,  a 
party  of  us  set  off  on  a  visit  to  Vesuvius.  It  was  a 
tranquil,  clcudless,  balmy  night.  The  stars  shone  sweet- 
ly, and  the  full  moon  looked  like  seme  lovelier  and  hap- 
pier sphere,  floating  through  fields  of  ether,  and  shed- 
ding its  pfire  effulgence  en  a  dark  but  not  ungrateful 
world, — Our  coachman  took  the  street  that  lies  along 
the  quay,  so  that  we  had  the  city  on  our  left  and  the 
bay  en  our  right.  The  vast  capital  of  Southern  Italy 
was  like  a  giant  reposing  after  the  labours  of  the  day. 

2.  The  cccasirnal  rattling  of  a  carriage  over  a  smooth 
pavement,  the  trend  of  a  solitary  pedcstrirn,  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  sentry,  or  the  sonn-  of  a  boatman,  were  the 
only  sounds  thrt  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour.  The 
e3bot  of  moonlight  playing  oo  the  rippled  eurface  of  tha 
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water,  and  aaiong  the  rigging  of  the  ships  that  crowded 
Ihe  harbour,  and  resting  on  the  sombre  and  massive 
edifises  th  it  lined  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  the  doraet 
and  spires  th  it  sh")ot  up  above  them,  was  like  tluise  as- 
cribed to  the  w-ind  of  some  Arabian  magician.  How 
solemn,  haw  soothing,  is  the  contemplation  of  such,a 
scene  at  s\ich  an  hour  ! — Insensibility  itself  could  scarce- 
ly behold  it  without  emotion. 

3.  The  distance  from  Naples  to  Resina  is  five  railee, 
but  the  country  seats  on  the  road  are  so  frequent,  that 
you  scarcely  appear  to  have  issued  from  the  city  at  all  iu 
traveling  it.  Ev^ery  little  while  we  passed  a  lamp  burn- 
ing before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  at  which  our  guide 
and  coachman  would  cross  themselves  most  devoutlj. 
From  Resina  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  which  the  visiter 
has  to  ascend  on  foot,  the  distance  is  about  three  milea. 
The  path,  during  the  first  part  of  our  ride,  lay  through 
the  vineyards  that  yield  the  celebrated  wine  called 
LachripncE  Ciristi. 

4.  These  vineyards,  which  are  rich  and  flourishing  at 
the  base  of  Vesuvius,  become  less  and  less  so,  till  they 
at  length  entirely  disappear.  They  are  succeeded  by  a 
little  stinted  shrubbery,  which,  in  its  turn,  gives  place 
to  the  utter  and  eternal  desolation  that  reigns  on  the 
'brow  of  the  volcano,  and  whose  empire  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  feeblest  effort  of  animated  nature.  The  latter 
part  of  our  ride  conducted  us  through  vast  fields  of  lava, 
piled  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  wild- 
est imaginable  outlines. 

5.  Having  at  length  reached  the  foot  of  the  cone,  we 
"dismounted,  and  began  to  ascend  the  steepest  and 
most  difficult  part  of  the  mountain.  We  commenced 
with  great  spirit,  but  soon   had  occasion  to  repent  our 

wash  rapidity,  for,  before  reaching  the  sumit,  we  felt  the 
want  of  the  strength  we  had  foolishly  thrown  away  at 
the  begining.  The  ridge  which  surrounds  the  crater 
we  reached  just  at  the  peep  of  day.  The  first  view  of 
the  interior  filled  us  with  astonishment  and  awe. 

C.  We  looked  down  into  an  immense,  frightful  gulf, 
from  whose  bottom  and  sides  millions  of  little  column* 
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of  smoko  were  issuing,  and  in  whose  centre  rose  an  in- 
ner mound,  which  threw  up,  at  short  intervals,  flames, 
volumes,  of  white  smoke,  pumice  stones,  and  nieltod 
lava,  with  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  thunder.  The 
world  can  scarcely  contain  a  prospect  of  more  dreary 
and  sublime  desolation. 

7.  "  Nature,"  says  the  author  of  Comina,  "  is  here 
no  more  in  relation  with  man.  He  can  no  more  be- 
lieve himself  her  lord,  for  she  escapes  from  his  tyranny 
by  means  of  death."  Although  the  guide-book  cautions 
visiters  against  the  "  ambitit  us  und  mcst'daiigercus  mad- 
ness" of  descending  into  the  crater,  warning  them 
against  trusting  to  the  apparent  calm  of  the  vclcano,  we 
were  rash  enough  to  disregard  the  advice,  and  venture 
down.  It  is  two  thousand  feet  deep,  and  can  be  de- 
ncended  only  in  one  place. 

8.  The  surface  of  the  crater  consists  of  layers  of 
lava,  broken  and  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  internal 
fires,  as  we  sometimes  see  ice  along  the  margin  of  our 
riveri5.  These  fires  are  constantly  working  up,  so  that, 
in  some  places,  we  trod  on  almost  red-hot  lava,  and  in 
others,  the  smell  of  sulphur  was  so  .«;trong,  that  we  were 
well  nigh  suffocated.  All  this  notwithstandinrg,  we  pro- 
ceeded over  the  dangerous  soil,  till  we  reached  the  in- 
ner mound,  which  we  had  the  still  greater  temerity  to 
descend  also.  Here  we  had  a  view  of  what  n)ay  be 
termed  the  inner  crater  consisting  of  one  principal 
mouth,  and  two  smaller  ones,  from  which  smoke,  flnme, 
and  liquid  lava  have  beeit  issuing  for  eighteen  hundred 
years, 

9.  We  approached  so  near  the  fearful  abyss,  that  we 
could  distinctly  see  the  boiling,  red-hot  lava  in  its  bow- 
els, and  with  a  single  leap  might  have  gained  that  im- 
mortality at  Vesuvius,  which  the  mad  poet  Empedocles 
did  at  ^tna. 

10.  The  sun  had  risen  while  we  were  in  these  lower 
regions,  and,  on  re-ascending,  the  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  was  indeed  a  relief  to  the  feelings  oc- 
casioned by  those  scenes  of  desolate  and  dreary  sublimity 
which  alone  meet  the  eye  in  that  abode  of  death.     The 
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Bay  of  Naples,  with  its  fiiry  islands  and  its  winding, 
village-crowned  coast;  the  sweep  of  the  ocean;  the 
queen-like  city,  with  its  innumerable  domes  and  spirea, 
glittering  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  morning ;  the  Phle- 
graean  Fields,  the  f  ibled  battle-ground  of  gods,  and  th« 
favourite  haunt  of  the  Muses  ;  the  Canipagna  Felice, 
that  classic  valley,  covered  with  the  richest  vineyards  in 
the  world,  and  giy  with  a  thousand  villages  ;  and,  finally, 
the  distant  Appenines,  lifting  their  majestic  summits  to 
the  clouds,  all  lay  spread  nut  before  us  like  some  en- 
chanted scene,  believed  to  exist  only  in  imagination,  and 
to  be  seen  alone  on  the  pages  of  romance.  What  an 
Accumulation  of  beauties !  The  world  can  scarcely  con- 
tain such  another  prospect.  Well  may  the  Neapolitani 
be  proud  of  what  nature  hss  dene  for  their  country. 
Nowhere  else  has  she  scattered  her  charma  with  such 
Urish  prodigality. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

*  That  ye,  throoigift  His  poverty,  mig^ht 
toe  rich.' 

1.  *Tis  summer,  and  the  fervid  mid  day  sun 
Pours  forth  his  scorching  rays,  en  Judea's  wild 
And  barren  desert ;  where  no  cooling  breeze 
Revives  the  fiinti:ig  spirit,  and  no  tree 
Invites  the  weiry  traveler  to  rest 
Beneath  its  shelter.     Whither,  in  this  hcur, 
Gocth  that  Icnely  man  1  Why  might  he  net 
Have  tarried  till  the  coming  night  had  ceded 
The  burning  sands?     His  ueiry  steps  are  turned 
Towards  Beth  ny  :  fcr  there  one  wh^  m  ha  loves 
Is  sleeping  in  t'.ie  grave,  and  he  m.;ke3  haste 
To  SGCthc  the  sisters'  heiiris,  said  to  cdi  fcrlh 
His  friend  to  life  aTjiii. 
K  2 
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*•  Low  in  the  glowing  west 

The  Bun  is  sinking  now,  and  twilight  come« 
In  all  its  calm  and  gentle  loveliness, 
To  bless  the  restless  world.     The  weary  now 
May  seek  their  quiet  homes,  and  there  forget 
The  cares  and  sorrows  which  the  day-light  brinp. 

••  But  he  sits  down, 

Weary  and  faint  with  hunger,  by  the  way. 
Hia  followers  gather  round,  to  share  with  him 
A  piece  of  bread,  and  water  from  the  spring. 

^-  The  midnight  wind 

Blows  fiercely  o'er  the  waves  of  Galilee. 
Dark  clouds  are  gathering  fast ;  and  loud  anci  dee^ 
The  thunder  answers  to  the  dashing  surge. 
The  bird  sinks  to  its  nest ; — the  wandering  beast 
Seeks  shelter  from  the  blast;  but  he  alone 
Walks  by  the  troubled  lake;  and  on  his  head. 
Unsheltered  from  its  fury,  bursts  the  storm. 

Why  seeks  he  not  his  home?  Why  seeks  he  ncft 
Rest  with  the  loved  ones  who  would  gather  round 
Him  in  their  fondness,  and  would  gladly  mak* 
Hig  pillowed  bed  ? 

6.  '  Alas  I  birds  hare  their  nests. 

The  wandering  beast  his  lair  ;  but  he  hath  not 
A  place  to  rest  his  head  !  'Tis  his  to  taste 
Of  every  woe  which  mingles  in  the  cup 
Of  human  wretchedness, — to  bear  the  scrrn 
And  insults  of  the  wcrld,  upon  \shcse  deeds 
Of  dark  and  fearful  guilt,  he  pours  the  light 
Of  heavenly  truth.     Death  prisnneth  the  cup, 
Yet  he  shrinks  not  to  drain  the  bitterest  dregs. 
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a.  Such  was  the  lot  he  cho«e, 

Freely  and  fearlessly,  to  bear  for  us, 
That  through  his  poverty  we  might  be  rich 
In  never-failing  treasures  :  By  his  death 
To  open  wide  the  gates  of  endless  bliss — 
To  triumph  o'er  the  grave,  and  to  disclose 
A  healing  fountain  where  the  sick  may  find 
Health  and  immortal  vigour. 

7.  Awake  !  awake  my  soul,  to  songs  of  praise  1 
In  lofty  anthems  sing  the  love  of  Him 

Who  hath  redeemed  us  !  Love  unsearchable. 
Ineffable,  and  boundless  ;  which  doth  make 
Us  kings  and  priests  to  God.     The  heirs  of  Hii», 
Whose  empire  is  the  boundless  universe, — 
Before  whose  throne  the  flaming  seraphim 
Bow  down  and  veil  their  faces. 

8.  In  vain,  alas !  I  seek  an  earthly  strain, 
Worthy  the  sacred  theme.     I'll  bow  medowB 
In  silent  adoration,  till  the  hour 

When  my  freed  spirit  shall  ascend  to  join 

The  countless  millions,  who  with  c«aaele»a  tongB, 

Worship  before  Him. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Wby  fihould  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud  ? 

1.  Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  t 
Like  a  fast  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud— 
A  flash  of  tha  lightning,  a  break  of  the  ww, 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 
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2.  The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade — 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid. 

The  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

3.  The  hand  of  the  kin:^  that  a  sceptre  hath  borne — 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  a  mitre  hath  worn — 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

4.  The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whoM 

eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure ;  her  triumphs  are  by, 
And  the  memory  cf  those  who   beloved  her  and 

praised. 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  cf  the  living  erased, 

6.  The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  to  th« 

steep —  ■ 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  cf  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

6.  The  saint  that  enjoyed  the  communion  cf  heaven — 
The  sinner  that  dared  to  remain  unforgiven — 
The  wise  and  the  fcclish — the  guilty  and  just, 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bt  nes  in  the  dust, 

7.  We  are  the  sam,e  things  that  cur  fathers  have  been— 
We  see  the  snnte  sightjrthnt  cur  fathers  have  seen — 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  nud  ive  feci  the  same  eun. 
And  we  run  the  sr.mc  ccursc  that  cur  fathers  have 

run. 

8.  The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  cf,  they  too  would 

think ; 
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From  the  death  we^are  shrinking  from,  they  too  would 

shrink — 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  to  they  too  would  clkig, 
But  it  speeds  from  the  earth  like  a  bird  on  its  wing. 

).  Yes,  hope  and  despondence,  and  pleasure  and  pain 
Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain — 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the 

dirge, 
Still  follow  e?.ch  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

0.  'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye — 'tis  the    draught  of  Ji 
breath — 
From  the  blossom  of  youth  to  the  paleness  of  death — 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal's  be  proud  ? 


CHAPTER  LIV- 
Scli-3:^d[ucatioff3. 

1.  The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter,  writtea 
with  no  view  to  publication,  from  the  "learned  Black- 
smith," shews  the  manner  in  which  he  made  his  remark- 
able attainments,  and  may  be  of  servic3  to  other  minds 
in  similar  circumstances. 

2.  "I  was  the  youngest  of  many  brethren,  and  my  pa- 
rents were  poor.  My  means  of  education  were  limited 
to  the  advantages  of  a  district  school ;  and  thrsa  again 
were  circumscribed  by  my  father's  death,  which  deprived 
me  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  those  scanty  opportunitie* 
which  I  had  previ  )usly  enjoyed. 

3.  A  few  months  after  Jhis  decease,  I  apprenticed  my- 
self to  a  blacksmith  in  my  native  xillage.  Thither  I  car- 
ried an  indomitable  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  li- 
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brary — all  the  historical  works  in  which,  I  had  at  thai 
time  perused.  At  the  expiration  of  little  more  than  half 
my  apprenticeship,  I  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of 
studying  Lilni.  Through  the  assistance  of  my  elder 
brother,  who  had  himself  acquired  a  collegiate  education, 
I  completed  ray  Virgil  during  the  evenings  of  one  win- 
ter. 

4.  After  some  time  devoted  to  Cicero  and  a  few  ether 
Latin  authors,  I  commenced  the  Greek.  At  this  time  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  devote  every  hour  of  day- 
light and  a  part  of  the  evening  to  the  duties  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship. Still  I  carried  my  Greek  Grammar  in  my 
hat,  and  often  found  a  moment,  when  I  was  heating  some 
large  iron,  when  I  could  place  my  book  open  before  me 
against  the  chimney  of  my  forpe  and  go  through  with 
tupto,  tcpfcis,  tuptfi,  unperceived  by  my  fellow  appren- 
tices, and  to  my  confusion  of  face,  with  a  detrimental 
effect  to  my  charge  in  the  tire. 

5.  At  evening  I  sat  myself  down,  unassisted  and  alone, 
to  the  Iliad  of  Ilomer,  twenty  books  of  which  measured 
my  progress  in  that  language  during  the  evenings  of 
another  winter.  I  next  turned  to  the  modern  languages, 
and  was  much  gratified  to  learn  that  my  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  furnished  me  with  a  key  to  the  literature  of 
most  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

6.  This  circumstance  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  de- 
«ire  of  acquainting  myself  with  the  philosophy,  deriva- 
tion, and  affinity  of  the  different  European  tongues.  I 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  limit  myself  in  these  investi- 
gations to  a  few  hours,  after  the  arduous  labor.s  of  the 
day.  I  theref  )re  laid  dawn  my  hammer,  and  went  to  New 
Haven,  where  I  recited  to  native  teachers  in  French, 
Spanish,  German  and  Italian. 

7.  I  returned  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  to  the 
forge,  brin^ring  with  me  such  books  in  those  languages 
as  I  could  procure.  When  I  had  read  theee  books 
through,  I  commenced  the  Hebrew,  with  an  awkward 
desire  of  examining  another  field ;  and  by  assiduous 
application  I  was  enabled  in  a  few  weeks  to  read  this 
language  with  such  facility  that  I  allotted  to  myself  as  a 
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T.ask  to  read  two  chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  before 
breakfast  every  morning — tliis,  and  an  hour  at  noon,  be- 
ing the  only  time  that  I  could  devote  myself  during  the 
day.  After  becoming  somewhat  familliar  with  this  lan- 
guage, I  looked  around  me  for  the  means  of  initiating 
myself  into  the  field  of  oricntial  literature,  and  to  raj 
deep  regret  and  ccmcern,  I  found  my  progress  in  this  di- 
rection hedged  up  by  the  wfint  cf  requisite  beck?. 

S.  I  ira:n3diately  began  to  devise  means  of  obviating 
'his  obstacle  ;  and  after  many  plans.  I  ccncluded  to  seek 
niace  as  some  sailor  bound  ^o  Europe,  thinking  in  this 
ly  to  have  an  oportunity  cf  collecting,  at  the  different 
rts,  such  works  in  tlie  modern  and  criential  languages 
-W-.  I  found  necessary  for  this  object. 

9.  I  left  the  torge  and  my  native  place,  to  carry  this 
plan  into  execution.  I 'traveled  on  foot  to  Boston,  a 
distance  of  mere  than  a  hundred  miles,  to  find  a  vessel 
bound  to  Europe.  In  this  I  was  disappointed  ;  and  while 
revolving  in  my  mind  what  steps  to  take,  accidentally 
heard  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  found 
here,  to  my  infinite  gratification,  such  a  collection  of  an- 
cient, modern,  and  criential  languages,  as  I  never  con- 
ceived to  be  collected  in  one  place;  and,  sir,  you  may 
imagine  with  what  sentiments  of  gratitude  I  was  affected, 
when,  upon  evincing  a  desire  to  examine  some  of  the^o 
rich  and  rare  works,  I  was  kindly  invited  to  an  unlimi- 
ted participation  in  all  the  benefits  of  this  noble  institu- 
tion. 

10.  Availing  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the  Directors, 
I  spent  abnit  three  hours  a  day  in  the  hall,  which,  with 
an  hour  at  noon,  and  about  three  in  the  evening,  make 
np  the  portion  of  the  day  which  I  appropriated  to  my 
studies,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  arduous  manual  labor. 
Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  institution,  I  have 
been  able  to  add  so  much  to  my  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient,  modern,  and  oriental  languages,  as  to 
be  able  to  read  upwards  of  Ji/V^  of  tham  with  mpr«  Qt 
less  facility." 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
Possilbilities. 

'*  If  thou  cansl  beiicve ,  ni!  things,  are  possible  to  him  that  belitTcti.. 

1.  "  The  word  Impossible  is  not  French,"  said  Na- 
poleon to  the  Duke  of  Vicenza;  and  at  the  time  he 
said  it, — he  had  not  entered  Moscow — his  career  of  un- 
checked success  might  have  gone  far  to  make  himself  a 
believer  in  his  own  proposition.  The  Imperial  Victor 
well  knew  that  a  persuasion  of  its  truth,  among  the  peo- 
ple who  thfn  so  blindly  worshipped  him,  wculd  almrsl 
make  it  true.  In  the  career  of  discovery,  among  the 
conquerors  of  science,  the  same  doctrine  has  produced 
effects  quite  as  brilliant,  and  more  enduring,  than  any 
that  have  resulted  from  those  "  imperial  seas  of  slaugh- 
ter.' 

2.  Often  have  we  eeen  the  faith  that  "  hcpeth  all 
things"  bcccrne  the  cnccurager  under  repeated  failures, 
and  the  stiinulant  to  labcurs  which  have  terrainr.led, 
after  many  aays,  in  glcricus  succefs;  end  though  we  do 
not  mean  to  adept  the  maxim  in  its  full  extent,  and  cs- 
Bort  that  impcesibility  is  net  to  be  fcund  in  the  philcsc- 
phical  dicticnr.ry,  yet  we  have  witnessed  £o  many  vic- 
tories— wc  h.ive  so  often  written  "Ne  plus  ultra"  en  cur 
charts  of  discovery,  nnd  then  ^eenscme  bcld  cdventurer 
carry  his  re.-^eaiches  far  bey( iid  cur  assigi:ed  boundary, 
that  while  we  admit  its. existence,  we  cannct  attempt  to 
fix  its  position,  but  must  cIpss  it  among  these  bodies  of 
'whc.se  place  we  know  only  that  they  are  hot  nearer  than 
a  certain  number  of  millic  n  leagues,  at  the  same  time 
being  quite  ignorant  whether  they  are  not  seme  hundred 
times  further. 

3.  As  years  elapse — as  knowledge  increases — the 
point  when  impossibility  cciiimences  appears  more  dis- 
tant, and  cur  trust  in  the  infinite  srresp  of  human  in- 
tellect, cur  confidence  in  our  powers  of  discovery,  cur 
pride  in  present  possessions,  and  our  hopes  ci  future  ac- 
quisitions, become  more  unbounded.     "We  have  passed 
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that  period  when  to  be  incredulous  was  to  be  learned  ; 
among  a  half-enlightened  race  only  can  that  dogma  be 
received :  the  extremes  meet ;  the  destitution  and  the 
perfection  of  knowledge  are  alike  confiding  and  liberal, 

4.  It  is  an  imperfect  creed  which  engenders  ascetics 
and  encourages  persecution.  The  ignorant  worshipper 
raises  his  altar  to  "  the  unknown  god ;"  the  inspired 
teacher  warns  us  that  we  "  judge  not."  It  is  semi-bar- 
barism that  is  subject  to  narrow-minded  prejudice  ;  it  is 
the  "  little  learning"  that  fosters  conceit  and  increduli- 
ty. The  savage  has  the  most  unlimited  faith  in  moral 
powers,  in  his  acknowledged  ignorance  of  their  true  ex- 
tent :  he  believes  in  giants  and  in  magic— in  words  that 
control  the  elements,  and  in  sinews  that  can  remove  the 
mountain : — the  man  of  science  comes  back  almost  to 
the  same  confidence  in  human  power  to  produce  such 
results. 

5.  The  first  chemists,  unacquainted  with  the  methods 
of  analysis,  or  with  the  composition  of  those  substances 
upon  which  they  operated,  were  misled  continually  by 
deceptive  appearances ;  yet,  still  holding  fast  their  faith  in 
the  mystery,  still  believing  in  the  possibility  of  ob» 
taining  their  long-sought  elixir,  they  laboured  on,  undis> 
mayed,  in  spite  of  disappointment,  and  even  of  danger, 
when  a  false  religion  was  arrayed  against  a  false  science, 
and  anathemas  were  pronounced  on  the  possessors  of 
the  "  philosopher's  stone." 

6.  We  owe  them  many  thanks  ;  they  stumbled,  in  the 
dark,  upon  discoveries  from  which  the  world  has  reaped 
more  benefit  than  any  that  could  have  sprung  from  the 
doubtful  influence  of  their  desired  object  if  they  had 
attained  it;  but  without  some  such  stimulant  as  that, 
afforded  by  the  hopes  of  obtaining  boundless  wealth  and 
length  of  days,  they  would  not  have  worked  at  all. 

7.  In  like  manner,  it  was  the  fallacious  speculations 
of  astrology,  it  was  the  craving  desire  felt  by  humanity 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  futurity, — the  fond  belief 
that,  on  the  aspects  and  motions  of  the  planet?,  our 
fate  depends,  and  by  them  could  be  predicted — that  first 
gave  interest  to  the  study  of  astronomy.     These  im- 
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pulses  first  induced  man  to  number  the  stars,  to  track 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  to  record  eclipses,  which 
have  proved  the  best  guides  to  modern  chronologists  in 
fixing  the  dates  of  long-past  events,  and  to  observe  phe- 
nomena from  which  we  have  deduced  the  uniformity  of 
the  Earth's  rotation,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
(Mrbit.  In  short,  here  also  we  owe  to  the  ignorance 
and  the  credulity  of  past  generations,  that  any  founda- 
tions were  laid  of  that  science,  which  evinces,  more  th.in 
any  other,  at  once,  the  powers  of  man  and  his  insignifi- 
cance. 

8.  A  wiser  people  were  not  so  liberal ;  the  super- 
stitious men  of  Athens  accused  Anaximander  of  at- 
tempting to  bind  their  gods  by  immutable  laws  ;  an  im- 
piety for  which  their  sentence,  rendered  merciful  only 
by  the  interposition  of  Pericles,  condemed  him  and  his 
family  to  perpetual  exile.  When  light  began 'again  to 
dawn  in  Europe,  after  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages, 
persecution  rose  with  it,  and  the  bigoted  cruelty  that 
miprisoned,  but  could  not  subdue  Roger  Bacon ;  that 
pursued  Galileo  to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  and  that  induced 
the  more  timid  Copernicus  to  withhold,  for  years,  the 
publication  of  his  grand,  but  then  supposed  to  be  danger- 
ous truths, — furnishes  but  additional  proof  how  intoler- 
ant, imperfect  knowledge  will  render  its  possessors. 

9.  To  those  daring  spirits  who  laboured  on,  unsub- 
dued by  the  difficulties  and  undaunted  at  the  perils  that 
impeded  their  course,  how  great  a  veneration  is  due  \ 
The  leaders  of  a  forlorn  hope,  they  paused  not  to  con- 
sider the  obstacles  which  obstructed  their  progress,  but 
struggled  fearlessly  lorward,  stimulated  by  the  bright 
l<X)ks  of  that  truth  which  the  world  could  not  see,  and 
which  tliemselves  saw,  as  yet,  but  dimly  in  the  distance; 
till  at  length  "  that  surest  touchstone  of  desert,  success" 
rewarded  their  exertions,  and  mankind,  henceforth, 
ranked  among  the  best  of  their  benefactors  and  instruc- 
tor.<,  those  whom  they  had  stigmatised  as  visionaries  and 
madmen. 

10.  Their  successors  are  still  upon  the  earth; — men, 
to  whom  nothing  is  hopeless,  nor  anything  incredible  ; 
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men,  who  perpetually  enlarge  the  dominion  of  possibility, 
and  teach  us  how  distant  is  the  limit  of  the  attainable  : 
and  though  their  dangers  and  difficulties  are  less  than 
those  of  their  predecessors, — though  monks  can  no 
longer  threaten  them  with  dungeons,  and  much  of  the 
mechanical  drudgery  of  science  is  found,  done  to  their 
hands — neither  in  brilliancy  nor  in  usefulness  will  their 
achievements  be  surpassed  by  those  of  any  period  of 
which  history  has  preserved  the  record. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
Ii^ood  Advice. 

1.  Dear  Bushrod: — You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
at  receiving  a  letter  from  me ;  but  if  the  end  is  answered 
for  which  it  is  written,  I  shall  not  think  my  time  mis- 
spent. Your  father,  (  who  seems  to  entertain  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  your  prudence,  and  I  hope  you 
merit  it,)  in  one  or  two  of  his  letters  to  me,  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  he  is  under  to  make  you  remittances. 

2.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  scantiness  of  his 
funds,  or  the  extensiveness  of  your  demands,  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  with  me.  I  hope  it  is  not  in  the  latter, 
because  common  prudence,  and  every  other  considera- 
tion which  ought  to  have  weight  in  a  reflecting  mind, 
are  opposed  to  your  requiring  more  than  his  eonvenience, 
and  a  regard  to  his  other  ffliildren,  will  enable  him  to 
pay ;  and  because  he  holds  up  no  idea  in  the  letter 
which  would  support  me  in  the  conclusion. 

;}.  Yet,  when  I  take  a  view  of  the  inexperience  ,of 
youth,  the  temptations  and  vices  of  cities,  and  the  dis- 
tresses to  which  our  Virginia  gentlemen  are  driven,  by 
an  accumulation  of  taxes  and  the  want  of  a  market,  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  ascribe  it  in  part  to  both.  There- 
fore, as  a  friend,  I  give  you  the  following  advice. 

4.  Let  the  object  which  carried  you  to  Philadelphia, 
be  always  before  your  eyes.     Remember  that  it  is  not 
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the  mere  study  of  the  law,  but  to  become  eminent  in 
the  profession  of  it,  that  is  to  yield  honor  and  profit. 
The  first  was  your  choice ;  let  the  second  be  your  ambi- 
tion. Dissipation  is  incompatible  with  both  ;  the  com- 
pany, in  which  you  will  improve  most,  will  be  least  ex- 
pensive to  you  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  such  a  stoic  as  to 
suppose  that  you  will,  or  think  it  right  that  you  should, 
always  be  in  company  with  Senators  and  Philosophers  ; 
but  of  the  juvenile  kind,  let  me  advise  you  to  be  choice. 

5.  It  is  easy  to  make  acquaintances,  but  very  difficult 
to  shake  them  off,  however  irksome  and  unprofitable 
they  are  found,  after  we  have  once  committed  ourselves 
to  them.  The  indiscretions  which,  very  often,  they  in- 
voluntarily lead  one  into,  prove  equally  distressing  and 
disgraceful, 

6.  Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few ;  and 
let  those  few  ^  be  well  tried  before  you  give  them  your 
confidence.  True  frendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
and  must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks  of  adversity, 
before  it  is  entitled  to  the  appellation. 

7.  Let  your  heart  feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses 
of  every  one,  and  let'your  hand  give,  in  proportion  to 
your  purse  ;  remembering  always  the  estimation  of  the 
widow's  mite  ;  but  that  it  is  not  every^one  who  asketh, 
deserves  charity ;  all,  however,  are  worthy  of  inquiry, 
or  the  deserving  may  suffer. 

8.  Do  not  conceive  that  fine  clothes  make  fine  men, 
any  more  than  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  A  plain, 
genteel  dress,  is  more  admi^d,  and  obtains  more  credit 
than  lace  and  embroidery,  m  the  eyes  of  the  judicious 
and  sensible. 

9.  The  last  thing  which  I  shall  mention  is  first  in  im- 
peftance ;  and  that  is  to  avoid  gaming.  This  is  a  vice 
which  is  productive  of  every  possible  evil ;  equally  in- 
jurious to  the  morals  and  health  of  its  votaries.  It  is 
the  child  of  avarice,  the  brother  of  iniquity,  and  the 
father  of  mischief !  It  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  worthy 
families,  the  loss  of  many  a  man's  honor,  and  the  cause 
of  suicide. 

10.  To  all  those  who  enter  the  lists,  it  is  equally 
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fascinating.  The  successful  gamester  pushes  his  good 
fortune  till  it  is  overtaken  by  a  reverse.  The  losing 
gamester,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  past  misfortunes,  goes 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  grown  desperate,  he  pushes  at 
every  thing  and  loses  his  all.  In  a  word,  few  gain  by 
this  abominable  practice,  while  thousands  are  injured. 
II.  Perhaps  you  will  say  "  my  conduct  has  anticipa- 
ted the  advice,"  and  "  not  one  of  these  cases  applies  to 
me."  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  if  it  is  so.  It  will  add  not  a 
little  to  my  happiness  to  find  those  to  whom  I  am  so 
nearly  connected,  pursuing  the  right  walk  of  life.  It 
will  be  the  sure  road  to  my  favor,  and  to  those  honors 
and  places  of  profit,  which  their  country  can  bestow,  as 
merit  rarely  goes  unrewarded. 

I  am,  dear  Bushrod,  your  affectionate  uncle, 
*  George  Washington. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 
At  Home,  and  abroad. 

1.  Julia  Clifford  had  just  placed  her  books  upon  the 
table,  and  was  about  commencing  the  study  of  her 
French  lesson,  when  her  little  sister  entered  the  room 
and  said,  "  Sister  Julia,  will  you  please  to  fasten  mv 
dress?"  "O  dear  !"  said  Julia,  "I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
glad  when  I  don't  have  children  to  dress  ;  do  come  here." 
The  little  girl  walked  to\Mtrds  her  sister  with  a  timid 
air,  and  stood  near  her.  "  Do  stand  nearer, — I  should 
think  you  supposed  I  could  TJBach  half  a  mile,"  said 
Julia,  in  a  still  more  peevish  tone,  at  the  same  time 
giving  Eliza's  dress  a  sudden  jerk,  which  nearly  thrfew 
the  little  girl  down.  She  at  last  finished  dressing  her, 
after  many  complaints  of  hooks  unfastening  as  soon  as 
she  had  fastened  them.  Eliza  no  sooner  saw  her  daily 
penance  over,  than  with  hasty  step,  she  ran  down  stairi 
to  bid  her  sick  mother  good  morning. 

3.  Julia  again  seated  herself  at  her  books,  and  had 
L  2 
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learned  about  a  half  a  page,  (  for  being  a  very  good 
French  scholar,  it  took  her  but  a  short  time  to  learn  her 
lessons,)  when  her  sister  Ellen  entered  with  her  comb 
and  brush  in  her  hand,  and  her  dress  hanging  over  her 
arm.  "  O  mercy  !"  said  Julia,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  "I 
was  in  hopes  I  should  hav^  a  minute's  peace,  and  a  room 
to  myself,  but  it's  always  just  so ;  I  no  sooner  sit  down 
to  study,  or  to  do  any  thing  else,  than  the  whole  family 
are  after  me ;  some  wanting  one  thing,  and  some  another  ; 
and  now  Miss  Ellen,  I  should  like  to  know  what  yozi 
want."  "  Why,"  said  Ellen,  with  an  ill-suppressed 
laugh,  "I  should  think  old  Polly  had  come,"  (a  well- 
known  shrew  in  the  neighboring  village  where' they  spent 
their  summers,)  "  for  I  have  been  dreaming  that  she 
was  here,  and  was  scolding  and  storming  all  day  long." 

3.  "  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  thoughts  alhd  your 
dreams  to  yourself;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  wants 
to  hear  them,"  muttered  Julia,  in  an  under  tone.  "  O  !" 
said  Ellen,  "I  had  forgotton  that  you  asked  me  what  I 
wished  you  to  do  :  I  want  you  to  do  just  what  you  always 
do ;  to  wash  my  face,  brush  my  hair,  and  fasten  mj 
dress;  you  know  it  never  takes  you  more  than  ten 
minutes." 

4.  "  Ten  minutes  !"  said  Julia  ;  "  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  who  has  ten  minutes  to  spare."  She  then  rose 
hastily  from  her  seat,  but,  on  the  way  to  the  wash-stand, 
she  struck  her  foot  against  the  rocker  of  a  chair  which 
ought  to  have  been  set  in  its  proper  place.  This  only 
increased  her  anger,  ^nd  taking  up  the  pitcher  she 
poured  the  water  into  the  h<^\\  with  such  violence  that 
it  spattered  the  wall,  ancLnearly  covered  the  beautiful 
French  wash-stand,  whiK^  her  father  had  given  her  but 
a  few  months  before,  and  which  until  now  she  had  kept 
as  bright  as  eveit  She  at  last  succeeded  in  washing 
Ellen's  face,  r.nd  in  brushing  her  beautiful  curls  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  little  girl  had  shed  many  tears,  and 
had  said  many  times,  "Please  don't  pull  quite  so  hard." 

5.  Soon  the  1  reakfast  bell  rung,  and  she  hastened  to 
meet  her  father  and  bid  him  good  morning.  At  the 
table  she  was  kind  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  talk- 
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ed  of  the  weather  and  the  times  :  but  still  a  keen  ob- 
server might  have  perceived  the  lingering  traces  of  the 
recent  storm. 

6.  After  breakfast,  she  prepared  her  sister  for  school, 
and  a  little  before  nine,  left  the  house  for  her  own  school 
room.  Among  her  companions,  she  was  kind  and  af- 
fectionate, and  all  loved  and  admired  her.  After  she 
returned  home  she  was  sulky  and  disobliging  to  all  the 
younger  members  of  the  family ;  but  her  father  no 
sooner  entered  the  parlor  than  the  cloud  immediately 
dispersed,  and  she  was  as  pleasant  as  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate father  could  have  desired  ;  for  she  was  more 
afraid  of  his  displeasure  than  of  any  thing  else  in  the 
world.  The  rest  of  the  day  passed  very  much  in  the 
same  manner. 

7.  After  tea,  she  dressed  for  a  juvenile  party.  Her 
form  was  naturally  light  and  graceful,  and  her  face 
beautiful ;  and  being  dressed  in  a  very  becoming  man- 
ner, she  looked  uncommonly  well.  As  she  entered  the 
room,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  many  persons 
were  heard  to  say,  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  beautiful 
creature  1"  During  the  evening  she  was  lively,  gay,  and 
animated ;  she  talked  and  laughed  with  all  her  acquain- 
tance, and  there  was  many  a  young  lady,  who,  as  she 
stood  alone  and  unnoticed,  said  within  herself,  "O  that 
I  could  be  as  cheerful  and  pleasant  as  Julia  Clifford  !" 

8.  And  now,  reader,  is  not  this  the  case  with  many  a 
young  lady-  beside  the  one  just  described  ?  Are  there- 
not  many  others,  who  are  very  pleasant  and  lively  in 
company,  and  even  in  the  school  room,  whom  we  should 
find  on  enteri»g  the  domestic  circle,  where,  above  all 
other  places,  they  should  be  |^^  and  cheerful,  to  be  as 
peevish  and  disobliging  as  wa^^ulia  Clifford  ? 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 
Avoid  bad  habits. 

1 .  Bad  habits  are  not  easily  relinquished  ;  they  are 
acquired  without  any  difficulty  ;  and,  unhappily,  they 
who  have  contracted  them,  seldom  perceive  their  evil  so 
as  to  endeavor  to  overcome  them  ;  for  they  steal  insensi- 
bly upon  one,  and  having  effectually  acquired  possession, 
they  'maintain  their  hold,  and  are  not  driven  off  without 
a  firm  resulution,  and  great  exertion. 

"2.  Bad  habits  are  more  general  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. There  are  few  places  without  them,  and  few 
persons  altogether  free  from  them,  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage,  from  the  church  to  the  school !  Some,  in- 
deed, are  more  injurious  in  their  tendency  than  others, 
which  in  comparison  are  harmless. 

53.  Bad  habits  are  often  seen  in  different  families; 
such  as  behaving  rudely  at  table  :  talking  incessantly, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  parents  and  visitors  :  staying 
on  an  errand,  so  that  it  cannot  be  ascertained  at  what 
time  the  child  or  servant  will  return.  This  last  pro- 
duces great  vexation,  and  «ften  great  inconvenience. 
Some  children  have  the  great  fault  of  contradicting  and 
even  of  correcting  their  parents  and  elders  in  conver- 
sation. Young  persons  should  recollect  that  they  know 
but  little,  and  that  their  observation  and  experience  must 
of  course  be  very  limited. — Speaking  impertinently  to 
servants  is  a  disgusting  habit,  and  indicates  a  haughty 
and  peevish  temper. 

4.  My  young  friend, ^osa,  is  a  lively,  pleasant,  in- 
dustrious, good  tempc^Agirl ;  but  she  has  contracted 
the  habit  of  rising  late.^TIer  excuse  is,  that  she  can 
make  up  the  time^lost  in  the  morning,  by  sitting  up  late 
at  night;  not  considering  that  late  hours  are  very  in- 
jurious to  the  health,  and  that  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  nmst  be,  in  some  degree,  relaxed  by  the  labors 
and  exercises  of  the  day.  I  have  reasoned  with  her  on 
the  subject ;  and  while  she  admits  all  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  early  rising,  she  has  not  yet  corrected  the 
habit. 
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5-  Thomas  Spendthrift,  at  an  early  age,  discovered  a 
strong  inclination  to  extravagance  ;  his  kind  parents- 
supplied  him  liberally  with  pocket  money,  which  he 
spent  as  soon  as  it  came,  in  the  purchase  of  things  of 
no  value,  and  which  he  either  broke  or  gave  away,  as 
soon  as  he  had  them.  The  same  propensity  adhered  to 
him  in  manhood  ;  and  he  at  length  became  a  bankrupt, 
and  was  compelled  to  fill  a  very  inferior  station  as  a 
servant;  in  which  character  he  continued  till  old  age 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  applying  for  parochial 
relief  Henry  Saveall,  on  the  contrary,  with  very  small 
means,  by  a  strict  and  Isudable  economy,  purchased 
some  valuable  books,  applied  himself  to  reading,  and  by 
industrious  habits,  rose  to  eminence,  acquired  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  which  he  employed  in  doing  good,  and  died 
esteemed  and  respected. 

6.  There  is  no  habit  more  injurious  than  that  of  gossip- 
ing; that  is,  of  listening  eagerly  to  the  common  reports 
of  the  day,  prying  into  the  concerns  of  others,  and  re- 
tailing the  information,  from  house  to  house,  with  ad- 
ditions and  embellishments.  To  commit  a  secret  to 
such  persons  is  to  employ  a  town-crier,  for  they  ar** 
sure  to  publish  it  to  the  first  individual  they  meet.  This 
bad  and  dangerous  habit  chiefly  belongs  to  those  idle 
persons  who  have  no  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
The  discontented  Pendulum, 

1.  An  old  clock  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a 
farmer's  kitchen,  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of 
complaint,  early  one  summer's  morning,  before  the 
family  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped.  Upon  this,  the 
dial-plate,  ( if  we  may  credit  the  fable,)  changed  coun- 
tenance with  alarm  ;  the  hands  made  a  vain  effort  to 
continue  their  course  ;  the  wheels  remained  motionlesfs 
with  surprise ;  the  weights  hung  speechless  ;  each  mem- 
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ber  felt  disposed  to  lay  tlie  blame  on  the  others.  At 
length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  stagnation,  when  hands,  wheels,  and  weights, 
with  one  voice,  protejftcd  their  innocence. 

'2.  But  now  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below  from  the 
pendulum,  who  thus  spoke: — "I  confess  myself  to  be 
the  sole  cause  of  the  stoppage !  and  I  am  willing,  for 
tlie  general  satisfaction,  to  assign  my  reasons.  The 
truth  is,  that  I  am  tired  of  ticking."  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  old  clock  became  so  enraged,  that  it  was  on  the 
very  point  of  striking. 

''i.  "  Lazy  wire  !"  exclaimed  the  dial  plate,  holding  up 
its  hands.  "  Very  good  !"  replied  the  pendulum,  "  it  is 
vastly  easy  for  i/ou,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always,  as 
every  body  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me, — it  is  vastly 
easy  for  i/oit,  I  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of  laziness  ! 
You,  who  have  liad  nothing  to  do  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  but  to  stare  people  in  the  face,  and  to  amuse  your- 
self with  watching  all  that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  !  Think, 
I  beseech  you,  how  you  would  like  to  be  shut  up  for 
life,  in  this  dark  closet,  and  to  wag  backwards  and  for- 
wards, year  after  year,  as  I  do." 

4.  "  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  "  is  there  not  a  win- 
dow in  your  house,  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  V 
"  For  all  that,"  resumed  the  pendulum,  "  it  is  very  dark 
here ;  and,  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop, 
even  for  an  instant,  to  look  out  at  it.  Besides,  I  am 
really  lired  of  my  way  of  life ;  and  if  you  wish,  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  took  this  disgust  at  my  employment.  I  ha{>- 
pened  this  morning  to  be  calculating  how  many  times  I 
should  have  to  tick  in  tha.course  of  only  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours;  perhaps  sorafe'of  you,  above  there,  can  give 
me  the  exact  sum." 

o.  The  minute  hand  being  quick  at  figures,  presently 
replied,  "  Eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  times." 
"  Exactly  so,"  replied  the  pendulum.  "  Well,  I  appeal 
to  you  all,  if  the  very  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to 
'  fatigue  one  ;  and  when  I  began  to  multiply  the  strokes 
of  one  day,  by  those  of  months  and  years,  really  it  is 
no  wonder  if  I  felt  discouraged   at  the  prospect ;  so, 
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iifter  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  hesitation,  thinks  I 
to  myself,  I'll  stop." 

6.  The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  du- 
ring this  harrangiie  ;  but  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  re- 
plied :  "  Dear  Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished 
that  such  a  useful,  industrious  person  as  yourself,  should 
have  been  overcome  by  this  sudden  thought.  It  is  true, 
you  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  your  time  ;  so 
have  we  all,  and  are  likely  to  do ;  which,  although  it  mav 
fatigue  us  to  tliink  of,  the  question  is,  whether  it  will 
fatigue  us  to  do.  Would  you  now  do  me  the  favour  to 
give  about  half  a  dozen  strokes  to  illustrate  my  argu- 
ment ?" 

7.  The  pendulum  complied,  and  ticked  six  times  in 
its  usual  pace.  "  Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  "  may  I  be 
allowed  to  inquire,  if  that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing 
or  disagreeable  to  you  ?"  "  Not  in  the  least,"  replied 
the  pendulum,  "it  is  not  «f  six  strokes  that  I  complain, 
aor  of  sixty,  but  of  millions." 

8.  "  Very  good,"  replied  the  dial ;  "  but  recollect 
that  though  you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an 
instant,  you  are  required  to  execute  but  one ;  and  that 
however  often  you  may  hereafter  have  to  swing,  a  mo- 
ment will  always  be  given  to  you  to  swing  in."  •'  That 
consideration  staggers  me,  I  confess,"  said  the  pendulum. 
*'  Then  I  hope,"  resumed  the  dial-plate,  "  we  shall  all 
immediately  return  to  our  duty ;  for  the  maids  will  lie 
in  bed  until  late  if  we  stand  idling  thus." 

9.  Upon  this  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  ac- 
cused of  light  conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urg- 
ing to  proceed  ;  when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels 
began  to  turn,  the  hands  began  to  move,  the  pendulum 
began  to  swing,  and  to  its  credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever ; 
while  a  red  beam  of  the  rising  sun  streamed  through 
a  hole  in  the  kitchen,  shining  full  upon  the  dial  plate,  it 
brightened  up,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that  morn- 
ing, upon  looking  at  the  clock,  he  declared  that  hi» 
watch  had  gained  half  an  hour  in  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 
Depend  upon  your  own  Exertions. 

1.  This  is  an  excellent  principle  for  the  working  and 
trading  classes  of  the  community  to  adopt,  but  the  true 
philosophy  of  it  is  scarcely  understood. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  ties  which  connect  a  man  with  society,  he 
nevertheless  has  imprinted  on  his  forehead  the  original 
<ioom,  that  he  must  be  chiefly  dependant  on  his  own 
exertions  and  labor  for  support. 

2.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  founded  upon  general 
experience,  that  where  a  man  trusts  to  his  own  exer- 
tions in  life,  he  generally  succeeds,  if  not  in  amassing  a 
fortune,  at  lea.st,  in  obtaining  a  comfortable  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  depends  upon  others  for  his  suc- 
cess in  life,  often  finds  himself  wofully  disappointed. 
(Nothing  gives  so  good  an  assurance  of  well-doing  as  the 
personal  activity  of  a  man,  daily  exerted  for  his  own 
interest. 

3.  But  should  the  same  individual  find  himself  sud- 
denly offered  a  patronage  likely  to  enrich  him,  or  fall 
irjto  the  heritage,  or  supposed  heritage  of  some  antiqua- 
ted claim  to  property,  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
prosecute, — it  is  ten  to  one,  that  he  ceases  to  be  indus- 
trious from  that  moment,  and  is  finally  ruined.  The 
only  true  way  to  make  a  happy  progress  in  this  world, 
is  to  go  on  in  a  steady  and  persevering  puwsuit  of  one 
good  object,  neither  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but 
making  our  business  our  pleasure  as  much  as  possible, 
till  we  find  ourslves  at  the  goal  of  our  wishes,  with  a 
fortune  almost  unconsciously  in  our  possession. 

4.  Humanity,  kindred,  friendship,  have  their  claims 
upon  us,  which  we  should  always  consider  and  look 
upon  with  good  and  proper  feelings ;  but  not  injure 
ourselves  by  giving  too  freely  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
others ;  we  should  be  just,  kind,  and  affable  to  all  ;  and 
endeavor  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  others,  the  same 
spirit  of  industry  and  perseverance  that  animates  us,  en- 
joining them  aJways  to  remember  that  success  in  life  ia 
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more  eertaiu  of  attainment  by  their  own  unaided  ex- 
ertions, than  by  any  reliance,  for  assistance  upon  others. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 
The  End  ol*€5reat  ITIcn. 

I.  lliii)pening  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  some  miniature 
portraits,  I  prcceived  that  the  four  personages  who  oc- 
cupied the  most  conspicuous  pkces,  were  Alexander, 
ilannibal,  Caesar  and  Bonaparte.  I  hud  seen  the  same 
many  times  before,  but  never  did  the  same  sensation 
arise  in  my  bosom,  a?  my  mind  hastily  glanced  over 
iheir  several  histories. 

'2.  Alexandeu,  after  having  climed  the  dizzy  heights 
of  ambition,  and  with  liis  temples  bound  with  chaplets, 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  countless  nations,  looked  down 
upon  a  conquered  world,  and  wept  that  there  was  not 
another  world  to  conquer, — set  a  city  on  nre,  and  died 
ui  a  scene  of  debauchery. 

3.  IIanniijal,  after  having,  to  the  astonishment  and 
consternation  of  Rome,  passed  the  Alps, — after  having 
put  to  flight  the  armies  of  this  "  mistress  of  the  world," 
and  stripped  three  bushels  of  golden  rings  from  the  fin- 
gers of  her  slaughtered  knights,  and  made  her  very 
foundation  quake — was  hated  by  those  who  once  exult- 
ingly  united  his  name  to  that  of  their  god,  and  called 
him  "  Hanni  Baal,"  and  died,  at  last,  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered by  his  own  hand,  unlaraented  and  unwept, 
in  a  foreign  land. 

4.  Ca;sau,  after  having  conquered  eight  hundred 
cities,  and  dyed  his  garments  in  the  bicod  of  one  mil- 
lion of  his  foes,  after  having  pursued  to  death,  the  only 
rival  he  had  on  earth,  was  miserably  assassinated  by 
those  he  considered  his  nearest  friends,  and  at  the  very 
place,  the  attainment  of  which  had  been  the  greatest 
object  of  his  ambition. 

5.  Bonaparte,    whose   mandate   kinrs   cad   nrinces 
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obeyed,  after  having  filled  the  earth  with  the  terror  of 
his  name,  after  having  deluged  Europe  with  tears  and 
blood,  and  clothed  ihe  world  in  sackcloth,  closed  his 
days  in  lonely  banishment,  almost  literally  exiled  from 
the  world,  yet  where  he  could  sometimes  see  his  coun- 
try's banner  waving  o'er  the  deep,  but  which  would  not, 
nor  could  not  bring  him  aid. 

6.  Thus,  those  four  men,  who  from  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  their  portraits,  seemed  to  stand  as  representa- 
tives of  all  those  whom  the  world  calls  "  great ;" — those 
four,  who  severally  made  the  earth  tremble  to  its  centre, 
severally  died,  one  by  intoxication,  the  second  by  suicide, 
the  third  by   assassination,  and   the  last  in  lonely  exile  ! 

•'  How  are  the  mighty  fallen." 


CHAPTER  LXH. 
The  Historian's  Reflectionju. 

1.  Through  the  long  period  of  five  thousand  year.x, 
the  eye  of  the  historian  wanders  among  innumerable 
millions,  and  describes  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
who  were  once  active  in  the  busy  scenes  of  time,  but 
;ire  now  reaping  the  retributions  of  eternity.  The  great 
nations,  which  enjoyed  universal  empire,  are  now  silent 
in  the  dust.  And,  as  objects  subtend  a  less  angle  in 
proportion  to  their  distance,  so  a  century,  buried  deep 
in  the  vale  of  antiquity,  appears  but  as  an  hour,  and 
the  duration  of  a  nation  but  as  a  day. 

•2.  In  the  morning,  its  infancy  is  weak  ;  and  its  chief 
defence  is  in  its  obscurity  or  insignificance,  or  in  the 
weakness  of  others.  It  gathers  strength  by  adversity, 
and  at  length  acquires  a  vigorous  youth.  At  mid-day 
.t  acquires  a  strong  and  lofty  attitude  ;  it  basks,  for 
an  hour,  in  the  beams  of  prosperity,  and  drinks  deep  the 
inebriating  draughts  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  And  now 
its  beauty  fades  ;  its  strength  decays  ;  its  glory  perishes  : 
and  the  declining  day  hastens  a  night  of  storms,  and 
rkuds,  and  everlasting  darkness. 
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3:  The  nations  of  men  resemble  the  perpetually 
rolHng  and  conflicting  waves  of  the  ocean.  If  a  billow 
rises  high,  it  is  but  to  sink  as  low  ;  if  it  dash  its  neigh- 
bor incp  billow,  it  is  but  to  be  dashed  in  its  turn  ;  if  it 
rao-e  and  foam,  it  is  but  to  exhaust  itself  the  sooner  ;  if 
it  roll  tranquilly  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  it  is  but  to 
sinlrforever  by  its  own  gravity.  It  is  thus  with  all  na- 
tions, with  all  human  institutions,  and  with  all  the 
noblest  inventions  and  works  of  art. 

4.  And,  alas  !  the  ravages  of  time,  though  rapid  and 
resistless,  are  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  furious  rage  of 
restless  mortals  !  They  must  share  the  empire  of  de- 
struction. To  them,  the  work  of  death  is  most  pleasant  ; 
and  to  cultivate  the  art  of  killing  and  destroying,  has 
been  their  chief  pride  and  glory,  in  all  ages,  though 
while  employed  in  that  dreadful  work,  they  sink  in 
destruction  themselves. 

5.  Unhappy  children  of  men !  When  will  you  learn 
to  know  and  prize  your  true  interest  ?  When  will 
you  be  convinced  of  that,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
certain,  that  war  adds  infinitely  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  your  calamities  ?•  that  it  fills  the  world  with 
misery,  and  clothes  all  nature  in  mourning  ?  that  it 
covers  your  souls  with  crimson,  inexpiable  guilt,  and 
brings  upon  you  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Heaven  ? 

6.  Is  there  to  be  no  change  in  this  tragic,  this  dire- 
ful scene  of  blood  and  slaughter  ?  Shall  brotherly  love, 
and  cordial  affection,  never  become  universal,  and  peace 
never  wave  her  white  banner  throughout  the  earth  ?  Is 
there  no  durable  institution,  founded  on  virtue,  and 
permanent  as  the  eternal  rules  of  justice  ?  Is  there  no 
firm  ground  of  hope  ?  no  rock,  on  which  truth  and 
reason  may  build  a  fabric  that  shall   never  fall  ? 

7.  Yes,  there  is  a  kingdom  ;  its  foundations  were  laid 
of  old  ;  its  King  is  the  God  of  heaven  ;  its  law  is  per- 
fect love ;  its  dominions  are  wide,  for  they  extend  to 
the  wise  and  virtuous  in  all  worlds;  all  its  subjects  are 
safe,  for  they  are  defended  by  Almighty  Power  ;  and 
they  shall  rise  to  eternal  prosperity  and  glory,  when  all 
earthly  kingdoms  shall  vanish  like  a  shadow  or  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER   LXIir. 
Reasons  ©r  Prayer. 

1.  To  prayer  !  to  prayer  ! — for  the  morning  breaks, 
And  Earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 

His  light  is  on  all,  below  and  above, — 
The  light  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  love. 
Oh  !  then,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air, 
Send  upward  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer 

2.  To  prayer  ! — for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, 
And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on 
Like  a  curtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows, 
To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose.- 
Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright, 
And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of  night. 

3.  To  prayer  ! — for  the  day  that  God  has  blest 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  Creation's  early  bloom, 

It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  .'summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers. 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallowed  hours. 

4.  There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes. 
For  her  new-born  infant  beside  her  lies. 

Oh!  hour  of  bliss!  when  the  heart  o'erfl«iws 
Witli  rapture  a  mother  only  knows : 
Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer : 
Let  it  swell  up  to  Heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

5.  There  arc  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  T»an(l, 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand. 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell, 
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As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell  ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  fearful  fair, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side, 

And  pray  for  his  soul,  through  Him  who  died. 

Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow : — 

Oh  !  what  are  earth  and  its  pleasures  now  ? 

And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair, 

But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  1 

~    Kneel  down  at  the  couch  of  departing  faith, 
And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 
lie  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends  ; 
There  is  peace  in  his  eye,  that  upward  bends  : 
There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air  ; 
For  his  last  thoughts  are    God's, — his  last   words, 
prayer. 

8.  The  voice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier  ! — 

A  voice  to  sustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 
It  commends  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave  : 
It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave  : 
It  points  to  the  glory  where  He  shall  reio-n 
Who  whispered,  «'  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

9.  The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss  ! — 
But  gladder,  purer,  than. rose  from  this. 
The  ransomed  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  aino- ; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise, 

And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 

10.  Awake !  awake !  and  gird  on  thy  strength, 
To  join  that  holy  band  at  length. 
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To  Him,  who  unceasing  love  displays, 
Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise. 
To  Him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given  ; 
For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
Hymn  of  i^'aturc. 

Qod  of  the  earth's  extended  plains  '. 

The  dark  green  fields  contented  lie  : 
The  mountains  rise  like  holy  towers, 

Where  man  might  commune  with  the  sky  : 
The  tall  cliff  challenges  the  storm 

That  lowers  upon  the  vale  below, 
Where  shaded  fountains  send  their  streams. 

With  joyous  music  in  their  flow. 

.  God  of  the  dark  and  heaving  deep ! 

The  waves  lie  sleeping  on  the  sands. 
Till  the  fierce  trumpet  of  the  storm 

Hath  summoned  up  their  thundering  bands 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dashed  like  foam, 

Or  hurry,  trembling,  o'er  the  seas. 
Till,  calmed  by  thee,  the  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes,  "  depart  in  peace." 

!.  Qod  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade  ! 
The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gal«. 
Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee  . 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand, 
When,  side  by  aide,  their  ranks  ib«y  form. 
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To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green, 
And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm. 

4.  God  of  the  light  and  viewless  air  ! 

Where  summer  breezes  sweetly  flow, 
Or,  gathering  in  their  angry  might. 

The  fierce  and  wintry  tempests  blow  : 
All — from  the  evening's  plaintive  sight, 

That  hardly  lifts  the  drooping  flower, 
To  the  wild  whirlwind's  midnight  cry — 

Breathe  forth  the  language  of  thy  power. 

5.  God  of  the  fair  and  open  sky  ! 

How  gloriously  above  us  springs 
The  tented  dome  of  heavenly  blue. 

Suspended  on  the  rainbow's  rings  ! 
Each  brilliant  star  that  sparkles  through. 

Each  gilded  cloud  that  wanders  free 
In  evening's  purple  radiance,  gives 

The  beauty  of  its  praise  to  thee. 

6.  God  of  the  rolling  orbs  above  I 

Thy  name  is  written  clearly  bright 
In  the  warm  day's  unvarying  blaze, 

Or  evening's  golden  shower  of  light  : 
For  every  fire  that  fronts  the  sun, 

And  every  spark  that  walks  alone 
Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven. 

Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  threne, 

7.  God  of  the  world !  the  hour  must  coroe, 

And  nature's  self  to  dust  return  ; 
Her  crumbling  altars  must  decay  ; 
Her  incense  fires  shall  cease  to  burn  ■- 
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But  Still  her  grand  and  lovely  scenes 
Have  made  man's  warmest  praises  flow  ; 

For  hearts  grow  holier  as  they  trace 
The  beauty  of  the  world  below. 


*         CHAPTER  LXV. 
The  Apprentice's  f  Jbrary. 

1.  Why  Frank  ;  where  did  you  get  all  these  books  I 
One,  two,  three, — but  I'll  not  count  them, — where  did 
you  get-the  money  to  buy  them  all?  Why,  I  have  ten 
dollars  a  year  more  than  you  have,  yet,  I  have  to  send 
to  father  almost  every  month  for  more  money.  Are 
they  yours,  or  did  you  borrow  them  ? 

2.  Here  is  Gibbon's  Rome, — Plutarch's  Lives  ; — who 
was  Plutarch  ? — How  many  lives  had  he  ?  What  are 
these  all  about  ? — Milton,  Dryden,  Cowper,  Shakspeare, 
Bacon,  Locke,  Pollock,  Goldsmith  and  all  the  other 
Smiths  in  creation,  besides  those  in  America.  Now 
come,  let  me  light  my  Havana  and  take  a  smoke  while 
you  explain  to  me  how  you  manage  to  scrape  together, 
with  oidy  forty  dollars  a  year,  a  library  almost  as  large 
as  the  Parsons. 

3.  Sitting  down  in  the  proffered  chair,  and  lighting 
his  Havana,  Edward  Saunders  placed  his  feet  upon  his 
friend's  clean  desk,  and  seemed  really  to  be  waiting  for 
a  detailed  account  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  an 
apprentice  could  acquire,  honestly,  such  a  collection  of 
valuable  books.  Nor  did  Francis  Wilson  hesitate  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  Both  of  the  young  men  were  in 
the  middle  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  the  most  cordial 
intimacy  had  subsisted  between  them  from  their  youth. 

4.  Edward  was  deficient  in  nothing  so  much  as  that 
economy  so  necessary  for  an  apprentice  in  expending  his 
small  annuity  ;  and  Francis  hit  upon  a  very  successful 
method  of  administering  to  his  young  friend  a  salutary 
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iftsson  upon  this  subject,  while  he  explained  how  even 
»n  apprentice  could  acquire  a  taste  and  the  means  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  intellect. 

5.  "  Edward,"  said  he,  taking  up  his  pencil,  "  I  will 
explain  to  you  in  figures,  what  seems  to  have  excited 
your  wonder,  if  you  will  jxrinit  me,  by  the  way,  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions,  in  «)rder  to  solve  the  problem.  1 
see  you  are  very  fond  of  smoking  ;  how  many  cigars  do 
jou  buy,  a  week  ?" 

(j.  "  O,  none  of  any  account,"  replied  Edward,  an- 
ticipating some  unpleasant  strictures  upon  his  favorite 
practice  ;  "  after  working  all  day,  it  is  really  a  comfort 
to  smoke  one  genuine  Hanaiia  ;  it  does  not  amount  to 
any  thing ;  I  only  smoke  six  in  the  course  of  the  w  hol« 
week." 

7.  "  Six  Havanas  per  week,"  repeated  Francis,  put- 
ting it  down  upon  paper,  with  as  much  formality  as  if 
he  were  registering  the  data  of  a  problen>;  "fix  a. 
week,  at  two  cents  apiece,  amount  to  the  very  trifiin™ 
sum  of  six  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents  per  annum.  I 
suppose  you  spend  a  trijle  at  the  fruit  shops,"  continued 
Francis. 

8,  "Nothing  worth  mentioning,"  replied  Edward, 
rather  startled  at  the  aggregate  of  such  little  items  ;  "all 
I  buy — apples,  nuts,  raisins,  figs,  oranges,  &.C.,  does 
not  amount  to  nine-pence  a  week;:  why,  that  is  not  halt 
as  much  as  Tom  Williams,  the  goldsmith's  apprentice, 
sp^nd^  for  mint-juleps  in  half  that  time,  and  besides, 
Francis,  you  know  I  nevw  taste  a  drop  of  any  kind"  of 
liquor, — not  even  wine.  You  certainly  can't  think  I 
lack  economy,  Frank'?" 

U.  "  Nine-pence  a  week  for  nuts,  rasins,  oranges,  and 
iigs,"  said  Francis  in  a  low,  serious  tone,  pronouncinr 
the  items,  one  by  one,  as  he  wrote  them  down,  with  all 
the  precision  and  gravity  of  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  ; 
"  nine-pence  a  week  amounts  to  seven  dollars  and  eighty 
c;^nts  per  annum,  which,  added  to  six  dollars  and  twenty- 
four  cents,  spent  for  cigars,  makes  the  trifling  Kum  of 
f)urteen  dollars  and  four  cents,  for  one  year. 

10.   Now,  Edv/ard,  sec  what  I  have  obtained  for  just 
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this  sum.  "  Here,"  said  he,  taking  down  several  neatly 
bound  volumes  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  a 
handful  of  those  of  the  Knickerbocker  ;  "  1  have  bought 
all  these  for  a  less  sum  than  you  have  paid  for  cigars, 
nuts  &c.,  during  the  last  year.  And  as  for  these  other 
books  which  you  see  here  in  my  book-case,  I  will  tell 
you  how  J  have  obtained  them,  and  how  any  other  ap- 
prentice c<m  do  the  same,  with  only  thirty-six  dollars  a 
year,  too. 

11.  You  know  our  masters  are  very  industrious  and 
steady  men  ;  and  are  attentive  to  their  business,  and  like 
to  see  their  workmen  so.  They  prefer  also  to  see  them 
with  a  book  in  their  hands,  when  they  have  done  their 
work,  rather  than  to  be  lounging  about  at  the  taverns 
or  in  vicious  company.  So  when  my  master  saw  that  I 
liked  to  read,  every  chance  I  got,  and  spend  all  the 
money  1  could  spare  for  books,  he  offered  to  give  me 
nine-pence  an  hour  for  all  the  time  I  would  work  from 
twelve  o'clock  till  one. 

12.  And  that  is  the  way,  Edward,  that  I  have  bought 
all  these  books,  which  you  tliought  I  had  borrowed", 
begged,  or  stolen.  I  work  every  noon-time  half  an  hour, 
and  earn  enough  every  fortnight  to  buy  one  of  these 
books — Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  for  instance.  To  be 
sure,  they  are  not  bound  in  calf,  nor  are  they  gilt-edged  ; 
but  they  contain  the  same  matter  as  if  they  were,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me." 

13.  When  Edward  Saunders  had  listened  to  this  very 
interesting  explanation  of  his  uncle's  apprentice,  and 
had  cast  his  eye  over  all  the  fine  books  in  his  little 
library,  he  arose  suddenly  at  the  very  last  words  of  Fran- 
cis, and,  opening  the  little  chamber  window,  took  out 
his  last  half-dozen  cigars,  which  were  to  constitute  his 
week's  stock  of  comfort,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
tossed  them  into  the  garden.  A  new  fire  of  animation 
lit  up  his  eye,  as  he  left  the  room,  turning  only  at  the 
door  to  say,  "  III  try  it,  Frank  !" 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 
Education. 

1.  The  culture  of  the  human  mind  has  ever  been 
considered  as  ane  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  so- 
ciety. Hence  education,  which  has  for  its  object,  the 
improvement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  is  a  subject 
which  demands  the  serious  attention  and  the  most  liberal 
support  of  every  individual  in  the  community. 

2.  A  parent,  who  is  sensible  that  his  child  is  a  ration- 
al being,  endowed  with  faculties  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation,  and  is  likewise  conscious  that  the 
happiness  of  the  children  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
promoted  by  the  improvement  of  those  powers,  would 
naturally  bestow  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

ii.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world,  wherever  the  means  of  education  have  been 
enjoyed,  few  have  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  among  whom 
were  produced  such  prodigies  of  excellence  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  and  in  every  department  of  civil  and 
military  life,  were  remarkably  attentive  to  the  education 
of  their  children  ;  insomuch  that  they  began  their  edu- 
cation almost  with  their  birth. 

5.  In  Sparta  children  w'ere  taken  from  their  parents, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  age,  and  educated  at  the 
public  expense  ;  and  a  celebrated  Roman  writer  advised 
those  parents  who  destined  their  children  for  public 
speakers,  to  choose  nurses  for  them,  who  had  a  good 
pronunciation. 

5.  At  the  present  day  we  find  no  less  attention  paid 
to  this  momentous  subject ;  although  the  modes  of  edu- 
cation, adopted  by  the  moderns,  differ  in  many  respects, 
from  those  which  were  practised  in  ancient  times.  The 
strictness  of  diciplinc  which  prevailed  among  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  has  given  place  to  a 
milder  regimen  ;  but  whether  this  very  strictness,  coup- 
led as  it  was  with  methodical  instruction,  had  not  a  bene- 
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ficial  iciidency,  ig  a  question  which  is  not  )et  fuily  de- 
cided. 

G.  But  hj>wever  the  aiicients  and  the  moderns  may 
differ  in  their  modes  of  dicipline  and  instruction,  tli'e 
subject  of  education  itself  has  received  from  all  nations, 
and  in  all  ages,  much  attention.  Even  the  ravage  takts 
care  to  instruct  his  child  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  thuso 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  necessary  for  him. 

7.  From  the  promotion  of  this  important  subject,  the 
ureatet-t  benefits  have  been  derived.  The  knowledge 
acquired  l»y  one  portion  of  the  world  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  another,  without  distincticn  of  distance  or  diversi- 
ty of  age.  The  circle  of  human  enjoyments  has  been 
enlarged,  and  a  wide  field  has  been  cj)encd,  where  the 
highest  happiness  oi"  which  cur  nature  is  susceptible, 
may  be  enj*)yed,  independently  of  the  common  sorrows 
and  misfortunes  of  life.  The  enlarged  and  enlightened 
views  it  gives  of  the  world,  justly  entitle  it  to  much 
attention  ;  and  go  very  far  to  supply  those  imperfec- 
tions which  every  one,  without  it,  mu.'it  necetsarily  feel. 

S  liut  noihing  will  sho\^  the  advantages  of  education 
ill  a  stronger  light,  than  a  contrast  with  the  disadvan- 
tages which  arise  from  the  want  cf  it.  A  person  wlio 
has  been  weJl  educated,  has  the  mind  and  body  so  cul- 
tivated and  improved,  that  any  natural  defects  are  re- 
meved,  and  the  beauties  of  both  placed  in  so  fine  a  light, 
that  they  strike  us  with  double  force;  while  one  who 
has  enjoyed  no  such  advantage  has  all  his  natural  im- 
perfccticns  remaining  ;  and  to  these  are  added  artiXiciai 
ones,  arising  from  bad  habits. 

9.  The  former .  engages  the  attention  of  those  with 
whom  he  converses,  by  the  gocd  sense  he  shows  en 
every  subject,  and  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  he 
shows  it.  The  other  disgusts  every  company  which  he 
r-nters,  either  by  his  total  silence  and  stupidity,  or  by 
ihe  ignorance  and  impertinence  of  his  observations. 
The  one  raises  himself  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors, 
and  advances  himself  to  a  higher  rank  in  life.  The 
other  is  obliged  to  act  an  inferior  part  among  his  equals 
in  fortune,  and  is  sometimes  forced  to  seek  shelter  for  his 
agnerance  among  the  lowest  orders  cf  mankind. 
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10.  From  these  considerations,  we  must  rank  the 
cause  of  education  among  the  vital  interests  of  man- 
kind. To  extinguish  it,  would  produce  a  darkness  in 
the  moral  world,  like  that  which  the  annihilation  of  the 
sun  would  cause  in  the  material ;  while  every  effort  that 
is  made  to  advance  and  promote  it,  is  like  removing  a 
cloud  from  the  sky,  and  giving  free  passage  to  the  light 
"  which  freely  lighteth  all  things." 


CHAPTER  LXVIL 
The  Rig^liteoui^  never  forsaken. 

1.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  widow  of  the  Pine 
Cottage  sat  by  her  blazing  fagots,  with  her  five  tattered 
children  at  her  side,  endeavoring,  by  listening  to  the 
artlessness  of  their  prattle,  to  dissipate  the  heavy  gloom 
that  pressed  upon  her  mind.  For  a  year,  her  own  feeble 
hands  had  provided  for  her  helpless  family,  for  she  had 
no  supporter  :  she  thought  of  no  friend  in  all  the  wide, 
unfriendly  world  around. 

2.  But  that  mysterious  Providence,  the  wisdom  of 
whose  ways  are  above  human  comprehension,  had  visited 
her  with  wasting  sickness,  and  her  little  means  had  be- 
come exhausted.  It  was  now,  too,  mid-winter,  and  the 
snow  lay  heavy  and  deep  through  all  the  surrounding 
forests,  while  storms  still  seemed  gathering  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  driving  wind  roared  amidst  the  bound- 
ing pines,  and  rocked  her  puny  mansion. 

3.  The  last  herring  smoked  upon  the  coals  before  her, 
it  was  the  only  article  of  food  she  possessed,  and  no 
wonder  her  forlorn,  desolate  state  brought  up  in  her  Icne 
bosom  all  the  anxieties  of  a  mother,  when  she  locked 
upon  her  children  ;  and  no  wonder,  forlorn  as  she  was, 
if  she  suffered  the  heart  swellings  of  despair  to  rise, 
even  though  she  knew  that  he,  whose  promise  is  to  the 
widow  and  to  the  orphan,  cannot  forget  his  word. 

4.  Providence  had  many  years  before  taken  from  her, 
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her  eldest  son,  who  went  from  his  forest-home,  to  try  bis 
fortune  on  the  high  seas,  since  which  she  had  heard  no 
note  or  tidings  of  him  ;  and  in  latter  time,  liad,  by  the  hand 
of  death,  deprived  her  of  the  companion  and  staff  of 
her  earthly  pilgrimage,  in  the  person  of  her  husband. 
Yet  to  this  hour  she  had  been  upborne ;  she  had  not 
only  been  able  to  provide  for  her  little  flock,  but  had 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  ministering  to  the  want* 
of  the  miserable  and  destitute. 

5.  The  indolent  may  well  bear  with  poverty,  while 
the  ability  to  gain  sustenance  remains.  The  individual 
who  has  but  his  own  wants  to  supply,  may  suffer  with 
fortitude  the  winter  of  want ;  his  affections  are  not 
wounded,  his  heart  not  wrung.  The  most  desolate  in 
populous  cities  may  hope,  for  charity  has  not  quite 
closed  her  hand  and  heart,  and  shut  her  eyes  on  misery, 

6.  But  the  industrious  mother  of  helpless  and  depend- 
ing children — far  from  the  reach  ol  human  charity,  has 
none  of  these  to  console  her.  And  such  an  one  wa» 
the  widow  of  the  Pine  cottage  ;  but  as  she  bent  over 
the  fire,  and  took  up  the  last  scanty  remnant  of  food, 
to  spread  before  her  children,  her  spirit  seemed  to 
brighten  up,  as  by  some  sudden  and  mysterious  impulse, 
and  Cowper's  beautiful  lines  came  uncalled  across  her 
mind  ; — 

^'  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace  ; 
Behind  a  frowning  Providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face." 

7.  The  smoked  herring  was  scarcely  laid  upon  the 
table,  when  a  gentle  rap  at  the  door,  and  a  loud  barking 
«f  the  dog,  atlrr.ctcd  the  attention  of  the  fsmily.  The 
children  flew  to  rpen  it,  and  a  weary  traveller,  in  tat- 
tered garments,  iind  rpparently  in  indifferent  health, 
entered  and  begged  a  lodging,  and  a  mouthful  of  food  ; 
said  he,  "  it  is  now  twenty-fcur  hours  since  I  tasted 
tread." 

*    The  widow's  heart  bled    anew  as  under  a  firesh 
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•omplicatioii  «f  distress;  for  her  sympathies  lingered 
not  around  her  fireside.  She  hesitated  not  even  now ; 
rest  and  ashare  of  all  she  had,  she  proffered  to  the  stran- 
ger. "  We  shall  not  be  forsaken ;"  said  she,  "  or  suffer 
deeper  for  an  act  of  charity." 

9.  The  traveler  drew  near  the  board — but  when  he 
saw  the  scanty  fare,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  Heaves 
with  astonishment, — "  and  is  this  all  your  store  ?"  said 
he — "  and  a  share  of  this  do  you  offer  to  one  you  know 
not  ?  then  never  saw  I  charity  before  !  but  madam," 
said  he,  continuing,  "do  you  not  wrong  your  childreu 
by  giving  a  part  of  your  last  mouthful  to  a  stranger?" 
"  Ahf,"  said  the  poor  widow,  and  the  tear  drops  gushed 
into  her  eyes  as  she  said  it,  "  I  have  a  boy,  a  darlings 
son,  somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  wide  world,  unless 
Heaven  has  taken  him  away,  and  I  only  act  towards  you, 
as  I  would  that  others  should  act  towards  him. 

10.  God,  who  sent  manna  from  heaven  can  provide 
for  us  as  he  did  for  Isreal — and  how  should  I  this  night 
offend  him,  if  my  son  should  be  a  wanderer,  destitute  as 
you,  and  he  should  have  provided  for  him  a  home,  eve» 
poor  as  this — were  I  to  turn  you  unrelieved  away  !" 

11.  The  widow  ended,  and  the  stranger,  springing 
from  his  seat,  clasped  her  in  his  arms — "  Gcd  indeed 
has  provided  your  son  a  home — and  has  given  him  wealth 
to  reward  the  goodness  of  his  benefactress — my  mother  ! 
oh  my  mother !" 

12.  It  was  her  long  lost  son  ;  returned  to  her  bosom 
from  the  Indies.  He  had  chosen  that  disguise  that  he 
might  the  more  completely  surprise  his  family  ;  and 
never  was  surprise  more  perfect,  or  followed  by  a  sweet- 
er cup  of  joy. 

13.  That  humble  residence  in  the  forest  was  ex- 
changed  for  one  comfortable,  and  indeed  beautiful,  in 
the  valley,  and  the  widow  lived  long  with  her  dutifVil 
■on,  in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  plenty,  and  in  the  de- 
lightful employments  of  virtue,  and  at  this  day  the 
passer-by  is  pointed  to  the  willow  that  spreads  its  branch- 
es above  her  grave. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII. 
The  Mobility  of*  l«abor. 

1.  How  many  natural  ties  are  there  between  even  the 
humblest  scene  of  labor,  and  the  noblest  affections  of 
humanity !  in  this  view,  the  employment  of  mere  natural 
strength  is  ennobled.  There  is  a  central  point  in  every 
man's  life  around  which  all  his  toils  and  cares  revolve. 
It  is  that  spot  which  is  consecrated  by  the  names  of  wife, 
and  children,  and  home.  A  secret,  an  almost  impercep- 
tible influence  from  that  spot,  which  is  like  no  other  on 
earth,  steals  into  the  breast  of  the  virtuous  laboringtman, 
and  strengthens  every  weary  step  of  his  toil. 

2.  Every  blow  that  is  struck  in  the  workshop  and  the 
field,  finds  an  echo  in  that  holy  shrine  of  his  affections. 
If  he  who  fights  to  protect  his  home,  rises  to  the  point 
of  heroic  virtue;  no  less  mc\y  he  who  labors,  \\\9  life 
long,  io  provide  for  that  home.  Peace  be  within  those 
domestic  walls,  and  prosperity  beneath  those  humble 
roofs  ! 

3.  But  should  it  be  otherwise ;  should  the  time  ever 
come,  when  the  invader's  step  approaches  to  touch  those 
sacred  thresholds,  I  see  in  the  labors  that  are  taken  for 
them,  that  wounds  will  be  taken  for  them  too;  I  see, 
in  every  honest  workman  around  me,  a  hero. 

4.  So  material  do  I  deem  this  point — the  true  nobility 
of  labor,  I  mean — that  I  would  dwell  upon  it,  a  moment 
longer,  and  in  a  larger  view.  Why,  then,  in  the  great 
scale  of  things,  is  labor  ordained  for  us?  Easily,  had 
it  so  pleased  the  great  Ordainer,  might  it  have  been  dis- 
pensed with.  The  world  itself  might  have  been  a 
mighty  machinery  for  the  production  of  all  that  man 
wants.  The  motion  of  the  globe  upon  its  axis,  might 
have  been  the  power  to  move  that  world  of  machinery. 

5.  Ten  thousand  wheels,  within  wheels,  might  have 
been  at  work ;  ten  thousand  processes,  more  curious 
and  complicated  than  man  can  devise,  might  have  been 
going  forward  without  man's  aid ;  houses  might  have 
risen  like  an  exhalation, 
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With  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 
Built  like  a  temple  ; 

gorgeous  furniture  might  have  been  placed  in  them,  and 
soft  couches  and  luxurious  banquets,  spread  by  hands 
unseen  ;  and  man,  clothed  with  fabrics  of  nature's  weav- 
ing, richer  than  imperial  pride,  might  have  been  sent  to 
disport  himself  into  these  Elysian  palaces. 

G.  "  Fair  scene  !"  I  imagine  you  are  saying  ;  "  fortu- 
nate for  us,  had  it  been  the  scene  ordained  for  human 
life  !"  But  where  then,  tell  me,  had  been  human  energy, 
perseverance,  patience,  virtue,  heroism  ?  Cut  off  with 
one  ^low  from  the  world ;  and  mankind  had  sunk  to  a 
crowd,  nay,  far  beneath  a  crowd  of  Asiatic  voluptuaries. 
No,  it  had  not  been  fortunate.  Better  that  the  eartlf' 
be  given  to  man  as  a  dark  mass,  wherein  to  labor.  Bet- 
ter that  rude  and  unsightly  materials  be  provided  in  the 
ore-bed  and  forest,  for  him  to  fashion  into  splendor  and 
beauty. 

7.  Better,  I  say,  not  because  of  that  splendor  and  beau- 
ty, but  because  the  act,  creating  them,  is  better  than  the 
things  themselves ;  because  exertion  is  nobler  than  en- 
joyment ;  because  the  laborer  is  greater,  and  more 
worthy  of  honor  than  the  idler.  Labor  is  heaven's 
great  ordinance  for  human  improvement.  Let  not  that 
great  ordinance  be  broken  down.  What  do  I  say  ?  It 
is  broken  down  ;  and  it  has  been  broken  down  for  ages. 
Let  it  thei  be  built  up  again ;  here,  if  any  where,  on 
these  shores  of  a  new  world,  of  a  new  civilization. 

8.  Bat  how,  I  miy  be  asked,  is  it  broken  down?  Do 
not  men  toil  ?  Tliey  do  indeed  tiil,  bat  they  too  geu- 
erally  do  it  because  they  must.  Many  submit  to  it  as, 
in  some  sort,  a  degrading  necessity  ;  and  they  desire 
nothing  so  much  on  earth  as  to  escape  from  it.  They  ful- 
fill the  greit  liw  of  labor  in  the  letter,  but  break  it  in 
spirit ;  fulfil  it  with  the  muscl,  but  break  it  with  the 
mind. 

9.  To  somr  field  of  labor,  mental  or  manual,  every 
idler  should  fasten  as  a  chosen  and  coveted  theatre  of 

N  2 
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improvements  ;  but  so  i.s  he  not  impelled  to  do  under  the 
teachings  of  our  imperfect  civilization.  On  the  contrary, 
he  sits  down,  folds  his  hands,  and  blesses  himself  in  his 
idleness.  This  way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the 
absurd  and  unjust  feudal  system  ;  under  which  serfs 
labored,  and  gentlemen  spent  their  lives  in  fighting  and 
feasting.  It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were 
done  away. 

10.  Ashamed  to  toil,  art  thou  ?  Ashamed  of  thy 
dingy  work  shop  and  dusty  labor-field ;  of  thy  hard  hand, 
acarred  with  services  more  honorable  than  that  of  war ; 
of  thy  soiled  and  weather-stained  garments,  on  which 
mother  nature  has  embroidered,  amidst  sun  and  rain, 
amidst  fire  and  steam,  her  own  heraldic  honors  ?  Asham- 
ed of  these  tokens  and  titles,  and  envious  of  the  flaunt- 
ing robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ?  It  is  treason 
to  nature  !  Toil,  I  repeat  it, — toil,  cither  of  the  brain, 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true  manhood, 
the  only  true  nobility. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 
The  Philoiiiopher's  Scales. 

1.  A  monk,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o'er, 

In  the  depth  of  his  cell,  with  its  stone-covered  floor. 

Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain, 

He  formed  the  contrivance  we  now  shall  explan. 

In  youth  'twas  projected,  but  years  stole  away. 

And  ere  't  was  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  gray  : 

But  success  is  secure,  unless  energy  fails, 

And  at  len  gth  he  produced  The  Philosopher's  Scales 

2.  What  were  they  ?  you  ask  :  you  shall  presently  see, 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea ; 
O  no — for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they» 
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That   qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts   thej  could 

weigh  ; 
Together  with  articles  small  and  immense, 
From  mountains  or  planets,  to  atoms  of  sense. 
Nought  was  there  so  bulky  but  there  it  could  lay. 
And  nought  so  ethereal,  but  there  it  would  stay  ; 
And  nought  so  reluctant,  but  in  it  must  go — 
All  which  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show. 

3,  The  first  thing  he  weighed  was  the  head  of  Voltaire. 
Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there  : 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  the  torn  scraps  of  a  leaf, 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief, 
When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell. 
As  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  his  cell. 

,  One  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 
And  a  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made,  for  a  weight  ; 
And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown. 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

.  A  long  row  of  alms-houses,  amply  endowed 
By  a  well-esteemed  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud. 
Next  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  pressed 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  threw  into  the  chest : 
Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce, 
And  down,  down  the  farthing's  worth   came  with  a 
bounce. 

Again  he  performed  an  experiment  rare  ; 
A  monk,  with  austerities  bleeding  and  bare. 
Climbed  into  his  scale — in  the  other  was  laid 
The  heart  of  our  Howard,  now  partly  decayed  ; 
When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  hi* 
brother 
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Weighed  less  by  some  pjundj  than  this  bit  of  th« 
other. 

7.  By  othcF  experiments,  (no  matter  how,) 

He  found  that  ten  cliariots  weighed  less  than  a  plough. 
A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  scale, 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  tenpcnny  nail. 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear 
Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystallized  tear. 

8.  Yet  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would  suffice 
One  pearl  to  outweigh ;  'twas  the  pearl   of  great 

price. 
Last  of  all.  the  whole  world  was  bowl'd  in  at  the  grate. 
With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight ; 
When  the  scale  with  the  soul  so  mightily  fell, 
That  it  jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  cell. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 
Passing  Away. 

I.  I  asked  the  stars,  in  the  pomp  of  night. 
Gilding  its  blackness  with  crowns  of  light, 
Bright  with  beauty,  and  girt  with  power, 
Whether  eternity  were  not  their  dower ; 
And  dirge-like  music  stole  from  their  spheres. 
Bearing  this  message  to  mortal  ears  : — 

^.  "  We  have  no  light  that  hath  not  been  given ; 
We  have  no  strength  but  shall  soon  be  riven ; 
We  have  no  power  wherein  man  may  trust : 
Like  him  are  we  things  of  time  and  dust; 
And  the  lejeiul  we  blazon  with  beam   and  ray, 
And  the  song  of  oui>silence  is, — '  Passing  away.' 
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.  "  We  shall  fade  in  our  beauty,  the  fair  and  bright, 
Like  lamps  that  have  served  for  a  festal  night ; 
We  shall  fall  from  our  spheres,  the  old  and  strong,  ■ 
Like  rose-leaves,  swept  by  the  breeze  along ; 
The  worshipped  as  gods  in  the  olden  day, 
We  shall  be  like  a  vain  dream — '  Passing  away.  " 

From  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  flowers  of  earth. 
From  the  pagents  of  power,  and  the  voice  of  mirth. 
From  the  mists  of  morn  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
From  childhood's  song,  and  affection's  vow, — 
From  all,  save  that  o'er  which  the  soul  bears  sway. 
Breathes  but  one  record — "Passing  away." 

"  Passing  away,"  sing  the  breeze  and  rill. 
As  they  sweep  in  their  course  by  vale  and  hill : . 
Through  the  varying  scene  of  each  earthly  clime, 
'T  is  the  lesson  of  nature,  the  voice  of  time  ; 
And  man  at  last,  like  his  father  gray. 
Writes  in  his  own  dust — "  Passing  away."' 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

Thou^ht§  oi'  Heaveu. 

I.  Thoughts  of  heaven  !  they  come  when  low 
The  summer-eve's  breeze  doth  faintly  blow  : 
When  the  mighty  sea  shines  clear,  unstirred 
By  the  wavering  tide,  or  dipping  bird  : 
They  come  in  the  rush  of  the  surging  storm. 
When  the  blackening  waves  rear  their  giant  form — 
When  o'er  the  dark  rocks  curl  the  breakers  white. 
And  the  terrible  lightnings  rend  the  night — 
When  the  noble  ship  hath  vainly  striven 
With  the  tempest's  might,  come  thoughts  of  heaye*- 
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'2.  They  come  where  man  doth  not  intrude^ 
In  the  untracked  forest's  solitude  ; 
In  the  stillness  of  the  gray  rocks'  height, 
Whence  the  lonely  eagle  takes  his  flight ; 
On  peaks,  where  lie  the  eternal  snows ; 
In  the  sun-bright  isle,  'mid  its  rich  repose ; 
In  the  healthy  glen,  by  the  dark,  clear  lake, 
•  Where  the  fair  swan  sails  from  her  silent  brake ; 
Where  nature  reigns  in  her  deepest  rest, 
Pure  thoughts  of  heaven  come  unrepressed- 

5.  They  come  as  we  gaze  on  the  midnight  sky, 
When  the  star-gemmed  vault  looks  dark  and  high. 
And  the  soul,  on  the  wings  of  thought  sublime, 
Soars  on  the  di  m  world  and  the  bounds  of  tim«, 
Till  the  mental  eye  becomes  unsealed. 
And  the  mystery  of  being  in  light  revealed  : 
They  rise  in  the  gothic  chapel  dim, 
When  slowly  bursts  forth  the  holy  hymn, 
And  the  organ's  rich  tones  swell  full  and  high, 
Till  the  roof  peals  back  the  melody. 

4.  Thoughts  of  heaven  !  from  his  joy  beguiled, 
They  come  to  the  bright-eyed,  sinless  child  ; 
To  the  man  of  age,  in  his  dim  decay, 
Bringing  hope  his  youth  has  not  borne  away  ; 
To  the  wo-smit  soul  in  its  dark  distress, 
Aa  flowers  spring  up  in  the  wilderness  ; 
And  in  silent  chambers  of  the  dead, 
When  the  mourner  goes  with  soundless  tr»ad ; 
For  as  the  day-beams  freely  fall. 
Pure  thoughts  of  heaven  are  sent  to  all. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

The  two  RolMieps. 

Scene. — Alexander  the  Great  in  his  tent.  Guards.  A 
man  with  a  fierce  countenance,  chained  and  fettered, 
brought  before  him. 

Alex.  What,  art  thou  the  Thracian  Robber,  of  who»e 
exploits  I  have  heard  so  much  ? 

Rob.     I  am  a  Thracian  and  a  soldier. 

A.  A  .soldier  ? — a  thief,  a  plunderer,  an  assassin  ! 
the  pest  of  the  country  !  I  could  honor  thy  courage,  but 
I  must  detest  and  punish  thy  crimes. 

R.     What  have  I  done,  of  whiclj  yon  can  complain? 

A.  Hast  thou  not  set  at  defiance  my  authority  ;  vie- 
lated  the  public  peace,  and  passed  thy  life  in  injuring 
the  persons  and  properties  of  thy  fellow-subjects  t 

R.  Alexander  !  I  am  your  captive — I  must  hear 
what  you  please  to  say,  and  endure  what  you  please  to 
inflict.  But  my  soul  is  unconquered ;  and  if  1  reply  at 
all  to  your  reproaches,  I  will  reply  like  a  free  man. 

A.  Speak  freely.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  the 
advantage  of  ray  power  to  silence  those, with  whora  I 
deign  to  converse  ! 

R.  I  must  then  answer  your  question  by  another. 
How  have  you  passed  your  life  ? 

A.  Like  a  hero.  Ask  Fame,  and  she  will  tell  you. 
Among  the  brave,  I  have  been  the  bravest :  among 
sovereigns,  the  noblest :  among  conquerers,  the  mighti- 
est. 

R.  And  does  not  fame  speak  of  me,  too?  Was 
there  ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more  valiant  band? 
Was  there  ever — but  1  scorn  to  boast.  You  yourself 
know  that  I  have  not  been  easily  subdued. 

A.  Still  what  are  you  but  a  robber — a  base  dishon- 
est robber  ? 

R.  And  what  is  a  conqueror?  Have  not  you,  too, 
gone  about  the  earthj  like  an  evil  genius,  blasting  the 
fair  fruits  of  peace  and  industry  : — plundering,  ravaging, 
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killing;  without  law,  without  justice,  merely  to  gratify 
an  insatiable  lust  for  dominion  ?  All  that  I  have  don« 
to  a  single  district,  with  a  hundred  followers,  you  have 
done  to  whole  nations  with  a  hundred  thousand.  If  I 
have  stripped  individuals,  you  have  ruined  kings  and 
princes.  If  I  have  burned  a  few  hamlets,  you  have  deso- 
lated the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  and  cities  of  the 
earth.  What  is  then  the  difference,  but  that,  as  you 
wererborn  a  king,  and  I  a  private  man,  you  have  been 
able  to  become  a  mighter  robber  than  I? 

A.  But  if  I  have  taken  like  a  king,  I  have  given  like 
a  king.  If  I  have  subverted  empires,  I  have  founded 
greater.  I  have  cherished  arts,  commerce,  and  philoso- 
phy. 

R.  I,  too,  have  freely  given  to  the  poor,  what  I  took 
from  the  rich.  I  have  established  order  and  discipline 
among  the  most  ferocious  of  mankind  ;  and  have  stretch- 
ed out  my  protecting  arm  over  the  oppressed.  I  know 
indeed,  little  of  the  philolsophy  you  talk  of;  but  I  be- 
lieve neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  repay  to  the  world  th« 
mischiefs  we  have  done  it. 

A.  Leave  me — Take  off  his  chains,  and  use  him 
well.  {Exit  robber.) — Are  we  then  so  much  alike? — 
Alexander  to  a  robber  ? — Let  me  reflect. — 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

Rural  l(ife  in  JEng^land. 

L  The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
)and,  and  in  what  is  termed  landscape  gardening,  is  un- 
rivalled. Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  their 
park  scenery,  iiut  what  most  delights  me  is' the  crea- 
tive talent  with  which  the  English  decorate  the  unosten- 
tatious abodes  o(  middle  life.  The  rudest  habitation, 
the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  portion  of  land,  in  the 
hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  b'eccmes  a  little  para- 
dise.    The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  rcfin*- 
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ment  in  the  country,  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and 
elegance  in  rural  economy,  that  descends  to  the  lowest 
class. 

2.  The  very  laborer,  with  his  thatched  cottage  and 
narrow  slip  ot"  ground,  attends  to  their  embellishment 
The  trim  hedge,  the  grass  plat  before  the  door,  the  little 
flower-bed  bordered  with  a  snug  box,  the  woodbine  train- 
ed up  against  the  wall,  and  hanging  its  blossoms  about 
the  lattice ;  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window  ;  the  holly, 
providentially  planted  about  the  house  to  cheat  winter  of 
its  dreariness,  and  throw  in  a  gleam  of  green  summer  to 
cheer  the  fireside  ;  all  these  bespeak  the  influence  of 
taste,  flowing  down  from  high  sources,  and  pervading 
the  lowest  level  of  the  public  mind.  If  ever  lover,  as 
poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage,  it  must  be  the 
cottage  of  an  English  peasant, 

3.  The  proneness  to  rural  life,  among  the  higher 
classes,  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  Ei>- 
glish  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy 
which  characterize  the  men  of  rank  in  some  countries, 
they  exhibit  a  union  of  elegance  and  strength,  a  robust- 
ness of  frame,  and  freshness  of  complexion,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so  much  in  the 
open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the  invigorating  rec- 
reations of  the  country. 

4.  The  effect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant  minds  to 
rural  occupations,  has  been  wonderful  on  the  face  cf  the 
country.  A  great  part  of  the  island  is  level,  and  wculd 
be  monotonous,  were  it  not  for  the  charms  of  culture; 
but  it  is  studded  and  gemmed,  as  it  were,  with  caetlea 
and  palaces,  and  embroidered  with  parks  and  gardcEB. 
It  does  not  abound  in  grand  and  sublime  prcepects,  but 
rather  in  little  home  scenes  of  rural  repct^e  and  shelter- 
ed quiet.  Every  antique  farm-house  and  mess-grown 
cottage  is  a  picture  ;  and  as  the  reads  are  continually 
winding,  and  the  view  shut  in  by  groves  and  hedges,  the 
eye  is  delighted  by  a  continual  succession  of  emSl  land- 
scapes of  captivating  lovliness. 

5.  The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery  m 
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the  moral  feelings  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet,  of  calm 
and  settled  principles,  of  hoary  usage,  and  reverend 
custom. 

6.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet 
fields,  to  behold  the  peasantry  in  their  best  finery,  with 
ruddy  faces,  and  modest  cheerfulness,  thronging  tranquil- 
ly along  the  green  lanes  to  church  ;  and  it  is  also  pleas- 
ing to  sec  them  in  the  evenings,  gathering  about  their  cot- 
tage doors,  and  appearing  to  exult  in  the  humble  comforts 
and  embellishments  which  their  own  hands  have  s})read 
around  them. 

7.  It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose  of 
affection  in  the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all,  the 
parent  of  the  steadiest  virtues  and  purest  enjoyments. 

"  Oh  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pleasures  passed  !" 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

Hints  to  the  (Studious. 

1.  Knowledge  is  not  necessarily  ir/srfom.  An  admi- 
rable poet  has  thus  instructively  marked  the  difference 
between  them — 

'  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
H*Te  oft-times  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  %vilh  thoughts  of  other  men. 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  buildi, 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  it*  place. 
Docs  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much, 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.' 
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But  some  are  ready  to  say :  '  Well  now,  after  all 
these  cautions,  what  should  we  be  advised  to  read  ?' 
These  questions  m  ly  be  answered  very  generally. 

2.  Read  what  will  make  vou  well  acquainted  with 
your  own  country  ; — its  divisions, — its  natural  produc- 
tions,— its  arts, — its  commerce.  Acquire  a  habit  of 
observing  every  thing  that  you  have  to  do  with.  Where 
does  this  come  from  ?  How  is  this  made  ?  When  was 
this  invented  ?  Where  did  this  grow  ?  How  came  this 
to  be  thought  of  ?  Ask  for  books  that  will  teach  you 
these  things.  You  will  soon  be  convinced  that  '  it  re- 
quires to  know  a  good  deal  in  order  to  understand  a 
little.' 

3.  Read  the  history  of  your  own  country.  Begin 
with  sonic  short  outline,  to  give  you  a  general  view. 
Then  fill  it  up,  by  reading  those  parts  on  which  more 
particular  information  may  seem  desirable.  Living  as 
we  do,  through  the  kind  providence  of  God,  under  a 
free  constitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  get  some  clear 
information  respecting  that  constitution,  the  general 
right  of  voting  for  the  choice  of  members  of  Parliament 
makes  it  an  especial  obligation  that  you  should  inform 
yourselves  as  to  what  you  ought  to  do,  that  you  may 
not  foil  in  your  duty  to  yourselves,  your  children,  your 
country,  and  your  God. 

4.  The  history  of  our  own  country  is  a  most  instruc- 
tive history.  The  history  of  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
men  of  our  own  station  in  society,  from  grovelling 
slavery  up  to  the  noble  independence  of  free-born  Brit- 
ons, is  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  annals  of  human  nature. 
No  Englishman  ought  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  this 
point. 

5.  No  man  who  is  liable  to  be  called  to  act  as  a  peace- 
officer,  a  juryman,  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law,  or  the 
elector  of  legislators,  or  a  petitioner  to  Parliament, 
ought  to  be  ignorant  of  the  several  duties  implied.  No 
enlightened  statesman  wishes  to  keep  you  in  ignorance 
on  these  points.  Such  a  man  considers  the  institutions 
of  our  own  country  to  be  institutions  of  intrinsic  worth, 
founded  on  the  rock  of  righteous  principles. 
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6.  He  is  desirous  that  the  people  should  perceive  how 
intimately  their  own  well-being  depends  on  the  stability 
of  the  state,  thus  making  themselves  wise  to  obedience. 
It  was  with  reference  to  these  very  matters  that  an  able 
writer  of  a  past  age,  when  our  constitution  had  not  at- 
tained its  present  defined  form,  said,  '  Ignorance  is  rude, 
censorious,  jealous,  obstinate,  and  proud  :  these  being 
exactly  the  ingredients  of  which  disobedience  is  made ; 
while  obedience  proceeds  from  ample  consideration,  of 
which  knowledge  consists.' 

7.  Read  the  outlines  of  general  history,  and  extend 
your  knowledge  by  reading  more  particularly  those  parts 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  Not  to  know  the 
leading  facts  of  history,  is  childish  ignorance.  But,  the 
facts  being  known,  we  are  to  exercise  our  own  minds  on 
them  ;  and  not  to  give  them  up  to  be  altered  cr  com- 
mented upon,  to  support  the  favorite  opinions  of  any  in- 
dividual. 

8.  Make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  general /oc/s 
of  science,  with  the  wonderous  laws  by  which  the 
Almighty  governs  all  that  surrounds  us ;  and -with  the 
endless  illustrations  of  these  laws,  in  the  world  and  all 
its  parts.  You  will  find  here  a  rich  and  boundless  varie- 
ty of  instruction  and  entertainn\ent.  But  here,  as  in 
reading  history,  keep  to  the  facts. 

9.  All  that  is  real  is  worth  knowing.  Be  not  led  by 
speculations,  by  mere  guesses.  Many  are  bewildered 
by  these.  But  Paley's  maxim  may  be  safely  recommen- 
ded, as  the  best  guide  in  all  such  cases,  that  '  true  forti- 
tude of  understanding  consists  in  not  suffering  what  we 
do  know,  to  be  disturbed  by  what  we  do  not  know.'  To 
which  we  may  add  the  wise  sentiment  of  another  writer, 
that,  '  in  the  present  world,  the  Almighty  intends  to 
proportion  our  knowledge  to  our  wants,  and  not  to  our 
pride.' 

10.  The  facts  of  natural  history  will  afford  abundant 
matter  of  agreeable  and  useful  knowledge.  The  plants, 
the  animals,  the  minerals,  the  soils,  of  your  own  coun- 
try and  of  other  countries  ;  the  changes  of  the  seasons  ; 
the  atate  of  the  atmosphere;  the  make  and  composition 
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of  all  that  surrounds  you,  duly  obserred,  and  made  the 
subject  of  reading,  of  conversation,  fof  reflection,  will 
at  once  store  your  mind,  and  raise  your  ideas  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Hira,  who,  it  will  soon  be  per- 
ceived, has  made  all  things  '  by  number,  weight,  and 
measure.' 

11.  The  study  of  your  own  frame,  your  bodily  make 
and  constution,  may  be  made  an  object  at  once  of  in- 
terest, of  instruction,  and  of  benefit.  Early  may  you 
be  brought  to  perceive,  in  the  very  constitution  of  your 
own  bodies,  much  of  your  duty  as  enjoined  by  Him  who 
formed  you  such  as  you  are.  Temperance,  self-govern- 
ment, moderation,  avoidance  of  all  abuse  of  the  body, 
are  written  in  the  very  make  of  the  body  itself.  And  it 
will  hence  plainly  appear,  that  when  our  Maker  says, 
abstain  from  all  intemperance,  from  all  impurity,  ke 
does  but  say,  '  Do  thyself  no  harm.' 

12.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  modern  art,  and  especially  with  all  those 
which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  improvement  of 
your  own  occupations.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
you  how  much  is  to  be  learned  as  to  these. 

13.  Even  a  man  who  eats  his  daily  bread  by  the 
honest  labour  of  his  own  hands,  can  now  adopt  what  a 
late  admirable  writer  on  natural  philosophy  has  thus 
suggested  : — '  There  are  ships  crossing  the  seas  in  all 
directions,  to  bring  me  what  is  useful  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  In  China  men  are  gathering  the  tea-leaf  for 
me.     In  America  they  are  planting  cotton  for  me. 

14.  In  the  West  India  islands  they  are  preparing  ray 
sugar  and  my  coffee.  At  home  powerful  steam-engines 
are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making  cutlery 
for  me,  and  pumping  the  mines  to  supply  me  with  coals. 
If  I  write  a  letter  there  is  a  mail  ready  to  carry  it  for 
me,  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  at  home  or  abroad,  by 
day  and  by  night. 

15.  I  have  rai'-roads,  canals,  bridges,  and  ships,  to 
bring  my  fuel.  I  have  editors  and  printers  to  inform 
me  of  what  is  going  on  over  all  the  world.  I  have 
books,  the  wonder  of  all  wonders,  that  carry  me  to  all 
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places  and  to  all  times,  and  enable  me  to  converse  with 
many  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men,  both  ©f  my 
own  age,  and  of  all  past  ages.' 

16.  It  is  a  subject  of  honest  congratulation  to  men  of 
your  situation  in  life,  that  to  the  labours  of  such  as  your- 
self,— to  their  inventive  powers  in  numberless  instances, 
and  to  their  powers  of  execution  in  all, — the  national 
greatness  in  the  progress  of  arts  is  chiefly  owing. 

17  Read  poetry ;  for,  as  imagination  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  man,  belonging  equally  to  all  ranks,  no 
valid  reason  can  be  given,  why  its  pleasures  should  be 
denied  to  any.  It  has  pleased  Him,  from  whose  Spirit 
the  ^aered  writings  came,  to  present  to  us  considerable 
portions  of  them  in  the  most  vivid  style  of  pcetry.  This 
delightful  art,  thus  consecrated,  should,  however,  be 
used  for  no  purpose  but  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  and  to 
soothe  the  soul  of  man.  It  has  been  lamentably  pervert- 
ed to  far  other  purposes,  to  abuse  the  mind  with  false 
and  dangerous  sentiments,  to  debase  and  to  inflame. 

18.  Read  poetry,  therefore,  with  reserve  and  caution. 
'  It  is  a  luxury,  and  not  a  necessary :  and  hence  a  little 
of  superior  growth,  may  vt'ell  content  us,'  as  a  sensible 
writer  has  remarked.  He  who  begins  his  poetic  read- 
ing with  the  delightful  pages  of  Thomson,  which  reflect 
the  image  of  that  Nature  their  author  so  warmly  loved  ; 
of  Cowper.  who  heard  every  where  '  the  loud  hosannah 
sent  frcm  all  God's  works;'  of  Milton,  who,  with  the 
most  vigorous  genius,  and  the  most  fearless  indepen- 
dence of  natural  disposition,  soared  beyond  the  bounds 
of  time  and  space,  with  the  express  design  of  '  justifyi- 
ing  the  ways  of  Gcd  to  man  ;' — he  who  thus  begins  his 
poetic  reading,  v/ill  have  acquired  a  taste  that  will  not 
easily  descend  to  vitiate  itself  with  what  is  mean  in  com- 
position, or  polluting  in  tendency. 

19.  Read  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  It  is 
no  secret,  that,  among  some  pretenders  to  knowledge, 
there  is  a  cherished  disbelief  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  this  point  I  will  make  only- 
two  observfitiins — that  no  man  can  deserve  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  man,  who  rejects  the  Holy  Scriptures 
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without  having  attentively  read  the  collected  proofs  of 
their  divine  authority  ; — and  thaU,  to  adopt  the  maxim 
of  a  poet, 

'  What  none  ca.n  prove  a  forgery,  may  be  true; 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded,  must.' 

2!).  Should  any  young  man  be  ready  to  say — *  Thii 
will  be  too  much  for  me — I  can  never  fag  at  this  rate,' 
— we  have  two  answers  ready.  First,  you  need  do  no 
more  than  you  have  time  and  inclination  to  do ;  but, 
whatever  you  take  in  hand,  stick  to  it.  Secondly,  that 
there  is  no  way  to  knowledge  of  any  kind,  without  tak- 
ing pains. 

21.  The  pleasure,  however,  of  success,  will  amply 
reward  industry.  Strenuous,  continued  exertion  will 
correct  and  strengthen  the  mental  powers.  Let  modesty, 
humility,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  highest  duties  and 
obligations,  accompany  this ;  and  the  individual  thu» 
occupied,  will  be  under  that  training,  which  ensure* 
the  largest  measure  of  true  hapiness  here,  with  progres* 
towards  a  nobler  state  of  existence. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 
Misfortcai&es. 

1.  We  find  man,  placed  in  a  world,  where  he  has  bjf 
no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events  that  hapen.  Ca^ 
lamities  sometimes  befall  the  worthiest  and  the  best,, 
which  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  prevent,  and  wheref 
nothing  is  left  them,  but  to  acknowledge,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  high  hand  of  Heaven,  From  such  visitations 
of  trial,  many  good  and  wise  reasons  can  be  assigned, 
which  the  present  subject  leads  me  not  to  discuss, 

2.  But  though  those  unavoidable  calamities  make  a 
part,  yet  they  make  not  a  chief  part  of  the  vexations  and 
sorrows  that  distress  human  life.  A  multitude  of  evils- 
boset  us,  for  the  source  of  which  we  must  look  to  aa~ 
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Other  quarter. — No  sooner  has  any  thing  in  the  health, 
or  in  the  circumstances  of  man,  gone  cross  to  their 
wish,  than  they  begin  to  talk  of  the  unequiil  distribution 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life ;  they  envy  the  condition 
of  others ;  they  repine  at  their  own  lot,  and  fret  against 
the  Ruler  of  the  world. 

3.  Full  of  these  sentiments,  one  man  pines  under  n 
broken  constitution.  But  let  us  ask  him,  whether  he 
can,  fairly  and  honestly,  assign  no  cause  for  this,  but 
the  unknown  decree  of  heaven  ?  Has  he  duly  valued 
the  blessing  of  health,  and  always  observed  the  rules  of 
virtue  and  sobriety  ?  Has  he  been  moderate  in  his  life, 
and  temperate  in  all  his  pleasures  1  If  now  he  is  only 
paying  the  price  of  his  former,  perhaps  his  forgotten  in- 
dulgences, has  he  any  title  to  complain,  as  if  he  were 
f  ufTering  unjustly  ? 

4.  Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of  sickness  and 
distress,  we  should  often  find  them  peopled  with  the 
victims  of  intemperance  and  sensuality,  and  with  the 
children  of  vice,  indolence  and  sloth.  Among  the 
thousands  who  languish  there,  we  should  find  the  pro- 
portion of  innocent  sufferers  to  be  small.  We  should 
see  faded  youth,  premature  old  age,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  untimely  grave,  to  be  the  portion  of  multitudes,  who, 
in  one  way  or  other,  have  brought  those  evils  on  them- 
selves ;  while  yet  these  mysteries  of  vice  and  folly  have 
the  assurance  to  arraign  the  hard  fate  of  man,  and  to 
"  fret  against  the  Lord." 

5.  But  you,  perhaps,  complain  of  hardships  of  an- 
other kind  ;  of  the  injustice  of  the  world  ;  of  the  poverty 
which  you  suffer,  and  the  discouragements  under  which 
you  labor  ;  of  the  crosses  and  disappointments,  of  which 
your  life  has  been  doomed  to  be  full. — Before  you  give 
too  much  scope  to  your  discontent,  let  me  desire  you  to 
reflect  impartially  upon  your  past  train  of  life. 

<).  Have  not  sloth,  or  pride,  or  ill  temper,  or  sinfol 
passions,  misled  you  often  from  the  path  of  sound  and 
wise  conduct?  Plave  you  not  been  wanting  to  yourselves 
jn  improving  those  opportunities  which  Providence  of- 
fered you.  for  bettering  and   advancing   your  state  ?    If 
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you  have  chosen  to  indulge  your  humor,  or  yoar  taste, 
in  the  gratifications  of  indolence  or  pleasure,  can  you 
complain  because  others,  in  preference  to  you,  have  ob- 
tained those  advantages  which  naturally  belong  to  useful 
labours,  and  honorable  pursuits  1 

7.  Have  not  the  consequences  of  some  false  step,  in- 
to which  your  passions,  or  your  pleasures,  have  betrayed 
ybu,  pursued  you  thorugh  much  of  your  life,  tainted, 
perhaps,  your  characters,  involved  you  in  embarrassments 
or  sunk  you  into  neglect  ? — It  is  an  old  saying,  that 
every  man  iy  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune  in  the 
world.  It  is  certain,  that  the  world  seldom  turns  wholly 
against  a  man,  unless  through  his  own  fault.  "  Religion 
is,"  in  general,  "profitable  unto  all  things." 

8.  Virtue,  diligence,  and  industry,  joined  with  good 
temper,  and  prudence,  have  ever  been  found  the  surest 
road  to  prosperity  ;  and  where  men  fail  of  attaining  it, 
their  want  of  success  is  far  oftener  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing deviated  from  that  road,  than  to  their  having  en- 
countered insuperable  bars  in  it.  Some,  by  being  too 
artful,  forfeit  the  reputation  of  probity.  Some,  by  be- 
ing too  open,  are  accounted  to  fail  in  prudence.  Others, 
by  being  fickle  and  changeable,  are  distrusted  by  all. 

9.  The  case  commonly  is,  that  men  seek  to  ascribe 
their  disappointments  to  any  cause  rather  than  their 
own  misconduct ;  and  when  they  can  devise  no  other 
cause,  they  lay  them  to  the  charge  of  Providence.  Their 
folly  leads  them  into  vices  ;  their  vices  into  misfortune; 
and  in  their  misfortunes  they  "  murmur  against  Provi- 
dence." 

10.  They  are  doubly  unjust  towards  their  Creator. 
In  their  prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  success 
to  their  own  diligence,  rather  than  to  his  blessing  :  and 
in  their  adversity,  they  impute  their  distresses  to  his 
providence,  not  to  their  own  misbehaviour.  Whereas, 
the  truth  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  "  Every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift,  cometh  from  above;"  and  of  evil  and 
misery,  man  is  the  author  to  himself. 

11.  When,  from  the  condition  of  individuals,  we  look 
abroad  to  the  public  state  of  the  world,  we  meet  with 
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more  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  We  see  great 
societies  of  men,  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  dissentions, 
tumults,  and  civil  commotions.  We  see  mighty  armies 
going  forth,  in  formidable  array,  against  each  other,  to 
cover  the  earth  with  blood,  and  to  fill  the  air  with  the 
cries  of  widows  and  orphans.  Sad  evils  these  are,  to 
which  this  miserable  world  is  exposed. 

12.  But  are  these  e\ils,  1  beseech  you,  to  be  imputed 
to  God  ?  Was  it  he  who  sent  forth  slaughtering  armies 
into  the  field,  or  who  filled  the  peaceful  city  w  ith  masa- 
cres  and  blood  ?  Are  these  miseries  any  other  than  the 
bitter  fruit  of  men's  violent  and  disorderly  passions  ? 
Are  they  not  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  ambition,  and 
vices  of  princes,  to  the  quarrels  of  the  great  and  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  people  ? — Let  us  lay  them  entirely 
out  of  the  account,  in  thinking  of  Providence ;  and  let 
us  think  only  of  the  "  foolishness  of  man." 

13.  Did  man  control  his  passions,  and  form  his  con- 
duct according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  humanity, 
and  virtue,  the  earth  would  no  longer  be  desolated  by 
cruelty  ;  and  human  societies  would  live  in  order,  har- 
mony, and  peace.  In  those  scenes  of  mischief  and 
violence  which  fill  the  world,  let  man  behold,  with  shame, 
the  picture  of  his  vices,  his  ignorance,  and  foUy.  Let 
him  be  humbled  by  the  mortifying  view  of  his  own 
perverseness :  but  let  not  his  "  heart  fret  against  the 
Lord." 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Thy  will  be  done. 

,  Thy  will  be  done  !  how  hard  a  thing  to  say 
When  sickness  ushers  in  death's  dreary  knell, 
When  eyes  that  sparkled  bright  and  gay, 
Wander  around  with  dimly  conscious  ray, 
To  some  familiar  face,  to  bid  farewell ! 
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2.  Thy  will  be  done  !  the  faltering  lips  deny 
A  passage  to  the  tones  as  yet  unheard  ; 
The  sob  convulsed,  the  raised  and  swimming  eye 
Seem  as  appealing  to  their  God  on  high 
For  power  to  breathe  the  yet  imperfect  word. 

3.  Orphan  !  who  watchest  by  the  silent  tomb, 
Where  those  who  gave  thy  life  all  coldly  sleep ; 
Or  thou  who  sittest  in  thy  desolate  home, 
Calling  to  those  beloved  who  cannot  come. 
And  thinking  o'er  thy  loneliness,  dost  weep! 

4.  Widow  !  who  musest  over  by-gone  years 
Of  life,  and  love,  and  happiness  with  him 

Who  shared  thy  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears^ 
Who  now  art  left  to  shed  unnoticed  tears, 
Till  thy  fair  cheek  is  wan,  and  eyes  grow  dim  ! 

5.  Husband  !  who  dreamest  of  thy  gentle  wife, 
And  still  in  fancy  see'st  her  rosy  smile 
Briohtening  a  world  of  bitterness  and  strife  ; 
Who  from  the  lonely  future  of  thy  life 
Turnest,  in  dreariness,  to  weep  the  while! 

6.  Mother  !  whose  prayers  could  not  avail  t6  sare 
Him  whom  thou  lovedst  most,  thy  blue-eyed  boy  ! 

'Who,  with  a  bitter  agony  dost  rave 
To  the  wild  winds  that  fan  his  early  grave, 
And  dashedst  from  thy  lips  the  cup  of  joy ! 

"■.  And  thou,  not  widowed,  yet  bereaved  one, 
Who,  buried  in  thy  tearless,  mute  despair, 
'loamest  a  desert  world  alone — alone, 
fn  seek  him  out  who  from  thine  eye  is  gone, 
■  Sfjwce  able  to  believe  he  is  not  there ! 
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8.  Mourners!  who  linger  in  a  world  of  wo, 
Each  bowing  neath  his  separate  load  of  grief. 
Turn  from  the  silent  tomb,  kneeling  low 
Before  that  throne  at  which  the  angels  bow. 
Invoke  a  God  of  mercy  for  relief! 

9,  Pray  that  ye  too  may  journey,  when  ye  die, 
To  that  far  world  where  blessed  souls  are  gone. 
And,  through  the  gathering  sob  of  agony, 
Raise,  with  a  voice  resigned,  the  humble  crj, 
''  Father — Creator — Lord — thy  will  be  done  I" 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

Tictoria  opening:  the  Parliament 
of  1841. 

1.  There  was  a  scene  of  pomp. 

The  ancient  hall, 
Where  Briton's  highest  in  their  wisdom  met. 
Showed  proud  array  cf  ncble  and  of  peer, 
Prelate  and  judge,  each  in  his  fitting  rcbes 
Of  rank  and  power.     And  beauty  lent  her  charms, 
For,  with  plumed  brows,  the  island  peeretses 
Bore  themselves  nobly.     Distant  realms  were  there 
In  embassy,  from  the  far,  jewelled  East, 
To  that  which  greenly  meets  the  setting  sub, 
My  own  young  native  land. 

2.  Long  was  the  pause 
Of  expectation.     Then  the  cannon  spake, 
The  trumpets  flpurished  bravely,  and  the  throne 
Of  old  Plantagenet,  that  stood  so  firm, 
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While    years,   and  blasts,  and  earthquake-shocks 

dissolved 
The  linked  dynasty  of  many  climes, 
Took  in  its  golden  arms  a  fair  young  form, 
The  Lady  of  the  kingdoms.     With  clear  eye 
And  queenly  grace,  gentle,  yet  self-possessed, 
She  met  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  earnest  throng. 
Scanning  her  close.     And  I  remembered  well 
'Twas  said  that  tears  o'erflowed  her  cheek. 
When  summoned  first,  for  cares  of  state,  to  yield 
Her  girlhood's  joys. 
-i  In  her  fair  hand  she  held 

A  scroll,  and,  with  a  clear  and  silver  tone 
Of  wondrous  melody,  descanted  free 
Of  foreign  climes,  where  Albion's  ships  had  borne 
Their  thunders,  and  of  those  who  dwelt  at  peace. 
In  prosperous  commerce,  and  of  some  who  frowned 
In  latent  anger,  murmuring  notes  of  war, 
Until  the  British  lion  cleared  his  brow. 
To  meditate  between  them,  with  a  branch 
Of  oli*e  in  his  paw. 
4"  'Twas  strange  to  me. 

To  hear  so  young  a  creature  speak  so  well 
And  eloquent  of  nations,  and  their  rights, 
Their  equal  balance,  and  their  politics. 
Which  we,  in  our  republic,  think  that  nose 
Can  comprehend,  save  grave  and  bearded  men. 
Her  words  went  wandering  wide  o'er  all  the  earth, 
For  so  her  sphere  required.     But  there  was  still 
Something  she  said  not,  though  all  closely  twined 
With  her  heart's  inmost  core. 
5.  .       Yes,  there-  was  one,. 

One  little  word,  imbedded  in  her  soul, 
Whieh  yet  she  uttered  not. 
P 
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Fearful  in  charge 
Had  been  the  fleeting  year.     When  last  she  stood 
In  this  august  assembly,  to  convoke 
The  power  of  parliament,  the  crown  adorned 
A  maiden's  brow  ;  but  now  that  vow  had  passed 
Which  Deulh  alone  can  break,  and  a  new  soul 
Came  forth  to  witness  it.     And  by  the  seed 
Of  those  most  strong  affections,  dropped  by  Heaven 
In  a  rich  soil,  I  knew  there  was  a  germ 
That  fain  would  have  disclosed  itself  in  sound. 
If  unsupprest.     Through  her  transparent  brow 
I  could  discern  that  word,  close  wrapped  in  love, 
And  dearer  than  all  Royal  pageantry. 

6.  Thy  babe,  young  mother  !  Thy   sweet,  first  born 

babe  : 
That  was  the  word. 

And  yet  she  spake  it  not, 
But  rose,  and  leaning  on  her  consort's  arm, 
Passed  forth.     And,  as  the  gorgeous  car  of  state. 
By  noble  coursers  borne  exultingly, 
Drtw  near,  the  people's  acclamations  rose 
Loud,  and  re-echoed  widely  to  the  sky. 
Long  may  their  loyalty  and  love  be  thine, 
Daughter  of  many  kings  ! — and  thou  the  right 
Of  peasant  as  of  prince  maintain,  and  heed 
The  cry  of  lowly  poverty,  as  one 
Who  must  account  to  God  ! 

7.  So,  unto  Him, 
From  many  a  quiet  fireside  of  thy  realm, 

At  the  still  hour  of  prayer  thy  name  shall  rise. 
Blent  with  that  name  which  thou  didst  leave  unsaid. 
And  blessings  which  shall  last  when  sceptres  fall. 
And  crowns  are  dust,  be  tenderly  invoked 
On  the  young  Sovereign  and  her  cradled  bale. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 
X'he  Coral  Insect. 

1.  Toil  on  !  toil  on  !  ye  ephemeral  train, 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main  : 

Toil  on,  for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock 

With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of  rock  ,- 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave. 

And  your  arches  spring  up  through  the  crested  wave. 

Ye  're  a  puny  race,  thus  to  boldly  rear 

A  fabric  so  vast,  in  a  realm  so  dre  ar. 

2.  Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone, 
The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone  ; 
Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavements  spring, 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king ; 
The  turf  Jooks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled, 
O'er  the  whirlpool,  ripens  the  rind  of  gold  ; 
The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men, 
And  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

S.  But  why  do  ye  plant  'neath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  1 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield  ; 
There  are^serpents  to  coil  ere  the  flowers  are  up, 
There 's  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup, 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle-breath, 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 

4.  With  mouldering  bones  the  deep  is  white, 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold, 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold, 
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And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  'mid  their  halls  of  glee. 
Hath  earth  no  grares,  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  with  the  thronging  dead  ? 

5.  Ye  build  !  ye  build  !  but  ye  enter  not  in  ; 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin, 

From  the  land  of  promise,  ye  fade  and  die, 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  wearied  eye. 

As  the  cloud-crowned  pyramids'  founders  sleep, 

Noteless  and  lost  in  oblivion  deep ; 

Ye  slumber  unmarked  'mid  the  desolate  main, 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 


CHAPTER  LXXVHI. 
The  Herald. 

1.  Light  to  the  world  !  and  a  Herald  went  forth. 
Commissioned  by  Heaven  to  compass  the  earth  ; 
He  sped  o'er  the  mountains,  he  traversed  the  seas. 
Unchanged  as  the  rock,  untired  as  the  breeze  ; 
The  sand-withered  deserts  in  safety  he  passed. 
Nor  trembled  ,at  robber,  nor  shrunk  from  the  blast : 
Where'er  rose  man's  dwelling  'raid  sunshine  or  snows. 
On  his  errand  of  mercy,  unfaltering  he  goes. 

2.  The  slave  hears  his  tidings,  and  smiles  in  his  chain. 
The  lost  son  he  sends  to  his  Father  again, — 

No  cell  is  too  narrow  for  him  to  find  room, 
He  seeks  the  pale  felon  ere  borne  to  his  doom. 
Like  the  angel  of  Hope,  by  his  side  will  he  stay, 
A«d  soothe  his  deep  anguish,  and  teach  him  to  pray  ; 
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— The  worn  and  the  weary  on  him  may  repose, 
And  he  brings  to  the  mourner  a  bahn  for  her  woes ! 

3.  All  »ges,  all  stations,  to  him  are  the  same, 
He  flatters  no  party,  he  bows  to  no  name, 

But  truth,  to  the  highest  or  humblest,  he  brings  ; 
In  the  tent  of  the  warrior,  the  palace  of  kings, 
This  Herald  will  enter  unawed  and  alone, 
And  sm  in  the  hovel,  or  sin  on  the  throne. 
Will  feel  the  rebuke  of  his  heart-searching  eye, 
Consuming  its  pleasures  like  fire  from  the  sky. 

4.  On,  on,  in  his  course,  like  a  heaven-kindled  star ! 
And  his  light  is  diffused  o'er  the  islands  afar  ; 
Their  idols  are  smitten,  their  alters  o'erthrown, 
And  to  the  poor  heathen  this  Herald  is  known  ; 
The  temple  of  Budha  now  yields  to  his  power. 
Time-hallowed  pagodas,  like  reeds  of  an  hour. 
Are  rocked  to  their  fall  by  the  breath  of  his  prayer, 
As  the  name  of  Jehovah  he  publishes  there. 

5.  No  barrier  can  stay  him,  no  might  can  withstand, 
The  world  at  his  feet,  and  the  heavens  in  his  liand  : 
All  climates  he  '11  visit,  all  languages  speak, 

All  minds  he  '11  enlighten,  all  manacles  break  ; 
His  sceptre  of  wisdom  the  nations  shall  sway, 
As  ocean's  vast  waters  the  moonbeams  obey. 
And  by  him  attracted,  man's  nature  shall  rise 
Till  the  anthem  of  earth  joins  the  song  of  the  skies. 

€•  — Ask  ye  his  name  to  remember  in  prayer  T 
Go,  go  to  the  Bible  and  ponder  it  there  : 
The  Bible  !  the  Bible  !  what  Herald  so  pure. 
With  precepts  so  holy  and  promises  so  sure  I 
■      Jehovah's  own  servant,  commissioned  to  win,^ 
P  2 
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By  the  love  of  the  Savior,  transgressors  from  sin  ; 
Thou  wonder, — thou  treasure, — O,  who  that  has  heard 
Thy  voice  can  forget  thee  ? — thou  life-giving  Word  I 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 
The  Rainbow. 

"  What  does  the  Rainbow's  beaateous  arch  declare  ? 
That  Justice  still  cries  strike,  and  Mercy  spare." 

1 .  All  nature  lay  in  sleep  ;  no  zephyrs  stirred 
Its  sweet  repose.     The  trees  were  motionless  ; 
E'en  the  fair  flow'ret  hung  its  beauteous  head, 
And  gently  closed  its  varied  colored  leaves. 
The  waters,  like  a  mighty  mirror,  lay 
Extended  wide  ;  scarcely  a  ruffle  stirred 
Their  glossy  surface  ;  and  the  sun's  bright  ray 
Pierced  their  transparent  bosom,  clear  and  bright. 

2.  The  scene  was  changed  :  the  elements  awoke , 
Grown  strong  by  their  late  slumber,  and  burst  forth 
In  all  the  wildness  of  their  common  nature. 

The  winds  spread  forth  their  pinions  and  rushed  on. 

Laying  fair  Nature's  gifts  in  sadness  low. 

The  slender  saplings  bowed  their  graceful  heads, 

And  yielded  to  the  blast.     The  giant  oak, 

The  pride  of  this  our  land,  emblem  of  strength, 

Of  grandeur,  and  of  might,  low,  blighted  lay, 

Remnant  of  what  it  once  had  been. 

3.  The  heavens  rolled  sternly  on  in  frowning  forms, 

Throwihg  their  darkened  shadows  far  below. 

&)  ■    , 

Upon  the  groaning  afld  deep  heaving  earth. 
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The  sea,  roused  up  and  lashed  with  whitening  foam. 

The  rocky  shores,  reflecting  far  and  wide 

The  lightning's  vivid  flash  ;  while  here  and  there 

The  hills  and  vales  sent  back,  in  echoes  wild, 

The  thunder's  roar.    The  heavens  po^red,  streaming 

down, 
In  torrents  wild,  their  waters  o'er  the  earth. 

4.  The  storm  had  past.  All  nature  shone 
In  bright,  redoubled  splendor.  Earth,  air  and  ocean. 
Refreshed   by  heaven's  delightful  showers,  breathed 

forth 
His  wisdom,  strength  and  love,  in  sweetest  strains ', 
The  bird  sung  sweetly  from  the  chestnut's  bough, 
Sparkling  with  dewy  gems,  and  the  sweet  flow'ret 
Breathed  its  rich  perfume  on  the  air  around. 
The  heavens  spread  forth  their  canopy  of  blue, 
And  the  bright  sun  cast  forth  its  healing  rays 
O'er  hill,  and  plain,  and  sea. 

5.  But  above  all, 
Surpassing  all  in  splendor  and  in  grace. 
The  BoiD  of  God,  the  emblem  of  his  love, 
Stretched  o'er  the  blue,  ethereal  dome  of  heaven, 
Its  streaks  of  varied  light ;  in  modesty, 

In  beauty,  in  rich  magnificence  it  lay, 

Bright  emblem  of  that  glorious,  matchless  love, 

To  us  poor  sinful  mortals  of  the  dust. 

Which  none  but  God  can  tell,  none  but  God  give, 

6.  Methi^ks  it  spoke  in  peaceful,  heavenly  strains. 
More  than  the  heart  of  man  can  e'er  conceive. 
Methinks  it  breathed  of  love,  a  love  too  holy 
And  God-like  for  this  poor  and  sinful  world. 

Aye,  gazing  on  its  lines  of  matchless  grace 
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I  felt  far  more  than  mortal ;  in  that  bow 

I  saw  the  image  of  a  God  in  whom 

I  lived,  end  moved,  and  had  my  being  too. 

7.  A  signet  I  beheld,  in  wisdom  given 

To  sinners  low,  that  ne'er  again  he'll  strike 
With  justice  due,  his  disobedient  flock. 
Methinks  in  that  broad  arch  of  varied  hue, 
Mingling  its  tints  so  sweetly,  so  divine. 
It  breathed  of  justice,  nobleness,  and  love, 
Combined  in  that  all-glorious  centre — God. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Riches  of  a  Poor  Barber. 

t 

1.  In  the  city  of  Bath,  during  the  last  century,  lived 
a  barber,  who  made  a  practice  of  following  his  ordinary 
occupation  on  the  Lord's  day.  As  he  was  pursuing  his 
morning's  employment,  he  hapened  to  look  into  some 
place  of  worship,  just  as  the  minister  was  giving  out  his 
text,  "  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy." 

2.  He  listened  long  enough  to  be  convinced  that  he 
was  constantly  l)reaking  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by 
ehaving  and  dressing  his  customers  on  the  Lord's  day. 
He  became  uneasy,  and  went  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his 
eabbath  task.  AtJength  he  took  courage,  and  opened  his 
mind  to  the  minister,  who  advised  him  to  give  up  sab- 
bath dressing,  and  worship  God. 

3.  He  replied,  beggary  would  be  the  coneequence.  He 
had  a  flourishing  trade,  but  it  would  almost  be  lost  At 
length,  after  many  a  eleepless  night  spent  in  weeping 
and  praying,  he  was  determined  to  cast  all  his  care  upon 
God,  as  the  more  he  reflected  the  more  his  duty  became 
apparent. 

4.  He  discontinued  sabbath  dressing,  went  constantly 
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and  early  to  the  public  services  of  religion,  and  sooa 
enjoyed  that  satisfaction  of  mind  which  is  one  of  the  re- 
wards of  doing  our  duty,  and  that  peace  of  God  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  The  conse- 
quences he  foresaw  actually  followed.  His  genteel 
customers  left  him,  and  he  was  nicknamed  a  Puritan  or 
Methodist.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fashionable 
«hop,  and  in  the  course  of  years  became  so  reduced,  as 
to  take  a  cellar  under  the  market-house,  and  shave  the 
common  people. 

5.  One  Saturday  evening,  between  light  and  dark,  a 
stranger  from  one  of  the  coaches,  asking  for  a  barber, 
was  directed  by  the  ostler,  to  the  cellar  opposite.  Com- 
ing in  hastily,  he  requested  to  be  shaved  quickly,  while 
they  changed  horses,  as  he  did  not  like  to  violate  the 
Sabbath.  This  was  touching  the  barber  on  a  tender 
ehord. — He  burst  into  tears — asked  the  stranger  to  lend 
him  a  half-penny  to  buy  a  candle,  as  it  was  not  light 
enough  to  shave  him  with  safety. 

6.  He  did  so,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  extreme 
poverty  to  which  the  poor  man  must  be  reduced.  When 
shaved,  he  said,  "  There  must  be  something  extraordi- 
nary in  your  history,  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  hear. 
Here  is  half  a  crown  for  you.  When  I  return,  I  will 
call  and  investigate  your  case. 

7.  What  is  your  namel"  "  William  Reed,"  said  the 
astonished  barber.  "  William  Reed  !"  echoed  the  stran- 
ger :  "  William  Reed ;  by  your  dialect  your  are  frem 
the  west  ?"  "  Yes,  sir  !  from  Kingston,  near  Taunton  I" 
^'  William  Reed,  from  Kingston,  near  Taunton !  What 
was  your  father's  name?"  "Thomas."  "  Had  he  any 
brother  V  "  Yes,  sir,  one  after  whom  I  was  named  ;  but 
he  went  to  the  Indies,  and  as  we  never  heard  from  him, 
we  supposed  him  to  be  dead." 

8.  "  Come  along,  follow  me,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I 
am  going  to  see  a  person  who  says  his  name  is  William 
Reed,  of  Kingston,  near  Taunton.  Come  and  confront 
him.  If  you  prove  to  be  indeed  he  who  you  say  you 
are,  I  have  glorious  news  for  you.     Your  uncle  ia  dead;^ 
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and  has  left  an  immense  fortune,  which  I  will  put  you 
in  possession  of,  when  all  legal  doubts  are  removed." 

6.  They  went  by  the  coach — saw  the  pretended  Will- 
iam Reed,  and  proved  him  to  be  an  iniposter.  The 
stranger,  who  was  a  pious  attorney,  was  soon  legally 
satisfied  of  the  barber's  identity,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  advertised  him  in  vain. 

10.  Providence  had  now  thrown  him  in  his  way,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  transfering  a  great  many  thousand  pounds  to  a  worthy 
man — the  rightful  heir  of  the  property.  Thus  was  man's 
extremity  God's  opportunity.  Had  the  poor  barber 
possessed  one  half-penny,  or  even  had  credit  for  a  candle,, 
he  might  have  remained  unknown  for  years ;  but  he 
trusted  God,  who  never  said,  "  Seek  ye  my  face  in 
vain." 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 
^lAOovernment. 

1.  Man  then  is  free  ;  he  has  the  power  to  seek  happi- 
ness in  his  own  way.  He  enters  upon  existence  and 
sets  forward  in  the  path  of  life.  But  as  he  passes  along, 
a  thousand  tempters  beset  him.  Pleasure  comes  to  beck- 
on him  away,  offering  him  pleasant  flowers,  and  unfold- 
ing beautiful  prospects  in  the  distance.  Wealth  seeks 
to  make  him  her  votary,  by  disclosing  her  magic  power 
ever  men  and  things.  Ambition  woos  him  with  dreams 
of  glory.  Indolence  essays  to  soften  and  seduce  him  to 
her  influence. 

2.  Love,  envy,  malice,  revenge,  jealousy,  and  other 
busy  spirits,  assail  him  with  their  various  arts.  And 
man  is  free  to  yield  to  these  temptations,  if  he  will ;  or 
he  has  the  power  to  resist  them,  if  he  will.  God  has 
surrendered  him-  to  his  own  discretion,  making  him  re- 
sponsible, however,  for  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the 
liberty  bestowed  upon  him. 
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3.  If  a  person  mounts  a  high-spirited  horse,  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  be  able  to  control  him,  otherwise 
he  may  be  dashed  in  pieces.  If  an  engineer  undertakes 
to  conduct  a  locomotive,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  guide  or  check  the  panting  engine  at  his 
pleasure,  else  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  others,  may 
be  sacrificed.  Bat  it  is  still  more  indispensable  that  an 
individual,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  himself, 
should  be  able  to  govern  himself. 

4.  This  might  seem  a  very  easy  task  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  that  we  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
History  shows  us  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  have 
failed  in  it.  Alexander  could  conquer  the  legions  of 
Persia,  but  he  could  not  conquer  his  passions.  Csesar 
triumphed  in  a  hundred  battles,  but  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  desire  of  being  a  king.  Bonaparte  vanquished  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Europe,  but  he  could  not  vanquish  his 
own  ambition.  And  in  humble  life,  nearer  home,  irx 
our  own  every-day  aifiirs,  most  of  us  are  often  drawn 
aside  from  the  path  of  duty  and  discretion,  because  we 
cannot  resist  some  temptation,  or  overcome  some  preju- 
dice. 


CHAPTER  LXXXH. 
lliiman  l^^Iavery. 

1.  History  presents  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  humani- 
ty the  shocking  spectacle  of  an  extensive  system  of 
slavery  existing  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  We 
have,  in  a  general  view  of  the  social  system  of  Rome, 
under  the  republican  and  imperial  governments,  seen 
the  rigorous  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  early  ages,  and 
contemplated  with  pleasure  the  amelioration^  of  their 
condition  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  and  under 
the  gorernment  of  the  emperors. 

2.  This  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  slavery  pro- 
oeeded  from  a  variety  of  causes  ;  and  the  establishment 
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of  Christianity  at  length  added  its  benign  influence  to 
soften  the  condition  of  those  unfortunate  mortals,  who 
were  placed  in  that  abject  and  depressed  state. 

3.  The  Christian  religion  was,  indeed,  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce  this  happy  effect.  By  teaching 
that  the  slave  and  his  master  must  appear  without  dis- 
tinction before  the  tribunal  of  tke  impartial  Judge  of  all 
mankind,  it  held  out  to  the  former  a  strong  inducement 
to  a  patient  acquiescence  in  his  condition,  while  it  in- 
spired the  latter  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence towards  those  whom  Providence  had  thui 
placed  under  his  authority. 

4.  And  although  the  system  of  Slavery  was  not  abso- 
lutely abolished  on  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  its 
hardships  were  considerably  mitigated ;  for  certainly 
no  Christian,  who  was  worthy  of  the  name,  could  treat 
his  slave  with  unprovoked  cruelty,  or  unnecessary  rigor. 

5.  The  subversion  of  the  empire  by  the  northern 
nations,  by  reducing  slaves  and  their  masters,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  same  state  of,  vassalage,  under  the  feu- 
dal system,  in  a  great  measure  annihilated  the  system 
of  absolute  personal  slavery,  as  it  had  existed  among  . 
the  Romans.  The  Turks,  and  other  nations,  who  sub-  i 
verted  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  again  introduced  the 
Roman  custom  of  condemning  to  slavery  their  prisoners 
of  war  ;  and  the  same  system  was,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
adopted  by  the  crusaders. 

6.  After  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  religious  war* 
had  subsided,  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men  be- 
came more  enlightened,  as  religion  became  better  un- 
derstood, and  better  practised,  and  as  the  advancement 
of  commerce  and  civilization  diffused  wealth  among 
the  people,  the  system  of  slavery  gradually  disappeared, 
and  the  feudal  system  was,  by  a  concurrence  of  causes, 
at  last  abolished  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 

7.  It  is,  however,  a  melancholy  circumstance,  that 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  Europe  was  so  soon  follow- 
ed by  its  estjiblishment  in  America.  We  have  seen 
that  various  causes  concurred,  in  such  a  manner,  a« 
rendered  the  effect  inevitable.     In  thii  life,  evil  ie  in- 
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variably  mixed  with  good,  and  we,  finite  creatures,  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  the  designs  of  a  Providence, 
infinitely  wise  in  permitting  those  scenes  of  misery 
which  the  world  so  abundantly  displays. 

S.  Slavery  is  a  bitter  cup,  and  we  see  what  multitudes 
of  mankind  have  been  compelled  to  drink  it,  which 
naturally  gives  rise  to  this  question, — What  right  can  be 
claimed  by  man,  in  his  fellow  creature?  To  Christians, 
this  is  a  question  of  the  most  serious  importance,  which 
they  ought  to  endeavor  to  answer  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, as  they  believe  that  it  must  one  day  be  answer- 
ed before  the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  whose  in- 
tegrity nothing  can  bribe,  whose  omniscience  no  cun- 
ning can  elude,  and  whose  omnipotence  no  power  can 
resist. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 
Hoi2or. 

1.  The  true  honor  of  man  arises  not  from  some  of 
those  splendid  actions  and  abilities,  which  excite  high 
admiration.  Courage  and  prowess,  military  renown, 
signal  victories  and  cenquests,  may  render  the  name  of 
a  man  famous,  without  rendering  his  character  truly 
honorable. 

2.  To  many  brave  men,  to  many  heroes,  renowned 
in  story,  we  look  up  with  wonder.  Their  exploits  are 
recorded.  Their  praises  are  sung.  They  stand,  as  on 
an  eminence,  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  emi- 
nence, nevertheless,  may  net  be  cf  that  sort,  before 
which  we  bow  with  inward  esteem  and  respect.  Some- 
thing more  is  wanted  for  that  purpose,  than  the  conquer- 
ing arm,  and  the  intrepid  mind. 

3.  The  laurels. of  the  warrior  must  at  all  times  be 
dyed  in  blood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  But  if  they  have  been  stained  by  ra- 
pine anc}  inhumanity ;  if  sordid  avarice  has  marked  his 
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character ;  or  low  and  gross  sensuality  has  degraded  hi» 
life  ;  the  great  hero  sinks  into  a  little  man.  Wliat,  at 
a  distance,  or  on  a  superficial  view,  we  admired,  becomes 
mean,  perhaps  odious,  when  we  examine  it  more  closelv. 
It  is  like  the  Colossal  statue,  whose  immense  size  struck 
the  spectator  with  astonisment ;  but  when  nearly  view- 
ed, it  appears  disproportioned,  unshapely,  and  rude. 

4.  Observations  of  the  same  kind  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  reputation  derived  from  civil  accomplishments  . 
from  the  refined  politics  of  the  statesman,  or  the  literary 
efforts  of  genius  and  erudition.  These  bestow,  and 
w'ithin  certain  bounds  ought  to  bestow,  eminence  and 
distinction  on  men.  They  discover  talents  which  in 
themselves  are  shining;  and  which  become  highly  valu- 
able, when  employed  in  advancing  the  gocd  of  miuikind. 
Hence,  they  freqently  give  ri.=e  to  fame.  But  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  fame  and  true  honor. 

5.  The  statesman,  the  orator,  or  the  poet,  may  be 
famous ,  while  yet  the  man  himself  is  far  frcm  being 
honored.  We  envy  his  abilities.  We  wish  to  rival 
them.  But  we  would  not  choose  to  be  classed  with  him 
who  possesses  them.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  too  oft- 
en found  in  every  record  of  ancient  or  modern  history. 

6.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  discern 
where  man's  true  honor  lies,  we  must  look,  not  to  any 
adventitious  circumstances  or  fortune ;  not  to  any  sin- 
gle sparkling  quality ;  but  to  the  whole  of  what  forms 
a  man  ;  what  entitles  him,  as  such,  to  rank  high  among 
that  class  of  beings  to  which  he  belongs  ;  in  a  word,  we 
must  look  to  the  mind  and  the  soul. 

7.  A  mind  superior  to  fear,  to  selfish  interest  and  cor- 
ruption; a  mind  governed  by  the  principles  of  uniform 
rectitude  and  integrity ;  the  same  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity ;  which  no  bribe  can  seduce,  nor  terror  overawe ; 
neither  by  pleasure  melted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by  dis- 
tress sunk  into  dejection  :  such  is  the  mind  m  hich  forms 
the  distinction  and  eminence  of  man. 

8.  One  who,  in  no  situation  of  life,  is  either  ashan> 
ed  or  afraid  of  discliarging  his  duty,  and  acting  his  pro- 
per part  with  firmness  and  constancy ;  true  to  the  God 
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whom  he  worships,  and  trudto  the  faith  in  which,  he  pro- 
fesses to  believe ;  full  of  affection  to  his  brethren  of 
mankind ;  faithful  to  his  friends,  generous  to  his  ene- 
mies, warm  with  compassion  to  the  unfortunate;  self- 
denying  to  little  private  interests  and  pleasures,  but  zeal- 
ous for  public  interest  and  happiness ;  magnanimone, 
without  being  proud  :  humble,  without  being  mean  : 
just,  without  being  harsh  ,  simple  in  his  manners,  but 
manly  in  his  feelings;  on  whose  word  we  can  entirely 
rely  :  whose  countenance  never  deceives  us ;  whose  pro- 
fessions of  kindness  are  the  effusions  of  his  heart :  one, 
in  fine,  whom,  independently  of  any  views  of  advan- 
tage, we  should  choose  for  a  superior,  could  trust  in  as 
a  friend,  and  Tiould  love  as  a  brother — this  is  the  man, 
whom,  in  our  heart,  above  all  others,  we  do,  we  must 
honor. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 
My  iTIother's  Grave. 

1.  It  was  thirteen  years  since  my  mother's  death, 
•when  after  a  long  absence  from  my  native  village,  I 
.stood  beside  the  sacred  mound  beneath  which  I  had  seen 
her  buried.  Since  that  mournful  period,  a  great  change 
had  come  over  me.  My  childish  years  had  passed  away, 
and  with  them  my  youthful  character. 

2.  The  world  was  altered  too  ;  and  as  I  stood  at  my 
mother's  grave,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  the 
same  thoughtless,  happy  creature,  whose  cheeks  she  so 
often  kissed  in  an  excess  of  tenderness.  But  the  varied 
events  of  thirteen  years  J'had  not  effaced  the  remem- 
brance of  that  mother's  smile.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  seen 
her  but  yesterday, — as  if  the  blest  sound  of  her  well  re- 
membered voice  was  in  my  ear. 

3.  The  gay  dreams  of  my  infancy  and  childhood 
were  brought  back  so  distinctly  to  my  mind,  that  had  it 
not  been   for  one  bitter  recollection,  the  tears  I  shed 
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would  have  been  gentle  and  refreshing.  The  circum- 
atance  may  seem  a  trifling  one — but  ihe  thoughts- of  it 
now  pains  my  heart,  and  I  relate  it,  that  those  children 
who  have  parents  to  love  them,  may  learn  to  value  them 
as  they  ought. 

4.  My  mother  had  been  ill  a  long  time,  and  I  had  be- 
eome  so  accustomed  to  her  pale  face  and  weak  .voice, 
that  I  was  not  frightened  at  them,  as  children  usually 
are.  At  first,  it  is  true,  I  sobbed  violently  ;  but  when, 
day  after  day,  I  returned  from  school,  and  found  her  the 
same,  I  began  to  believe  she  would  always  be  spared  to 
me  ;  but  they  told  me  she  would  die. 

5.  One  day  when  I.  had  lost  my  place  in  the  class,  and 
done  my  work  wrong  side  outward,  I  came  home  dis- 
couraged, and  fretful; — I  went  to  my  mother's  chamber. 
She  was  paler  than  usual,  but  she  met  me  with  the  same 
affectionate  smile  that  always  welcomed  my  return. 
Alas  !  when  I  look  back,  through  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
years,  I  think  my  heart  must  have  been  stone,  not  to 
have  melted  by  it. 

6.  She  requested  me  to  go  down  stairs,  and  bring  her 
a  glass  of  water; — I  pettishly  asked  why  she  did  not 
call  a  domestic  to  do  it.  With  a  look  of  mild  reproach 
which  I  shall  never  forget  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old,  she  said  '  and  will  not  my  daughter  bring  a 
glass  of  water,  for  her  poor,  sick  mother  ?'. 

7.  I  went  and  brought  her  the  water,  but  I  did  not 
do  it  kindly.  Instead  of  smiling  and  kissing  her,  as  I 
was  wont  to  do,  I  set  the  glass  down  very  quickly  and 
left  the  room^  After  playing  a  short  time,  I  went  to 
bed  without  bidding  my  mother  good  night ;  but  when 
alone  in  my  room,  in  darkness  and  silence,  I  remember- 
ed how  pale,  she  looked,  and  how  her  voice  trembled 
when  she  said,  '  Will  not  my  daughter  bring  a  glass  of 
water  for  her  poor  sick  mother  !'  I  could  not  sleep. 

8.  I  stole  into  her  chamber  to  ask  forgiveness.  She 
had  sunk  into  an  easy  slumber,  and  they. told  me  I  must 
not  waken  her.  I  did  not  tell  any  one  what  troubled 
me,  but  stole  back  to  my  bed,  resolved  to  rise  early  in 
the  morning,  and  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  for  my  con- 
duct. 
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9.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  awoke,  and 
hurrying  on  my  clothes,  I  hastened  to  my  mother's  cham- 
ber. She  was  dead !  she  never  spoke  more — never 
smiled  upon  me  again — and  when  I  touched  the  hand 
that  used  to  rest  upon  my  head  in  blessing,  it  was  so 
cold  that  it  made  me  start,  t  bowed  down  by  her  side,  and 
sobbed  in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart.  I  thought  then 
I  wished  I  might  die,  and  be  buried  with  her  ;  and,  old 
as  I  now  am,  I  would  give  worlds,  were  they  mine  to 
give,  could  my  mother  but  have  lived  to  tell  me  she  for- 
gave my  childish  ingratitude.  But  I  cannot  call  her 
back  ;  and  when  I  stand  by  her  grave,  and  whenever  I 
think  of  her  manifold  kindness,  the  memory  of  that 
reproachful  look  she  gave  me,  will  bite  like  a  serpent 
and  stinsr  like  an  adder. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 
Capital. 

1.  Ah!  but  he  has  no  capital  to  begin  with!  Very 
often,  very  often,  we  hear  this  said  :  and  uttered  in  such 
piteous  tones,  that  we  are,  in  such  cases,  almost  tempted 
to  ask,  what  extraordinary  and  melancholy  destitution 
does  this  young  man,  who  is  thus  compassionated,  labor 
under,  or  what  singular  calamity  has  befallen  him,  that 
he  is  thus  held  up  as  the  victim  of  misfortune  ? 

2.  He  has  ordinary  talents  and  capacity  for  labor  ;  he 
has  health  and  strength;  he  has  acquired,  or  is  in  the 
way  of  acquiring,  a  respectable  and  good  trade  ;  he  is 
not  the  slave  of  any  bad  habits;  and  above  all  things, 
his  character  is  good,  and  he  has  lived  without  reproach. 
But  because  he  has  no  monied  capital,  you  choose  to 
pity  him  :  now  I  entreat  you,"  reserve  your  compassion- 
for  some  more  worthy  object. 

3.  He  does  not  demand  your  pity  half  so  much  as  your 
congratulation.  He  is  much  more  an  object  of  envy 
thanof  pitv.     "  But  he  has  no  capital."     Now  what  is 

as 
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capital  ?  In  respect  to  trade,  or  the  business  of  acquir- 
ing wealth,  capital  is  the  means  or  instrument  of  acqui- 
sition and  accumulation,  and  is  generally  applied  to  the 
money  or  property  on  hand,  not  required  to  be  consum- 
ed for  immediate  subsistence,  but  which  we  can  use  or 
apply  for  the  purposes  of  begetting  more. 

4.  In  an  agricultural  view,  land  which  we  may  render 
productive  by  cultivation,  or  the  seed  which  we  cast  in- 
to the  ground,  and  which,  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces of  situation,  season,  and  culture,  will  multiply  and 
return  to  us  very  often  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold,  is 
capital. 

5.  In  a  commercial  view,  capital  is  property  beyond 
the  wants  of  immediate  sibsistence,  which  you  can  in- 
vest in  goods  or  articles  of  trade,  and  hold  them  in  your 
possession,  until,  under  fivvorable  circumstances,  you 
can  sell,  or  exchange,  and  realize  the  profits  of  such  ad- 
venture. Capital,  in  short,  is  money  on  hand,  or  the 
reserved  profits  of  former  labor,  and  speculation,  or 
trade,  which  you  can  use  for  other  and  further  purposes 
of  trade  and  accumulation,  and  be  able  to  wait  itc  re- 
turns. 

6.  But  there  is  much  other  capital  besides  land  or 
money.  Every  means  of  accumulation  should  be  con- 
sidered as  so  much  capital.  There  is  another  agent  in 
trade  of  equal  power,  as  a  means  of  accumulation,  as 
money,  and  that  is  credit.  This  is  often  even  far  better 
than  a  monied  capital. 

7.  This  will  enable  you,  as  far  as  you  ought  to  desire 
it,  to  command  the  monied  capital  of  other  men,  as  if  it 
were  your  own,  -and  to  use  it  for  your  benefit  and  theirs  ; 
and  where  it  is  based  upon  the  substantial  qualities  of 
character,  which  form  the  only  just  and  sure  foundation 
of  credit, — namely,  truth,  honor,  industry,  frugality, 
and  exactness,  or  punctuality, — it  may  be  used  with  equal 
success"  and  propriety,  as  the  instrument  of  accumula- 
tion, as  the  heaped  up  thousands  which  lay  in  the  cof- 
fers of  the  most  affluent. 

8.  Every  thing  in  relation  to  matters  of  trade,  and  the 
pursuits  of  ^v§alth,  which  is   a  means  of  accumulation, 
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is  capital.  Now  let  us  see,  then,  with  what  propriety  it 
can  be  said  of  this  young  man  of  whom  we  have  spok- 
en, though  he  has  no  money  at  his  entrance  into  life, 
that  he  has  no  capital ;  or  rather,  let  us  see  what  ren- 
ders him  an  object  of  compassion.  • 

9.  He  has  youth,  health  and  ability.  These  all  ena- 
ble him  to  labor,  and  labor  will  command  its  reward.  He 
has  habits  of  frugality,  which  will  lead  him  to  expend 
carefully,  and  lay  up  the  surplus  wages  of  labor, — that 
is,  the  surplus  beyond  his  immediate  necessities. 

10.  He  has  the  elements  of  a  good  education ;  this 
furnishes  him  the  means  of  acquiring  more  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  is  always  power.  He  has  an  art  or 
trade  ;  and  this  gives  him  an  immense  advantage,  and 
pats  it  in  his  power  to  apply  hislabor  and  faculties  with 
far  more  advantage  and  profit  than  he  could  without  it. 

11.  He  is  not  the  slave  of  any  bad  habits;  his  gains 
therefore  are  not  insensibly  creeping  away  from  him. 
Above  all,  he  has  good  character;  this  will  give  him 
credit.  Habits  of  industry,  frugality,  and  exactness,  will 
secure,  establish,  and  increase  his  credit  to  all  the  ex- 
tent he  should  desire  ;  and  give  him  the  command  of  the 
property  of  others.  All  this,  then,  is  capital — capital 
of  the  best  kind.  A  purely  monied  capital  may  pass 
away  from  him  by  a  thousand  contingencies  ;  but  this 
other  capital,  which  I  call  a  vioral  capital,  is  under 
his  own  control,  secure  from  all  the  fluctuations  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  trade  and  business,  and  never  can  be  tak- 
en from  him  without  his  own  consent. 

12.  For  a  young  man  to  be  placed  at  once  in  the 
possession  of  a  large  monied  capital  at  his  setting  out  in 
business,  though  it  may  be  highly  gratifying  to  his  vani- 
ty,  is  extremely  hazarduous  to  his  tJiVifMc.  I  have  known 
in  such  cases  innumerable  instances  of  deplorable  fail- 
ure and  bankruptcy.  The  passion  for  speculation,  over- 
trading, and  extraordinary  gains,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
cited by  the  possession  of  a  large  monied  capital  at  set- 
ting out,  leads  men  into  a  thousand  risks,  which  they 
cannot  encounter  without  extreme  peril.  On  the  other 
hand   those  habits  of  care  and  caution,  which   small 
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means,  and  gradual  and  moderate  earnings  beget,  afe  a 
sure  foundation  of  increase  and  security. 

13.  Larore  means  and  extensive  speculations,  where 
the  possessor  has  had  no  lessons  in  a  humbler  sphere, 
nor  been  compelled  by  an  early  and  stern  necessity  to 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  almost  inevitably  lead 
to  habits  of  wasteful  expenditure.  "  Many  estates  are 
.«!pent  in  the  getting."  Wealth  and  accumulation  de- 
pend as  much  upon  saving  as  upon  gaining. 

14.  To  say  of  a  young  man,  therefore,  coming  into 
life  with  health,  strength,  capacity  for  labor,  a  good  ed- 
ucation, a  useml  and  respectable  trade,  habits  of  so- 
briety and  frugality,  and  above  all,  a  good  and  unsullied 
character,  that  he  has  no  capital,  is  a  gross  absurdity 
and  error. 

15.  He  has  the  best  of  all  capital, — a  moral  capital, 
the  noblest  of  all  power, — moral  power  ;  he  has  the 
most  certain  means  of  honest  and  honorable  accumula- 
tion and  fortune,  and  may  be  sure,  under  circumstances 
ordinarily  propitious,  to  rise  to  that  competencey  of  in- 
fluence, respect,  and  general  confidence,  and  that  hon- 
orable measure  of  weal*h  and  independence,  which 
should  fully  satisfy  a  reasonable  and  virtuous  ambition. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 
Character  of  IVilberforce. 

1.  The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  forms  a 
distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. — Whether 
considered  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  its  events,  or  the  greatness  and  glory  of  its  chief  ac- 
tors, it  is  fraught  with  a  powerful  interest,  and  awakes 
the  highest  admiration.  Events  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  characters  the  most  illustrious,  stajnp  that  age  as 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  time. 

2.  During  its  general  advancement,  in  whatever  could 
contribute  to  raise  and  adoru  the  human  character,  the 
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cause  of  suffering  humanity  was  not  overlooked.  Nu- 
merous and  powerful  were  the  champions  who  contend- 
ed earnestly  for  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  though  met  by 
a  formidable  array  of  opposition,  they  won  many  signal 
victories,  and  gently  ameliorated  the  condition  of  our 
race. 

3.  But  among  this  illustrious  assemblage  of  philan- 
thropists, there  was  one  who  stood  pre-eminent.  Sur- 
veying our  world  with  an  eye  of  philanthropy,  he  beheld 
one  portion  of  the  globe  overshadowed  by  the  darkest 
gloom  and  wrapped  in  wretchedness.  He  saw  one  en- 
tire quarter  of  the  world  devoted  to  the  avarice  and 
cupidity  of  all  Christendom,  and  gcourged  by  one  of  the 
direst  woes  that  ever  distressed  the  human  family. 

4.  He  looked  around  upon  his  own  country  and  saw 
it  stained  and  deeply  implicated  in  this  work  of  blood  : 
he  looked  abroad  to  other  lands,  and  beheld  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  captive  : — his  heart  was  touched,  his  sympa- 
thies were  moved,  his  determination  was  formed.  He 
resolved  forthwith  to  consecrate  his  powers  to  the  noble 
work  of  redeeming  a  continent  from  rapine  and  blood- 
shed, and  cleansing  his  country  from  implicated  guilt. 

5.  He  arose  in  the  pow^of  his  moving  eloquence 
and  put  forth  his  mighty  energies.  He  embraced  the 
pillars  which  supported  this  huge  pile  of  iniquity,  and 
the  vast  structure  tottered  and  crumbled.  Self-interest 
took  alarm,  a  fierce  and  formidable  opposition  arose,  and 
the  council-chamber  rang  with  alternate  bursts  of  im- 
passioned and  thrilling  eloquence.  Long  and  doubtful 
was  the  conflict ;  calm  and  resfllute  was  the  onset,  hot 
and  foaming  the  resistance. 

6.  With  a  resolution  undaunted,  a  courage  undismay- 
ed, and  a  benevolence  unfaltering,  he  persevered,  despite 
of  persecution  and  obloquy,  for  twenty  years,  until,  with 
the  aid  of  kindred  spirits,  he  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  abhorrence  of  a  nation  against  the  odious  custom, 
and  washed  from  his  country's  vestments  the  red  stains 
of  pollution.  This  man  was  Wilberforce  ;  that  conti- 
nent was  Africa. 

7.  In  the  character  of  this  noble  man  wfrhave  exhibited 
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the  lovliest  and  sublimest  traits.  True  independencc. 
high  moral  courage,  incorruptible  virtue  ; — the  faculties 
of"  his  mind,  and  the  virtue  of  his  heart  seem  to  have 
rivalled  each  other  ;  and  both  shed  their  blended  influ- 
ences upon  the  moral  world,  irradiating  and  vivifying  it, 
as  the  sun  and  showers  the  physical. 

8.  How  glorious  and  radiant  was  his  career  !  He  was 
a  bright  star  amid  that  galaxy  in  which  shone  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Channing,  beaming  with  a  steady 
lustre,  and  reflecting  upon  this  dark  world,  the  light 
and  love  of  Heaven. 

9.  "  High  was  his  fame  :  for  senates  oft  have  heard 

With  wonder  that  harmonious  eloquence  ; 
And  injur ied  Africa  had  caught  the  word — 

Her  chains  had  burst  beneath  its  influence  : 
And  her  dark  sons  now  learn  to  breathe  the  name 
Of  him  who  thought  of  them,  when  sunk  in  guilt 
and  shame." 

10.  But  alas  !  the  great^ork  to  which  a  Wilberforce 
devoted  the  vigor  of  his  days,  remains  yet  unfinished. 
The  unfortunate  race,  for  which  he  pleaded  so  long  and 
eloquently,  is  still  miserable  and  bleeding.  Africa  is 
no\y  weeping  and  disconsolate,  for  her  children  are  in 
captivity  and  sigh  for  deliverance. 

11.  Her  sorrows  are  still  too  great  for  humanity.  She 
is  plundered  and  wo-wo*n  ;  and  though  her  great  advo- 
cate and  benefactor  has  gone  down  to  the  grave — though 
Wilberforce  is  dead,  thanks  to  God,  his  spirit  lives,  and 
is  still  inspiring  the  breasts  of  men, — it  burns  and  glows 
in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  pure  flame  will  wax  intenser,  and  higher,  and 
broader,  until  slavery  shall  be  no  more.    , 

12.  His  voice  conies  "  thrilling  to  our  hearts"  from 
the  grave,  inspiring  us  with  fresh  hopes,  and  cheering 
us  onward  to  victory.  His  bright  example  of  martyr- 
Ijke  devotion  to  truth,  and  dignified  forbearance  under 
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provocation,  is  before  us  for  imitation.  Let  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  be  no  less  applicable  to  ourselves  than  to 
him  : 

"  Wilberforce,  thy  zeal  for  man  below 
Was  more  than  earth  born  love  of  human  kind  : 
And  souls  that  kindled  in  thy  burning  glow. 
Felt 'twas  the  Saviour^s  sunliiiht  en  the  mind." 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 
A  Prairie  on  Fire. 

1.  While  some  of  our  party  were  digging  into  the 
sand  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  with  the  hope  of  find- 
ing water  more  fresh,  and  others  were  enjoying  the  lux- 
ury of  a  bath,  a  loud  report,  as  of  a  cannon,  was  heard 
m  the  direction  of  the  camp,  and  a  dark  smoke  was  seen 
suddenly  to  rise. 

2.  "  An  Indian  attack  !"  was  the  .startling  cry  on  all 
sides,  and  instantly  we  commenced  bundling  on  our 
clothes,  and  bridling  our  horses.  One  by  one,  as  fast 
as  we  could  get  ready,  we  started  off  for  what  wc  sup- 
posed a  scene  of  engagement. 

3.  As  we  neared  the  camping  ground,  it  became 
evident  that  the  prairie  was  on  fire  in  all  directions. 
When  within  a  mile  of  the  steep  declivity  which  cut  off 
the  prairie  above  from  the  valley,  the  dark  flames  were 
seen  fla.shing  among  the  dry  cedars,  and  a  dense  volume 
of  tlie  black  smoke  arising  above  all,  gave  a  painful  sub- 
limity to  the  scene. 

4.  On  approaching  nearer,  we  were  met  by  some  of 
our  companions.  They  stated  that  the  high  grass  of 
the  prairie  had  caught  fire  by  accident,  that  many  of  the 
waggons  had  been  consumed,  and  among  them  the  com- 
missioner's, which  contained  not  only  our  trunks,  but  a 
large  number  of  cartridges.  The  explosion  of  those 
we  had  mistaken  for  the  report  of  our  cannon. 
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5.  We  dashed  ahead  with  the  hope  of  rendering 
some  assistance  to  our  companions,  but  before  we  could 
reacli  the  place  of  the  steep  and  rugged  hill,  the  fire 
was  rushing  down  with  fearful  rapidity,  leaping  and 
flashing  across  the  gullies,  and  roaring  in  the  deep  and 
yawning  chasms  with  the  wild  and  appalling  tones  of  a 
tornado. 

6.  Ever  and  anon,  as  the  flames  would  strike  the  dry 
andcrSiggy  tops  of  the  cedars,  a  report  as  of  a  musket 
would  be  heard,  and  in  such  quick  succession  did  these 
reports  follow  each  other,  that  I  can  liken  them  to  no- 
thing save  the  irregular  discharge  of  infantry. 

7.  The  wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  west  when 
the  prairie  first  caught,  carrying  the  flame  with  a  rapid- 
ity astonishing,  over  the  very  ground  on  which  we  had 
travelled  during  the  day.  The  wind  lulled  with  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  and  now  .the  fire  began  to  spread  slowly 
in  other  directions. 

8.  The  passage  by  which  we  descended  was  cutoff 
by  the  flames,  and  night  found  cur  party  still  in  the 
valley,  unable  to  find  any  nearer  route  to  the  land  above. 
Our  situation  was  a  dangerous  one  too ;  for  had  the 
wind  sprung  up,  and  veered  into  the  east,  with  such  a 
velocity  did  the  flames  tpread,  we  should  have  found 
much  difficulty  in  escaping. 

9.  About  nine  o'clock  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  some  of  cur  ncen,  who  directed  me  to  a  pas- 
sage up  the  ascent.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that 
cur  party  who  had  started  from  the  river  by  this  time, 
were  scattered  in  every  direction,  each  man  endeavor- 
ing to  find  his  way  to  our  camp  by  his  own  road. 

10.  Fortunately  the  fire  had  been  checked  in  a  west- 
ern direction  by  the  peculiar  formaticn  of  the  ground 
and  by  the  wind. 

Worn  down  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  almost  choked 
with  thirst,  I  laid  down  upon  the  blackened  ground  that 
night,  but  it  was  long  before  sleep  visited  my  eyelids. 

11.  A  broad  sheet  of  flame,  miles  in  width,  could  still 
be  seen  in  the  east,  lighting  up  the  heavens  with  a 
bright  glow,  while  the  subdued,  yet  deep  rear  of   the 
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element  was  plainly  heard  as  it  sped  on,  with  wings  of 
lightening,  across  the  prairies.  In  the  valley  far  below 
us  the  flames  were  flashing  and  leaping  abcut  among 
the  dry  cedars,  resembling  a  magnificent  display  of  fire- 
works, the  combination  forming  a  scene  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 
Formation  of  Character. 

1.  To  the  acquisition  of  extensive  knowledge,  iaces- 
sant  application  and  industry  are  necessary.  Nothing 
great  or  good  has  ever  been  achieved  without  them.  Be 
willing,  then,  to  labor  ;  be  not  satisfied  with  superfi- 
cial attainments,  and  to  accustom  youseif  to  habits  of 
accurate  and  thorough  investigation.  Explore  the  foun- 
dations and  first  principles  of  every  science. 

2.  It  is  observed  by  Locke,  that  there  are  fundamen- 
tal truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom — the  basis  upon  which 
a  great  many  others  rest — and  in  which  they  have  their 
consistency ;  there  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in  stores, 
with  which  they  furnish  the  mind ;  and  like  the  lights 
of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful  and  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  give  light  and  evidence  to  ether  things 
that,  without  them,  could  not  be  seen  cr  known. 

3.  These  are  the  truths  with  which  we  should  endea- 
Tour  to  enrich  our  minds.  Be  select  in  your  reading — 
become  familiar  with  the  writings  cf  the  gref.t  master 
spirits  of  the  woild,  who  will  enrich  your  minds  with 
profound,  enlarged  and  exalted  views  ;  and  who,  while 
they  form  you  to  habits  of  just  and  noble  thinking,  wiH 
also  teach  you  to  cherish  pure  and  generous  feelings. 

4.  If  you  would   make  these  thorough  acquisiticne 
you  must  guard  against  the  immoderate  indulgence  of 
your  passions, and  the  seductions  cf  c/il  coirpanion^, 
A  life  of  dissipation  and  plecisure,  ''-3  icr.th   tc  superior 
excellence.     A  bcdv  invi^-c rated  rr    hrlv'^  -f  tcmper- 
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ance  and  self-denial,  and  a  mind  undisturbed  by  unhc> 
ly  passions,  serene  and  cheerful  in  conscious  rectitude, 
are  most  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 

5.  It  will  be  equally  important  for  you  to  guard  against 
self-sufficiency  and  vanity.  This  temper  is  ;;n  cfl'ectual 
barrier  to  high  intellectual  improvements.  Frequently 
reflect  upon  the  small  extent  and  imperfection  cf  your 
attainments ;  on  the  vast  regions  cf  science  that  are  yet 
4ine.xplored  by  you  ;  on  the  hidden  stores  cf  learning 
which  are  contained  in  the  ten  thousand  becks  thai  ycu 
have  never  read  or  seen,  cr  cf  which  you  have  not  even 
heard. 

6.  Remember,  too,  the  lofty  attainments  that  have 
been  made  by  some  profound  scholars  bcth  of  modern 
and  ancient  days.  I  would  recommend  you  to  read,  in 
early  life,  a  few  well  selected  biographies  of  men  who 
were  distinguished  for  general  knowledge.  Read  the 
lives  of  Demosthenes,  cf  Newton,  cf  Locke,  cf  Hale, 
of  Haller,  cf  Doddridge,  of  Johnson,  and  of  such  ac- 
complished and  illustrious  scholars. 

7.  Observe  the  ardent  attachment  and  intense  industry 
with  which  they  cultivated  science,  and  the  astcnith- 
ing  acquirements  which  they  made — their  high  valua- 
tion cf  time,  and  careful  improvement  cf  it, — compare 
your  attainments  and  habits  with  theirs — not  to  rcpcse 
in  sluggish  despondency, — but  to  rouse  yourself  from 
apathy  and  sloth,  to  a  noble  emulation  of  rising  to  an 
equality  with  them. 

8.  It  was  by  no  secret  magic  that  these  mighty  schol- 
ars attained  to  distinction  and  fame, — it  was  by  patient, 
persevering,  untiring  industry.  If  the  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes shock  with  its  thunder  the  thrcne  of  Philip, 
and  ruled  the  fierce  democracy  of  Athens ;  and  if  the 
vehement  denunciations,  and  powerful  appeals  cf  Cice- 
ro, drove  Cataline  frcm  the  Senate  house,  and  made  Cae- 
sir  tremble,  it  was  by  the  private  studies  and  profound 
mci!itati(nis  of  the  cl(  .-et, — their  minds  having  been  in- 
TJgorated  and  expanded,  and  enriched,  and  cnncbled, 
with  diversified  knowledge^  lofty  sentiments,  and  gener- 
ous feeling. 
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9.  If  Newton,  with  a  flight  more  adventurous  than 
the  eagle's,  soared  to  the  very  boundaries  of  creation  ; 
if  he  explained  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe,  and 
let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  world ;  it  was  ardent  at- 
tachment to  science ;  it  was  intense,  patient,  untiring 
industry,  that  gave  to  the  pinions  of  his  mind  that  vigor 
which  elevated  and  sustained  him  at  so  lofty  a  heiglit. 

10.  If  Locke  and  Reid  have  dispelled  the  darknese 
that  had  for  ages  settled  on  the  human  intellect,  and 
have  freed  the  sciences  of  the  mind  from  the  intricacies 
and  subtleties  of  the  schools,  it  Avas  not  merely  by  the 
force  of  tlieir  own  genius,  but  by  deep,  patient,  and  re- 
peated meditation  and  study. 

11.  If  Burke  charmed  listening  senates  by  the  mas- 
culine strength  and  brilliancy  of  his  thoughts, — if  Mans- 
field and  our  own  Hamilton  illumined  the  bar  by  the 
splendor  ot  their  learning  and  eloqence, — if  Hall  and 
Chalmers  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  immortal  truths  in 
their  loftiest  strains, — it  was  not  only  because  they  rank- 
ed among  the  first  scholars,  but  also  among  the  most  la- 
borious men  of  the  age.  Contemplate  the  character  of 
these  illustrious  men — imitate  their  industry,  their  ea- 
ger love  of  learning,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  pur- 
sued it, — and  you  may  equal  them. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 
To  an  £a§^le. 

i.  Oh,  bird  of  the  mountain,  who  soareth  away 
To  the  cliff  of  the  desert,  storm-beaten  and  gray. 
Where  thy  desolate  eyrie  looks  over  the  cloud. 
And  thy  ravenous  younglings  are  screaming  aloud, 
Thou  beatest  the  sunbeams  with  pinions  of  light, — 
Oh,  bird  of  the  mountain,  how  joyous  thy  flight. 
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2.  Thou  hast  been  where  the  winds  and  the  waters  rave, 
And  the  shark,  like  a  spectre,  glares  out  from  the 

wave,  ^  M 

Where  the  dolphin  is  rolling  his  ominous  form,  ^ 

And  the  clouds  gather  black  in  the  van  of  the  storm, 
Where  the  shouting  gales  o'er  the  wild  waves  sweep, 
And  thy  cry  mingled  in  with  the  voice  of  the  deep. 

3.  Thou  art  come  from  the  craig  of  the  gloomy  shor€, 
That  shook  with  its  surges  and  bowed  to  its  roar  ; 
Thou  hast  dashed  through  the  breakers,  and  clutched 

thy  prey, 
And  hast  torn  from  their  grapple  thy  tribute  away  ; 
Oh,  king  of  the  mountain  and  king,  of  the  flood. 
Thou  art  bearing  it  home  to  thy  famishing  brood. 

4.  Thy  plumage  is  ruffled,  and  tended,  and  worn, 
By  the  rude  hill-blast,  and  the  sea-winds  torn, 
And  thy  crownless  brow  looks  bare  and  gray, — 
'T  was  the  fretting  rock  and  the  tossing  spray  ; 
Yet  thou  bearest  on  to  thine  ancient  rest 
With  a  sweeping  wing  and  a  tameless  breast. 

5.  And  up  and  afar  is  thy  steady  flight, 
Where  the  low  fir  clings  to  the  dizzy  height. 
O'er  the  trackless  ice  and  the  vapors  curled 
Round  the  rifted  rocks  of  a  primal  world  ; 
Thou  art  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  mountain  gloom, — 
Thou  art  screaming  now  in  thy  cloudy  home  ! 

0.  There  are  voices  deep  in  thy  solitude, 
The  savage  gust  and  the  leaping  flood  ; 
Thou  canst  look  on  the  hoary  hill-tops  roun*^, 
With  the  snows  of  long-gone  ages  crowned  ; 
But  the  world  and  its  dwellings  beneath  thee  lie,. 
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Far,  from  the  ken  of  thy  gloomy  eye. 

7.  Oh,  bird  ai'  the  wilderness !  bleak  and  lone 
Is  the  stormy  crest  of  thy  mountain  throne ! 
And  the  pleasant  vallies  are  far  away 
Where  the  wild-flowers  bloom  and  the  sweet  winds 

play; 
Thou  may'st  struggle  on  in  the  pride  of  power, 
But  the  happy  heart  has  a  humbler  bower. 


CHAPTER  XC. 
The  Treasures  of  the  Deep. 

1.  What  hid' St  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  cells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  ? 
Pale,  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-colored  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of,  and  in  vain. 
Keep,  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea, 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee ! 

2.  Yet  more — the  depths  have    more.     What   wealth 

untold 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  ! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  argosies. 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main, 
Earth  claims  not  these  again  ! 

3.  Yet  more — the  depths  have  more.     Thy  waves  have 

roll'd 
Above  th^  cities  of  a  world  gone  by. 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old — 
Sea  weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry, 
R2 
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Dash  o'er  them,  ocean,  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay  ! 

4.  Yet  more — the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more. 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast — 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar — 
The  battle-thunder  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave — 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave  ! 

5.  Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long — 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 

gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  wove  'midst  festal  song. 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 

C.  To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down — 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty's  flowery  crown  ; 
Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead. 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee — 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea! 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

The  Farmer  antl  the  Soldier.     • 

1 .  Boys  are  apt  to  form  very  ridiculous  notions  re- 
garding the  splendour  und  delights  of  a  soldier's  life, 
which,  instead  of  being  one  of  happiness,  as  they  imag- 
ine, is,  perhaps,  the  most  miserable  in  the  world.  While 
the  youth  of  genius  and  industry  is  rising  in  the  pursuit 
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of  his  peaceful  and  honorable  occupations,  how  often 
is  his  thoughtless  early  companion,  who  has  embraced  the 
career  of  a  soldier's  life,  spending  his  best  years  in  the 
listlessness  of  an  unidea'd  range  of  duty,  becoming  old 
in  doing  nothing,  and  only  preparing  for  himself,  most 
likely  a  painful  conclusion  to  a  valueless  existence ! 
Boys  who  are  not  aware  of  the  sufferings  which  often 
accompany  the  soldier's  career,  may  possibly  profit  by 
the  perusal  of  the  following  little  story,  written  by  Mrs. 
SitTourney,  an  American  authoress  : — 

2.  It  was  a  cold  evening  in  winter.  A  lamp  cast  its 
cheerful  ray  from  the  window  of  a  small  farm-house,  in 
one  of  the  villages  of  New  England.  A  fire  was  burn- 
incr  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and  two  brothers  sat  near  it. 
Several  school  books  lay  by  them  on  the  table,  from 
which  they  had  been  studying  their  lessons  for  the  next 
day. 

3.  Their  parents  had  retired  to  rest,  and  the  boyn 
were  conversing  earnestly.  The  youngest,  who  was  a- 
bout  thirteen,  said,  "John,  I  mean  to  be  a  soldier." 
"Why  so,  James  ]"  "I  have  been  reading  the  life  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  also  a  good  deal  about  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  I  think  they  were  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  like  the 
glory  of  the  warrior." 

4.  "It  does  not  seem  to  me  glorious,  to  do  so  much 
harm.  To  destroy  multitudes  of  innocent  men,  and  to 
make  such  mourning  in  families,  and  so  much  poverty 
and  misery  in  the  world,  is  more  cruel  than  glorious." 

"Oh,  but  then,  John,  to  be  so  honored,  and  to  have 
so  many  soldiers  under  your  command,  and  the  fame  of 
such  mighty  victories — what  glory  is  there  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  ?" 

5.  "James,  our  good  minister  told  us  in  his  sermon 
last  Sunday,  that  the  erid  of  life  was  the  test  of  its  good- 
ness. Now,  Alexander,  that  you  call  the  great,  got  intox- 
icated, and  died  like  a  madman  ;  and  Napoleon  was  im- 
prisoned on  a  desolate  island,  like  a  chained  wild  beast, 
for  all  the  World  to  gaze  and  wonder  at.     It  was  as  ne- 
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cessary  that  he  should  be  confined,  as  that  a  ferocious 
monster  should  be  put  in  a  cage." 

6.  "John  your  ideas  are  very  limited.  You  are  not 
capable  of  admiring  heroes.  You  are  just  fit  to  be  a 
farmer.  I  dare  say  that  to  break  a  pair  of  steers  is  your 
highest  ambition,  and  to  spend  your  days  in  ploughing 
and  reaping  would  be  glory  enough  for  you." 

The  voice  of  their  father  was  now  heard,  calling, 
"Boys,  go  to  bed."  So  ended  their  conversation  for 
that  night. 

7.  Fifteen  years  passed  away,  and  the  same  sea.son  a- 
gain  returned.  From  the  same  window,  a  bright  lamp 
gleamed,  and  on  the  same  hearth  was  a  cheerful  fire. 
The  building  seemed  unaltered,  but  among  its  inmates 
there  were  changes.  The  parents  who  had  then  retired 
to  rest,  had  now  laid  down  in  the  deeper  sleep  of  the 
grave.  They  were  pious,  and  among  the  little  circle  of 
their  native  village,  their  memory  was  held  in  sweet  re- 
membrance. 

8.  In  the  same  chairs  which  they  used  to  occupy,  were 
seated  their  eldest  son  and  his  wife.  A  babe  lay  in  the  cra- 
dle, and  two  other  little  ones  breathed  sweetly  from  their 
trundle-bed,  in  the  quiet  sleep  of  childhood. 

A  blast  with  snow  came  against  the  casement.  "I 
always  think,"  said  John,  "a  great  deal  about  my  poor 
brother  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  in  stor- 
my nights.  But  it  is  now  so  many  years  since  we  have 
heard  from  him,  and  his  way  of  life  exposed  him  to  so 
much  danger,  that  I  fear  we  have  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  dead."  "What  apity,"  replied  the  wife,  '*that 
he  would  be  a  soldier  !" 

9.  A  faint  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened,  and  a  man  entered  wearily,  and  leaning  upon 
crutches.  His  clothes  were  thin  and  tattered,  and  his 
countenance  haggard.  They  reached  him  a  chair,  and 
he  sank  into  it.  He  gazed  earnestly  on  each  of  their  fa- 
ces, then  on  the  sleeping  children ;  and  then  on  every 
article  of  furniture,  as  on  some  recollected  friend. 
Stretching  out  his  withered  arms,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  audible — "Brother — brother  !"     The  sound  of 
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that  Toice  opened  the  tender  remembrances  of  many 
years.  They  hastened  to  welcome  the  wanderer,  and  to 
mingle  their  tears  with  his.  "Brother,  sister,  I  have 
come  home  to  you  to  die." 

10.  He  was  too  much  exhausted  to'.converse,  and  they 
exerted  themselves  to  prepare  him  fitting  nourishment,, 
to  make  him  comfortable  for  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  was  unable  to  rise.  They  sat  by  his  bed,  and 
soothed  his  worn  heart  with  kindness,  and  told  him  the 
simple  narrative  of  all  that  had  befallen  them  in  their 
quiet  abode. 

li.  ''Among  all  ray  troubles,"  said  he,  "and  I  have 
had  many,  none  has  so  bowed  me  down,  as  my  sin  in 
leaving  home,  without  the  knowledge  of  my  parents,  to 
become  a  soldier,  when  I  knew  it  was  against  their  will. 
I  have  felt  the  pain  of  wounds,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
the  sting  of  conscience.  When  I  have  lain  perishing 
with  hunger,  and  parching  with  thirst,  a  prisoner  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  the  image  of  my  home,  and  of  my  in- 
gratitude, would  be  with  me,  when  I  lay  down,  and  when 
I  rose  up. 

12.  I  would  think  I  saw  my  mother  bending  tenderly 
over  me,  as  she  used  to  do  when  I  had  only  a  headache  ; 
and  my  father  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  out  of  which 
he  read  to  us  in  the  evening,  before  his  prayer  ;  but 
when  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands  to  say,  'Father,  I 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son,'  I  would  awake,, 
and  it  was  all  a  dream.  But  there  would  be  the  mem- 
ory: of  my  disobedience  ;  and  how  bitterly  have  I  wept 
to  think  that  the  child  of  so  many  peaceful  precepts  had 
become  a  man  of  blood  !" 

13.  His  brother  hastened  to  assure  him  of  the  per- 
fect forgiveness  of  his  parents,  and  that  daily  and  night- 
ly he  was  mentioned  in  their  supplications  as  their  loved, 
and  absent,  and  erring  one. 

As  his  strength  permitted,  he  told  them  the  story  ol 
his  wanderings  and  his  sufferings.  He  had  been  in  bat- 
tles by  sea  and  land.  He  had  heard  the  deep  ocean  echo- 
with  the  thunders  of  war,  and  seen  the  earth  drink  in  tho 
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Strange,  red  shower,  from  mangled  and  palpitating  bos- 
oms. He  had  stood  in  the  martial  lists  of  Europe,  and 
jeoparded  his  life  for  a  foreign  power  ;  and  he  had  pur- 
sued in  his  own  land  the  hunted  Indian,  flying  at  mid- 
night from  his  flaming  hui.  He  had  gone  with  the  brav- 
est, where  dangers  thickened,  and  had  sought  in  every 
place  for  the  glory  of  war,  but  had  only  found  misery. 

14.  "  That  glory  which  dazzled  me  in  my  days  of 
boyhood,  and  which  I  supposed  was  always  the  reward  of 
the  brave,  continually  eluded  me.  It  is  reserved  for  the 
successful  leaders  of  armies.  They  alone  are  the  he- 
roes, while  the  poor  soldiers,  by  whose  toil  the  victories 
are  won,  endure  the  hardship,  that  others  may  reap  the 
fame.  Yet  how  light  is  all  the  boasted  glory  which. was 
ever  obtained  by  the  greatest  commander  compared  with 
the  good  that  he  forfeits,  and  the  sorrow  that  he  inflicts, 
in  order  to  obtain  it ! 

15.  Sometimes,  when  we  were  ready  for  a  battle, 
and  just  before  we  rushed  into  it,  I  have  felt  a  fearful 
shuddering,  an  inexpressible  horror  at  the  thought  of 
butchering  my  fellow-creatures.  But  in  the  heat  of  con- 
test, such  feelings  vanished,  and  the  madness  and  des- 
peration of  a  demon  possessed  me.  I  cared  neither  for 
heaven  nor  hell. 

16.  You,  who  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  influences 
of  mercy,  aud  shrink  to  give  pain  even  to  an  animal, 
can  hardly  imagine  what  hardness  of  heart  comes  with 
the  life  of  a  soldier.  Deeds  of  cruelty  are  always  be- 
fore him,  and  he  heeds  neither  the  sufferings  of  the 
starving  infant  nor  the  groans  of  its  dying  mother. 

17.  Of  my  own  varieties  of  pain,  I  will  not  speak. 
Yet  when  I  have  lain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  unable 
to  move  from  among  the  feet  of  trampling  horses,  when 
my  wounds  stiflfened  in  the  chilly  night-air,  and  no  man 
cared  for  my  soul,  I  have  thought  it  no  more  than  jugt, 
since  my  own  hand  had  dealt  the  same  violence  to  eth- 
ers, perhaps  inflicted  even  keener  anguish  than  that 
which  was  appointed  to  me. 

18.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  a  soldier's  life  is  not 
the  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed,  or  the  wounds  he 
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may  sustain,  but  the  sin  with  which  he  is  surrounded 
and  made  familiar.  Oaths,  imprecations,  and  contempt 
of  every  thing  sacred,  are  the  elements  of  his  trade.  In 
this  hardened  career,  though  I  exerted  myself  to  appear 
» bold  and  courageous,  my  heart  constantly  misgave  me. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  purified  by  repentance,  before 
I  am  summoned  to  the  dread  bar  of  judgment." 

19.  His  friends  flattered  themselves,  that  by  medical 
««kill  and  nursing,  he  might  eventually  be  restored  to 
health.  But  he  said,  "It  can  never  be.  My  vital  ener- 
gies ars  wasjed." 

"Brother,"  he  would  say,  "you  have  been  a  man  of 
peace.  In  the  quiet  occupations  of  husbandry,  you  have 
served  God,  and  loved  your  neighbour.  You  have  been 
merciful  to  the  animal  creation.  You  have  taken  the 
fleece,  and  saved  the  sheep  alive. 

20.  But  I  have  wantonly  defaced  the  image  of  God, 
and  stopped  that  breath  which  I  never  can  restore  You 
have  taken  the  honey,  and  preserved  the  labouring  bee. 
But  I  have  destroyed  man  and  his  habitation,  burned  the 
hive,  and  spilled  the  honey  on  tlie  ground.  You  can- 
not imagine  how  bitter  is  new  my  sorrow  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  such  abominations." 

21.  He  declined  rapidly.  Death  came  on  with  hasty 
strides.  Laying  his  cold  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  el- 
dest little  boy,  who  had  been  much  around  his  bed  iu 
his  sickness,  he  said,  "Dear  John,  never  be  a  soldier. 
Sister,  brother,  you  have  been  as  angels  of  mercy  to  me. 
The  blessing  of  the  God  of  peace  abide  with  you,  and 
upon  your  house." 

So  saying,  he  expired.  Such  was  the  concluding 
scene  in  the  life  of  a  being  who  had  fondly  anticipated 
in  the  soldier's  career  nothing  but  splendour  and  unfad- 
ing glory. 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 
Money  will  not  pay  all  Debts. 

1.  Young  Squire  Hervey  and  his  Teacher,  Mr.  Fen- « 
ton,  were  about  to  mount  their  horses,  for  a  ride  through 
the  Park.    George,  a  haughty  lad  of  fourteen,  after  scru- 
tinizing the  appearance  of  the  animals  for  a  moment,  ad- 
dressed the  groom  in  an  angry  tone. 

2.  "  What  do  you  mean,  Brovvn,  by  bringing  the 
horses  out  in  this  slovenly  manner?  Look  at  these  bits; 
Sir, — I  am  half  inclined  to  make  you  go  back  and  polish 
them  for  the  next  hour."- 

3.  "Why,  master  George,"  returned  the  man,  re- 
spectfully, "they  do  not  look  as  bright  as  usual,  but,  Sir, 
you  know  we  came  heme  from  Town  in  the  rain,  late 
last  night,  and  the  house  is  so  full  of  crmpany  that  I  have 
been  too  busy  to  attend  to  things  as  usual." 

4.  "  No  idle  excuses,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  attend  to 
your  duty  better,  I  will  speak  to  Papa, — I  have  no  notion 
of  allowing  such  idleness."  "  I  have  lived  with  ycur  Pa- 
pa, Master  George,  these  five  years,  and  I'm  sure  he 
knows  me  for  a  good  servant",  said  Brown,  rather  ruf- 
fled. 

5.  "  I  want  none  of  your  impudence,  Sir,  go  about 
your  business ;  and  mind — never  bring  a  horse  to  the 
door  in  this  style  again."  Peer  Brcwn  cast  a  sort  cf 
appealling  glance  at  the  Preceptor,  who  had  looked  en  in 
silence,  and  went  his  way.  Geerge  started  his  horse  in- 
taa  canter. — "  Not  so  fast,  George,"  said  Mr.  Fentcn, 
I  have  something  to  say  tojeu."  "Well,  Sir,  what  is 
it?"  "  Pray,  George,  what  must  ycur  servant,  Brown, 
think  of  you  V 

6.  "Think  of  me?  Sir,  indeed,  that  is  a  strange 
question."  "  But  it  is  worth  your  consideration;  why 
wound  his  feelings  and  sour  his  temper,  because  these 
little  bits  of  steel  are  net  as  blight  as  they  might  be  ? 
Now  I  can  imagine  he  thinks  you  are  a  harsh  and  un- 
feeling boy." 

7.  The  young  Squire  colored.  "  Sir,  he  neglected  hi* 
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work  ;  let  him  think  what  he  pleases,  it  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  me."  "  But,  George,  it  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  ;  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  only  your  duty,  but  your  interest  to  culti- 
vate the  good  will  and  kindly  feelings,  even  of  your 
groom,  if  he  is,  as  J  am  certain,  a  faithful,  honest,  and 
deserving  man.     Is  he  not  so?" 

8.  "  Why,  I  believe  that  he  is,"  said  George,  reluc- 
tantly ;  "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  put  up 
with  his  neglect."  "  Certainly  our  duties,  whatever 
they  may  be,  should  not  be  neglected  ;  but  tell  me, 
George,  at  what  hour  did  you  rise  this  morning?" — 
"  Rise  this  morning,  Mr.  Fenton  ? — why  about  ten  o'- 
clock, I  suppose  ; — but  what  of  that  ?"  "Your  studies 
suffered  in  consequence  ;  so  you  will  perceive  that  you 
have  neglected  your  duty." 

9.  *'  Mr  Fenton,  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do 
with  my  groom."  "  Keep  your  temper.  Master  George, 
1  have  more  questions  to  ask ;  what  was  your  excuse 
for  rising  so  late  ?  Was  it  not  because  you  were  so  fa- 
tigued with  your  long  ride  yesterday  V  "  Yes,  Sir. 
What  then  ?" 

10.  "  Brown  attended  you  and  came  home,  drenchetl 
with  the  rain,  and  was,  doubtless,  hard  at  work  for  sev- 
eral hours  afterwards."  "  1  can't  say, — I  suppose  he 
was."  "  Now,  to  my  knowledge,  he  was  again  busy 
this  morning  at  five  o'clock  ;  how  should  you  have  liked 
that?" 

11.  "  Not  at  all,  of  course, — but  what  have  I  to  do 
with  all  this  ?  He  must  rise  when  his  wcrk  requires  it. 
— He  is  a  servant."  "  Yes,  George,  and  he  is  a  man, 
equally  liable  as  yourself,  to  be  fatigued,  with  labor,  and 
equally  desirous  of  rest  afterwards.  New  judge  of 
others  by  yourself;  had  ycu  bestowed  that  attention  to 
the  subject  which  you  ought,  ycu  would  net  have  spok- 
en as  you  did  just  now,  to  a  man  who  toils,  early  and 
late,  for  your  convenience  and  comfort." 

12.  "  Well,  Sir,  suppose  that  he  dees  labor  for  me  ; 
he  is  fed  and  lodged,  and  well  paid  besides."  "Very 
true,  but  he  has  an  undonbted  rijjht  to  kind  treatment 
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and  if  you  give  him  ill  usagc^  your  food  or  your  wages 
will  not  win  hi,s  good  will,  affection,  or  sympathy  ." 
"  Sympathy  !  you  make  me  laugh,  Mr.  Fenton,  really  1 
can  dispense  with  it." 

13.  "  You  are  mistaken,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Fenton,  with 
some  severity  of  manner. — "  The  rich  and  proud  are 
but  little  more  independent  of  their  fellows  than  the 
poor.  We  all  need  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  cur 
neighbors ;  none  are  so  high  as  to  be  above  it ;  none  so 
low  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  it.  The  rich  man  is  often 
placed  in  circumstances  where  the  .services  of  attached 
dependants  or  domestics  are  invaluable.  Of  this  we 
have  numerous  instances.  By  the  bye,  this  reminds  me 
that  Brown  was  the  man  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
stopped  the  ponies  which  were  running  away  with  your 
Mamma,  and  prevented,  very  possibly,  fatal  consequen- 
ces." 

14.  "  But  he  was  well  rewarded  Icr  it,  Sir.  Papa  gave 
him  a  ten  pound  note  when  he  got  home."  "  Did  he 
think  of  a  reward  at  the  time  ?  No  !  Humanity,  and  the 
respect  and  affection  he  felt  for  his  Master's  family,  ac- 
tuated him.  Take  this  lor  granted,  George,  that  money 
trill  not  buy  all  services,  or  j)ay  all  debts.  '  Now  fifty 
things  might  happen  to  you  in  which  he  might  be  able 
to  do  you  service.'  YcUr  unkind  luirshnoss  just  now  is, 
in  my  opinion,  net  likely  to  dispose  him  to  give  it." 

15.  "  The  hope  of  a  reward  would  make  men,  of  his 
sort,  do  any  thing.  The  lower  classes  are  a -mercenary 
set." 

"  The  pool"  will  always  appear  so  to  those  who  think 
money  mill  pay  all  dibts"  said  Mr.  Fentcn,  "to  those 
who  feel  conscious  of  possessing  no  claims  to  respect 
and  deference  but  their  station  or  their  fortune,  your 
views  may  appear  plausible.  But  beware,  George,  of  n 
disposition  to  despise  ycur  inferiors.  Lock  around  you 
and  reflect  that  you  owe  every  thing  to  the  labor  of 
others,  that  you  are  exempt  frc  m  the  necessity  of  either 
mental  or  bodily  labor  for  your  bread. 

16.  Instead  of  harboring  a  feeling  of  overbearance, 
or  contempt,  be  humbly  thankful  for  ease  and  plenty  : 
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and  check  your  pride  by  remembering  the  words  of  the 
little  Hymn  you  were  taught  when  a  child.  Have  you 
deserved  more  than  others,  '  That  God  hath  given  you 
more  ?'  It  will  be  well  to  remember  also  that,  after  all, 
the  rich  man  is  but  a  steward, — that  he  ought  not  to 
live  for  himself  alone, — hundreds  are  employed  in  pro- 
curing the  means  to  supply  his  splendor,  and 'the  means 
and  leisure  he  is  privdeged  to  possess,  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  assistance  of  those  who  labor  for  his  wants, 
wait  upon  his  wishes,  and  minister  to  his  luxuries. 

17.  Georg«  looked  serious.  "  I  have  done  wrong, 
Mr.  Fenton,  I  will  give  Brown  a  crown-piece  by  way 
of  reparation.  "  Do  no  such  thing,  George,  a  word  to 
express  your  regret  for  having  been  so  hasty,  will  be  far 
more  proper  ;  and  now  that  our  lecture  is  over  we  will 
give  our  horses  the  rein." 

18  My  young  readers,  be  careful  to  remember  what 
is  due  to  others,  especially  to  those  whose  condition  ie 
humble  and  dependent,  and  remember  also  Mr.  Fenton's' 
maxim,  "  Money  will  not  pay  all  debts." 


CHAPTER  XCIIL 
Acquaintances. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  young 
people  is,  their  management  in  respect  to  what  are 
called  Acquaintances.  To  have  many  friends  is  desira- 
ble, in  a  world  where  men  are  generally  thrown  so 
much  upon  their  own  resources.  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  friendship  of  a  certain  number  of 
respectable  persons,  who  are  only  ready  to  exert  them- 
selves for  us  when  called  upon,  and  the  acquaintance  of 
a  circle  of  contemporaries,  who  are  perpetually  forcing 
themselves  upon  our  company  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
mutual  amusement. 

2.  Taking  the  words  in  their  usual  signification,  a 
young  man  ought  to  wish  for  many  friends,  but  few  ac- 
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quaintances.  There  is  something  in  the  countenance 
of  a  companion  that  cheers  and  supports  the  frailty  of 
human  nature.  One  can  speak  and  act  more  boldly 
with  a  friend  by  his  side,  than  when  alone.  But  it  is 
the  good  fortune  of  men  of  strong  character,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  one,  to  act  well  and 
boldly  by  himself 

3.  One  thing  young  people  may  be  assured  of,  almost 
all  the  great  services  which  enlightened  men  have  done 
for  their  race  were  performed  alone.  There  was  but 
one  man,  not  two,  at  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  of 
the  Copernican  system,  of  the  logarithms,  and  of  the 
principle  of  vaccination.  To  descend  to  lesser  things, 
ask  any  man  who  has  risen  in  worldly  fortune,  from 
small  beginnings  to  great  wealth  and  honor,  how  he 
contrived  to  do  so,  and  you  will  find  that  he  carved  it 
•11  out  for  himself  with  his  own  hand. 

4.  He  will,  in  all  probability,  inform  you  that  he  has 
reached  the  honorable  station  in  society  which  he  now 
maintains,  chiefly  by  narrowing  the  circle  of  h'lsprivate 
lacquaintances,  and  extending  that  of  his  public  relations ; 
most  likely  adding,  that  had  he  on  all  occasion?  consal- 
ted  the  persons  with  whom  he  happeaed  to  be  acquaint- 
ed, as  to  his  designs,  he  would,  by  every  calculation, 
have  been  still  in  the  same  obscure  insignificant  situation 
he  once  was.  The  truth  is,  it  is  only  when  alone  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  concentrate  our  minds  upon  any 
object ;  and  it  is  only  when  things  are  done  with  the  full 
force  of  one  mind,  qualified  for  the  purpose,  that  they 
are  done  well. 

5.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  young  people,  before  they 
become  fully  engaged  in  the  relations  of  life  and  busi- 
ness, that  they  look  too  much  to  acquaintances  for  en- 
couragement, and  make  the  amusement  which  they  can 
furnish  too  indispensable.  The  tender  mind  of  youth  is 
reluctant  or  unable  to  stand  alone ;  it  needs  to  be  one 
of  a  class. 

6.  Hence,  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  general  knowledge  which  is  so  useful 
ia  after  life,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired  ia  the 
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vacant  days  of  youth,  are  thrown  away  in  the  most  in- 
glorious pursuits";  for  acquaintances  are  seldom  the 
companions  of  study,  or  the  auxiliaries  of  business,  but 
most  generally  the  associates  of  a  debauch,  the  fellow- 
flutterers  upon  the  Mall,  "the  companion-hounds  in  the 
chase  of  empty  pleasure. 

7.  It  is  amazing  how  much  a  youth  can  endure  the 
company  of  his  principal  acquaintance.  Virgil's  ex- 
pression, "  tecum  consumerer  cbvo"  is  realized  in  his 
case  ;  for  he  veritably  appears  as  if  he  could  spend  his 
whole  life  in  the  society  of  the  treasured  individual.  At 
the  approach  of  that  person,  every  other  matter  is  cast 
aside  ;  the  most  important  business  seems  nothing  in 
contrast  with  the  interchange  of  a  smile  or  a  jest  with 
this  duplicate  of  himself. 

8.  The  injunctions  of  the  most  valuable  relations — 
even  of  father  and  mother — are  scattered  to  the  winds, 
if  they  are  at  variance  with  the  counsels  or  conduct  of 
this  precious  person,  whom,  after  all,  he  perhaps  met 
only  last  weeli  at  a  club.  The  power  of  an  acquain- 
tance of  this  kind,  for  good  or  evil,  over  the  mind  of 
his  friend,  is  so  very  great  that  it  may  well  give  some 
concern  to  those  who  are  really  interested  in  the  pros- 
pects of  youth.  But  every  effort  to  redeem  a  victim 
from  the  fascination  will  be  in  vain,  unless  his  natural 
or  habitual  goodness  be  shocked  by  the  further  exposure 
of  his  acquaintance's  character. 

9.  The  only  safe-guard,  therefore,  against  this  mighty 
evil,  is  previouslt/  to  accustom  youth  to  depend  much 
upon  themselves,  and  to  endeavour  to  infuse  into  them 
a  sufficient  degree  of  moral  excellence  to  be  a  protec- 
tion to  them  against  the  worst  vices  which  acquaintan- 
ces may  attempt  to  impart  to  them. 

10.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  the  acquaint- 
ance may  be  no  worse  than  his  fellow,  and  yet  the  two 
will  do  that  togetlier  which  they  could  not  do  singly. 
Virtue  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  thing  of  solitude  :  vice  is 
a  creature  of  the  crowd.  The  individual  will  not  dare  to 
be  wicked,  for  the  responsibility  which  he  knows  must 
be  coacentrated  upon  himself;  while  the  company,  feel- 
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mg  that  a  divided  responsibility  is  hardly  any  responsi- 
bility at  all,  is  under  no  such  constraint. 

11.  There  is  much  edification  to  the  heart  o(  the 
thoughtless  and  wicked  in  the  participation  of  compan- 
ions; and  even  in  large  associations  of  honourable  men 
for  honourable  purposes,  there  is  often  wanting  that  fine 
tone  of  feeling  which  governs  the  conduct  of  f>erhap.«« 
each  individual  in  the  fraternity.  Thus,  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  company  of  acquaintances  is  to  be 
avoided,  even  where  they  are  not  inferior  in  moral  worth 
to  ourselves. 

12.  There  is  an  easy  kind  of  morality,  much  in  vogue 
among  a  great  body  of  people,  that  "  what  others  do  we 
may  do,"  as  if  higher  standards  had  not  been  handed 
down  by  God  himself,  from  heaven,  or  constructed  in  the 
course  of  lime,  by  the  wise  and  pure  among  men.  This 
morality  comes  strongly  into  play  among  youth  in  their 
intercourse  with  cotemporaries ;  and  as  it  is  always 
rather  on  a  declining  than  an  advancing  scale,  it  soon 
leads  them  a  great  way  down  the  paths  of  vice. 

13.  It  will  be  found,  in  general,  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  abstinence  from  this  indulgence  is  required, 
even  to  secure  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  success  in 
life.  But  if  great  things  be  aimed  at,  if  we  wish  to  sur- 
pass our  fellows  by  many  degrees,  and  to  render  our- 
selves honourably  conspicuous  among  men,  we  must 
abjure  acquJiintances,  almost  entirely.  We  must,  for 
that  purpose,  withdraw  ourselves  from  all  temptation  to 

idle  and  futile  amusement — we  must,  to  use  the  words 
©fa  great  poet  "  shun  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 


CHAPTER  XCIV. 

Our  Thoughts. 

1.  There  is  nothing  which  makes  so  great  a  difference 
between  one  man  and  another,  as  the  practice  of  calm 
and  gerieus  thinking.     To   those  who  have  been  unac- 
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customed  to  it,  there  is  required  at  first  an  effort ;  but 
it  is  entirely  in  their  own  power  to  repeat  this  effort 
they  will,  and  token  they  will. 

2.  It  becomes  every  day  easier  by  perseverence  and 
habit — and  the  habit  so  acquired  exerts  a  material  in- 
fluence upon  their  condition  as  responsible  and  immortal 
beings.  In  that  great  process,  therefore,  in  which  con- 
sists the  healthy  condition  of  any  man,  as  a  moral  being, 
there  is  a  most  important  step,  of  which  he  must  be  con- 
scious as  an  exercise  of  his  ow^n  mind.  You  feel  that 
you  have  here  a  power,  however  little  you  may  attend  to 
the  exercise  of  it. 

3.  You  can  direct  your  thoughts  to  any  subject  you 
please ;  you  can  confine  them  to  objects  which  are  be- 
fore you  at  the  time,  or  occurrences  which  have  passed 
during  the  day — or  you  can  send  them  back  to  event* 
which  took  place  many  years  ago.  You  can  direct 
them  to  persons  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting,' 
from  day  to  day,  or  to  those  who  are  separated  from  you 
by  thousands  of  miles. 

4.  You  can  place  before  you  persons  who  lived,  and 
events  which  occurred  long  before  you  came  into  exis- 
tence, and  you  can  anticipate  and  realize  events  which 
are  not  likely  to  occur  until  you  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Study  these  wondrous  processes  of  the  mind;  observe 
what  power  you  have  over  them,  and  what  consequences 
of  eternal  importance  must  arise  from  exercising  them 
aright. 

5.  If  you  can  thus  think  of  any  subject  you  please, 
why  can  you  not  think  of  God — of  his  power,  his  wis- 
dom, his  holiness,  his  justice — of  his  law  which  he  has 
written  in  your  heart,  and  in  his  revealed  word  ?  Why 
cannot  you  think  of,  and  realize  the  period  when  you 
shall  lie  down  in  the  grave;  and  that  tremendous  mo- 
ment when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live, 
and  shall  arise  to  judgment  ?  Such  truths  as  these,  duly 
considered,  or  thought  of,  could  not  fail,  under  divine 
influence,  to  exercise  a  powerful  effect  upon  all  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  acting  in  this  life. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 
BeiiCTolence  of  the  Deity. 

1.  It  is  saying  much  for  the  benevolence  of  God,  to 
say,  tha^  a  single  world,  or  a  single  system,  is  not  enough 
for  it — that  it  must  have  the  spread  of  a  mightier  region, 
on  which  it  may  pour  forth  a  tide  of  exuberancy  through 
out  all  its  provinces — that  as  far  as  our  vision  can<iarry 
us,  it  has  strewed  immensity  with  the  floating  recepta- 
cles of  life,  and  has  stretched  over  each  of  them  the 
garniture  of  such  a  sky,  as  mantles  our  own  habitation 
— and  that,  even  from  distances  which  are  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  eye,  the  songs  of  gratitude  and 
praise  may  now  be  arising  to  the  one  God,  who  sits  sur- 
rounded by  the  regards  of  his  one  great  and  universal 
family. 

2.  Now  it  is  saying  much  for  the  benevolence  of  God, 
to  say,  that  it  sends  ibrth  tliese  wide  and  distant  emana- 
tions over  the  surface  of  a  territory  so  ample — that  the 
world  we  inhabit,  lying  imbedded  as  it  does,  amidst  so 
much  surrounding  greatness,  shrinks  into  a  point  that 
to  the  universal  eye  might  appear  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

3.  But  does  it  not  add  to  the  power  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  this  universal  eye,  that  at  the  very  moment 
it  is  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  vast,  it  can 
fasten  a  steady  and  undistracted  attention  on  each  mi- 
nute and  separate  portion  of  it ;  that  at  the  very  moment 
it  is  looking  at  all  worlds,  it  can  look  most  pointedly  and 
most  intelligently  to  each  of  them ;  that  at  the  very 
moment  it  sweeps  the  field  of  immensity,  it  can  settle 
all  the  earnestness  of  its  regards  upon  every  distinct 
hand-breadth  of  that  field ;  that  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  it  embraces  the  totality  of  existence,  it  can  send 
a  most  thorough  and  penetrating  inspection  into  cacli 
of  its  details,  and  into  every  one  of  its  endless  diversi- 
ties 1 

4.  You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  this  adds  to 
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the  power  of  the  all-seeing  eye.  Tell  me,  then,  if  it  do 
not  add  as  much  perfection  to  the  benevolence  of  God, 
that  while  it  is  expatiating  over  the  vast  field  of  created 
things,  there  is  not  one  portion  of  the  field  overlooked 
by  it ;  that  while  it  scatters  blessings  over  the  whole  of 
an  infinite  range,  it  causes  them  to  descend  into  a  shower 
of  plenty  on  every  separate  habitation  ;  that  while  his 
arm  is  underneath  and  round  about  all  worlds,  he  en- 
ters within  the  precincts  of  every  one  of  them,  and 
gives  a  care  and  a  tenderness  to  each  individual  of  their 
teeming  population. 

5.  Oh  !  does  not  the  God,  who  is  said  to  be  love, 
shed  over  this  attribute  of  his,  its  finest  illustration  '. 
when,  while  he  sits  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  pours  out 
his  fulness  on  the  whole  subordinate  domain  of  nature 
and  of  Providence,  he  bows  a  pitying  regard  on  the 
very  humblest  of  his  children,  and  sends  his  reviving 
spirit  into  every  heart,  and  cheers  by  his  presence  every 
home,  and  provides  for  the  wants  of  every, family,  and 
watches  every  sick-bed,  and  listens  to  the  complaints  of 
every  sufferer;  and  while,  by  his  vvondrous  miad,  the 
weight  of  universal  government  is  borne,  oh  I  is  it  not 
more  wondrous  and  more  excellent  still,  that  he  feels 
for  every  sorrow,  and  has  an  ear  open  to  every  prayer  '. 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

Opinion. 

« 

1.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  youth  like  yourselves, 
that  nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the  variety  of  op- 
posite opinions  which  seemed  to  prevail  upon  all  subjects, 
both  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  was  what  I  could 
not  comprehend,  for  as  the  asserter  of  each  opinion  de- 
clared that  he  alone  was  right  in  his  theory,  I  could  not 
understand  how  all  could  be  right,  if  all  differed  less 
or  more  from  each  other, 

2.  I  believe  that  this,  generally  speaking,,  forms  ono 
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of  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  youth,  which  un- 
fortunately no  instructor  ever  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  explain,  so  that,  upon  a  thousand  important  points, 
the  bewildered  boy  grows  up  in  total  ignorance,  or  what 
is  worse,  full  of  intolerant  prejudices,  injurious  to  his 
prospects  in  life^  or  to  the  society  of  which  he  becomes 
a  member.  I  hope  ycu  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  offer 
jou  a  few  words  of  advice  on  this  subject. 

3.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  what  is  meant  by 
opinion.  It  is  a  belief — a  conviction  of  the  senses  or 
tbe  understanding ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  thing  obviously 
depending  on  times,  circumstances,  and  bodily  tempera- 
ments. It  may  arise  from  over-hasty  conclusions,  and  J 
may  be  affected  by  the  impulses  of  passion.  The  forma-  ] 
tion  of  an  opinion  is  o'ften  exceedingly  deceptive. 

4.  When  we  make  up  our  minds,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
any  given  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  alt 
opinions  of  an  opposite  character  have  been,  and  are, 
erroneous.  We  are  apt  to  laugh  at  every  body's  opinion 
but  our  own.  All  this  betrays  a  deficiency  of  sober  re- 
flection, an  ignorance  of  the  history  and  faculties  of 
mankind,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  every  country  possess  opinions  favourable  to 
iheir  own  fashions,  customs,  laws,  and  religion,  and  un- 
favourable to  those  of  other  nations. 

5.  A  love  of  one's  own  country  is  certainly  a  crm- 
mendable  feeling,  but  it  should  be  a  love  arising  from  ex-^ 
amination  and  conviction,  not  from  prejudice.  The' 
Hindoo  worships  the  river  Ganges.  We,  by  our  educa- 
tion, know  that  this  is  nonsense.  The  bigoted  but  con- 
scientious Turk  will  go  to  death  upon  it,  that  Mahomet 
was  a  true  prophet.  We,  by  our  superior  intelligence 
and  reading,  know  that  Mahomet  was  a  vile  imposter. 

G.  The  people  who  lived  in  our  own  country  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  were  of  belief  that  certain  old  women, 
whom  they  termed  witches,  could,  by  supernatural  pow- 
ers, raise  tempests  at  sea  and  land,  and  malevolently  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  human  affairs.  The  people  who 
possessed  this  belief  were  perfectly  conscientious  in  their 
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©pinion;  yet  wc  know  that  this  opinion  was  a  gross  ab- 
surdity. We  know  that  our  ancestors  believed  in  an 
impossibility. 

7.  Opinion  is,  therefore,  as  we  see,  a  thing  of  time 
and  place.  The  opinion  that  is  supposed  to  be  right 
in  one  c®untry  is  wrong  in  another.  What  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  right  opinion  in  Asia,  is  thought  wrong 
in  Europe.  What  is  deemed  a  correct  and  praiseworthy 
belief  in  Britain,  is  reckoned  an  absurdity  in  France. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  seen  that  the  opinion  which  is  held 
good  in  one  district  of  country,  is  looked  upon  with 
contempt  in  other  districts — so  that  the  whole  world  is 
found  to  be  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  v.iriety  of  opin- 
ions and  shades  of  opinions,  like  the  diversified  colours 
by  which  countries  are  depicted  in  a  map. 

8.  Opinion,  I  have  said,  is  also  dependent  on  tempera- 
ment of  the  body.  This  is  a  melancholy  truth.  A  fat 
and  choleric  man  does  not  think  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  a  lean  man.  A  man  who  enjoys  all  the  ccmfcrts 
which  opulence  can  purchase,  ,has  a  tendency  to  think 
differently  in  some  things  from  a  man  who  is  suffering 
under  misfortunes  or  poverty.  So  strangely  constituted 
is  the  principle  which  governs  opinion,  that  most  men 
have  reason  to  alter  their  opinions,  on  many  points,  in 
their  progress  through  life.  They  form  an  opinion  in 
youth,  from  which,  in  manhood,  they  depirt   and  form 

'  another  ;  and  this  other  they  modify  into  something  else 
as  old  age  comes  upon  them. 

9.  What  does  all  this  wonderful  contrariety  of  opin- 
ion teach  us  ?  Since  we  see  that  opinion  is  dependent 
on  the  locality  of  oiir  birth,  on  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
on  the  condition  in  which  we  may  chance  to  be  placed, 
and  on  the  physical  qualities  of  our  bodies,  have  we 
therefore  no  power  over  opinion?  Must  we  be  its  slave? 
These  are  questions  of  a  solemn  character,  and  they 
must  be  answered  soberly. 

10.  The  contrariety  of  opinion  existing  in  times  and 
places  teaches  us,  in  the  first  place,  humility,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  many  heavenly  virtues.  It  shows  us 
that  the  opinions  which  we  may  form,  particularly  on 
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abstract  subjects,  may  possibly  neither  be  the  most  cor- 
rect nor  the  most  enduring.  Perhaps  what  we  have 
taken  up  and  cherished  as  our  opinion  may  after  all  be  a 
delusion.  In  learning  a  lesson  of  humility  and  distrust 
of  our  own  style  of  thinking,  we  are  impressed  with  a 
tender  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others — opinions  which 
most  likely  have  been  taken  up  on  grounds  equally  con- 
scientious with  our  own. 

11.  Although  opinion  is  commonly  dependent  on  those 
contingent  circumsiances  which  I  have  noticed,  it  can- 
not be  allowed  that  we  have  no  power  over  it.  We  have 
a  power  over  its  formation,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
it  is  my  present  object  to  show  how  this  power  can 
be  exerted  in  order  to  enable  us  the  better  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  life.  The  reason  why  opinion  is  so 
illusory  in  its  nature,  is,  that  mankind  have  ever  been 
excessively  careless  in  the  adoption  of  their  opinions. 

12.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  random  ideas, 
which  they  mould  into  an  opinion  ;  and  after  having 
made  up  their  minds  on  what  they  think  it  is,  they 
will  listen  to  no  explanation  of  the  opinions  of  ethers. 
Their  obstinacy,  their  self-conceit,  their  self-interest, 
their  wish  to  please  the  party  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves,  induce  them  to  hold  fast  to 
their  original  opinion,  until  time  or  experience,  in  all 
likelihood,  wear  it  down,  and  its  absurdity  is  secretly 
pressed  upon  their  notice.  But  even  after  its  absurdity 
is  discloced,  they  are  sometimes  ashamed  to  say  they 
have  altered  it;  and  so,  perhaps,  they  have  one  cpinion 
which  they  keep  locked  up  in  their  bosom,  and  another 
which  they  bring  into  daily  use,  and  flourish  before 
company. 

VX  It  is  your  duty  as  good  members  of  society,  and 
with  a  view  to  self-respect,  to  be  very  cautious  in  the 
formation,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  display  of  your  opi- 
nions. Many  excellent  men,  on  arriving  at  middle  life, 
have  deeply  regreted  that  they  should  have  heedlessly 
published  their  early  and  hasty-formed  opinions  in  ycxith. 
They  had  reasoned,  as  they  thought,  soundly,  but  it  was 
witkout  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  its  history.     Tbey 
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now  perceive  that  there  was  something  which  they  had 
not  taken  into  account  when  they  made  up  their  minds, 
and  it  is  principally  with  the  view  of  preventing  you 
from  falling  into  snares  of  this  nature  that  I  now  ad- 
dress you. 

14.  While  yet  under  the  training  of  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  teachers,  it  is  your  duty  to  receive  with  con- 
fidence the  instructions  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  en- 
lighten your  mindfj,  and  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  well- 
doing. But  these  friends  of  your  youth  will  probably 
lell  you  that  when  you  pass  from  under  their  guardian- 
ship into  the  active  scenes  of  life,  you  become  a  respon- 
sible being,  responsible  alike  to  human  and  divine  laws, 
and  that  you  must  now  think  for  yourself 

15.  At  this  critical  period  of  your  existence,  you 
have  every  chance  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  idle, 
the  dissipated,  the  frivolous,  who  will  try  to  make  you 
embrace  erroneous  opinions,  and  who  will  possibly  put 
the  most  mischievous  books  into  your  hands  for  perusal. 
Do  not  be  led  away  by  such  machinations ;  neither  be 
dismayed  by  the  number  of  wits  or  profane  jesters  who 
may  assail  you.  Do  your  duty  manfully.  In  order  that 
you  may  attain  a  correct  opinion  on  the  great  debateable 
subjects  that  you  will  hear  rung  in  your  ears  through 
life,  begin  a  course  of  reading  those  good  and  authorita- 
tive works  which  intelligent  friends  will  recommend  to 
your  notice.  Take  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
your  understanding,  of  enlarging  your  ideas,  of  banish- 
ing prejudices. 

16.  I  would  recommend  you,  in  particular,  to  study 
not  only  the  history,  but  the  genius  of  the  people  among 
whom  you  live.  History  is  too  frequently  only  a  se- 
ries of  relations  of  battles,  and  trash  of  that  nature; 
and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  in- 
stitutions, the  usages,  and  the  genius  or  character  of  na- 
tions, you  will  require  to  think  long,  and  coolly. 

17.  Look  always  at  the  different  sides  of  a  question; 
for  you  must  remember  that  there  are  many  ways  of  tell- 
ing a  story.  In  proportion  as  you  advance  in  your  pri- 
vate studies,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  passions 
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and  conduct  of  mankind,  you  will,  more  and  mere,  be  a- 
ble  to  form  a  correct  opinion.     There  is  one  thing  w  hich 
you  will  learn  with  surprise  from  this  kind  of  experi-  j 
ence,  and  that  is,  that  many,  though  holding  different  1 
opinions,  are  driving  towards  the  same  end. 

18.  They  have  only  differed  upon  trifles,  and  perhaps 
fought  about  mere  words.  This  is  one  of  the  strange 
weaknesses  of  the  human  race,  into  which  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  avoid  falling.  The  more  that  you  learn,  the 
more  will  you  see  cause  to  entertain  a  liberal  view  of; 
the  opinions  of  others.  It  is  the  exercise  of  this  liber-  ' 
ality  of  mind  which  forms  a  distinguishing  trait  in  man- 
ners. 

19.  By  the  constitution,  every  one  is  allowed  perfect ' 
freedom   of  opinion,   a  gift  above  all  price,  which  it  is 
eur  duty  not  to  prostitute  or   abuse.     Let  us  form- our 
opinions  on  solid  grounds  of  conviction — let  us  cherish 
these  opinions  to  the  adornment  of  our  lives — and  let  us 

'  »d  maintain  a  due  regard  for  the  opinions  of  othere,  that 
ire  show  forth,  in  our  feelings  and  actions,  that  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  virtues — charity. 


CHAPTER  XCVII. 

Rclig^ion. 

1,  Rbmgion's  all.     Descending  from  its  sire 
To  wretched  man,  the  goddess  in  her  lefi 
Holds  out  this  world,  and  in  her  right,  the  next 
Religion  !  the  sole  vouclier  man  is  man  : 
Supporter  sole  of  man  above  himself. 

?.  Religion!  providence!  an  aHer  state  I 
Here  is  firm  footing  ;  here  is  solid  rock  ; 
This  can  support  us;  all  is  sea  besides; 
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Sinks  under  us;  bestorms,  and  then  devours. 
His  hand  the  good  man  fastens  on  the  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  nor  feel  her  idle  whirl. 

3    Religion  !  thou  the  soul  of  happiness ; 

And  groaning  Calvary  of  thee  !     There  shine 
The  noble  truths ;  there  strongest  motives  sing ! 
Can  love  allure  us  ?  or  can  terror  awe  1 
He  weeps  ! — the  falling  drop  puts  out  the  sun  ; 
He  sighs — the  sigh  earth's  deep  foundation  shakes. 

4.  If,  in  his  love,  so  terrible,  what  then 

His  wrath  inflamed  ?  his  tenderness  on  fire  ? 
Can  prayer,  can  praise  avert  it? — Thou,  my  all! 
My  theme  !  my  inspiration  !  and  my  crown  ! 
My  strength  in  age !  my  rise  in  low  estate ! 
My  soul's  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth  !  my  world  ! 
My  light  in  darkness  !  and  my  life  in  death? 
My  boast  through  time  !  bliss  through  eternity  ! 
Eternity  too  short  to  speak  thy  praise, 
Or  fathom  thy  profound  of  love  to  man ! 


CHAPTER  XCVm. 

The  Enquiry. 

Tell  me,  O  mother  !  when  I  grow  old. 

Will  my  hair,  which  my  sisters  say  is  like  gold. 

Grow  gray,  like  the  old  man's,  weak  and  poor, 

Who  asked  for  alms  at  our  pillared  door  ? 

Will  I  look  as  sad,  will  I  speak  as  slow. 

As  he,  when  he  told  us  his  tale  of  woe  ? 

Will  my  hands  then  shake,  and  my  eyes  be  dim  ? 

Tell  me,  O  mother!  will  I  grow  like  him? 
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2.  He  said — but  I  knew  not  what  he  meant — 
That  his  aged  heart  with  sorrow  was  rent. 
He  spoke  of  the  grave  as  a  place  of  rest, 
Where  the  weary  sleep  in  peace,  and  are  blest ; 
And  he  told  how  his  kindred  there  were  laid, 
And  the  friends  with  whom  in  his  youth  he  played 
And  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  fell, 

And  my  sisters  wept  as  they  heard  his  tale  ! 

3.  He  spoke  of  a  home,  where,  in  childhood's  glee. 
He  chased  from  the  wild  flowers  the  singing  bee ; 
And  followed  afar,  with  a  heart  as  light 

As  Its  sparkling  wings  the  butterfly's  flight ; 

And  pulled  young  flowers,  where  they  grew  'neath 

the  beams 
Of  the  sun's  fair  light  by  his  own  blue  streams ; — 
Yet  he  left  all  these  through  the  earth  to  roam  ! 
Why,  O  mother  !  did  he  leave  his  home  ?" 

4.  Calm  thy  young  thoughts,  my  own  fair  child  L 
The  fancies  of  youth  and  age  are  beguiled ; — 
Though  pale  grow  thy  cheeks,  and  thy  hair  turn  gray. 
Time  cannot  steal  the  soul's  youth  away  ! 
There's  a  land  of  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak. 
Where  age  never  wrinkles  the  dweller's  cheek  ; 

But  in  joy  they  live,  fair  boy,  like  thee — 
It  was  there  the  old  man  longed  to  be ! 

5.  For  he  knew  that  those  with  whom  he  had  played, 
In  his  heart's  young  joy,  neath  their  cottage  shade — 
Whose  love  he  shared,  when  their  songs  and  mirth 
Brightened  the  gloom  of  this  sinful  earth — 
Whose  names  from  our  world  had  passed  away. 

As  flowers  in  the  breath  of  an  autumn  day — 
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He  knew  that  they  with  all  suffering  done, 
Encircled  the  throne  of  the  Holy  One  ! 

Though  ours  be  a  pillared  and  lofty  home, 
Where  want  with  his  pale  train  may  never  come, 
Oh  !  scorn  not  the  poor,  with  the  scorner's  jest, 
Who  seek  in  the  shade  of  our  hall  to  rest; 
For  He  who  hath  made  them  poor  may  soon 
Darken  the  sky  of  our  glowing  noon. 
And  leave  us  with  woe,  in  the  world's  bleak  wild  ! 
Oh  !  soften  the  griefs  of  the  poor,  my  child ! 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

The  Swarming  of  the  Bees. 

1.  They  are  come,  they  are  come ;  yet  what  brings  tbeni 
here, 
With  smoke  around,  and  with  walls  so  near  ? 
Yet  there  they  cling  to  the  golden  wand 
As  there  were  no  sunnier  garden  beyond. 

The  garden  is  filled  with  their  drowsy  hum  ! 
Oh  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  ! 

S.  Whence  they  have  wandered  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  dream  me  a  dream  of  some  lonely  dell, 
Where  violets  thick 'mid  the  green  grass  sprung, 
Like  a  purple  cloak  by  a  monarch  flung. 

Our  garden  now  fills  with  their  drowsy  hum ! 
Oh  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  I 

3.  Had  they  grown  weary  of  roses  in  bloom. 

Or  the   long  falling  wreaths  of  the    yellow-haired! 
broom! 
T  2 
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Or  the  seringa's  pale  orange-touched  flowersr 
Of  the  gardens  afar,  that  they  wander  to  ours  ! 

How  pleasant  it  is  with  their  drowsy  hum ! 

Oh  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  ! 

4.  Our  garden  is  somewhat  pale  and  lone, 
And  the  walls  are  high  with  ivy  o'ergrown ; 
And  the  dust  of  the  city  lies  dark  on  the  rose, 
And  the  lily  is  almost  afraid  to  unclose. 

Yet  welcome  the  sound  of  their  drowsy  hum  ! 

Oh  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  ! 

6.  The  vapors  of  London  float  over  our  head, 

Yet  athwart  them  the  showers  and  ihe  sunshine  are 

shed ; 
And  cheerful  the  light  of  morning  falls 
O'er  the  almond  tree  and  the  ivied  walls. 

Sweet  sounds  around  it  the  drowsy  hum  ! 

Oh  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come ! 

7.  We  have  shrubs  that  have   flourished  the  summer 

through — 
The  jessamine  hanging  like  the  pearls  on  the  dew, 
The  fusia  that  droops,  like  the  curls  of  a  bride — 
Bells  of  coral,  with  Syrian  purple  inside. 

They'll  grow  more  fair,  with  that  drowsy  hum  ; 

Oh  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come  ! 

7.  The  sun-flower's  golden  round  shall  yield 

Its  shining  store  for  the  harvest  field  ;  ' 

We'll  plant  wild  thyme  with  the  April  rain, 
And  feed  them  till  then  on  the  sugar-cane. 
Welcome,  welcome,  their  drowsy  hum ! 
Oh  where  is  a  hive,  for  the  bees  are  come ! 
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CHAPTER  C. 
The  Homes  of  Eng^laiicf . 

1.  The  Stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand  ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  a  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

2.  The  merry  Homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet,  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song^ 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

3.  The  blessed  Homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness, 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hours  ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church  bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn  : 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born- 

4.  The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks., 
And  round  the  hamlet-fanes. 
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Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep. 
Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 

And  fearless  there  they  lowly  sleep, 
As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

3.  The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  I 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared,. 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall  ; 
And  green  forever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  love* 

Its  country  and  its  God  ! 


CHAPTER  Cf. 
Happiness. 

1.  What  is  earthly  happiness  ?  that  phantom  of  whicfe 
we  hear  so  much,  and  see  so  little  ;  whose  promises  are 
constantly  given  and  constantly  broken,  but  as  constant- 
ly believed ;  that  cheats  us  with  the  sound  instead  of 
the  substance,  and  with  the  blossom  instead  of  the  fruit. 

2.  Like  Juno,  she  is  a  goddess  in  pursuit,  but  a  cloud 
in  possession ;  deified  by  those  who  cannot  enjoy  her, 
and  despised  by  those  who  can.  Anticipation  is  her 
herald,  but  Disappointment  is  her  companion  ;  the  first 
addresses  itself  to  our  imagination,  that  would  believe, 
but  the  latter  to  our  experience  that  must. 

3.  Happiness,  that  grand  mistress  of  the  ceremonies 
in  the  dance  of  life,  impels  us  through  all  its  mazes  and 
meanderings,  but  leads  none  of  us  by  the  same  route. 
Aristippus  pursued  her  in  pleasure,  Socrates  in  wisdom, 
and  Epicurus  in  both  :  she  received  the  attention  of 
«ach,  but  bestowed  her  endearments  on  neither ;  al- 
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rhough,  like  some  other  gallants,  they   all  boasted  of 
acre  favors  than  they  had  received. 

4.  Warned  by  their  failure,  the  stoic  adopted  a  most 
paradoxical  mode  of  preferring  his  suit :  he  thought,  by 
slandering,  to  woo  her  ;  by  shunning,  to  win  her  ;  and 
proudly  presumed  that,  by  fleeting  her,  she  would  turn 
and  follow  him. 

5.  She  is  deceitfuKas  the  calm  that  precedes  the  hurri- 
cane, smooth  as  the  water  on  the  verge  of  the  cataract, 
and  beautiful  as  the  rainbow,  that  smiling  daughter  of 
the  storm  ;  but,  like  the  image  in  the  desert,  she  tanta- 
lizes us  with  a  delusion  that  distance  creates,  and  that 
contiguity  destroys. 

6.  Yet  when  unsought,  she  is  often  found,  and  wh^n 
unexpected,  often  obtained :  while  those  who  seek  for 
her  the  most  diligently,  fail  the  most,  because  they  seek 
her  where  she  is  not.  Anthony  sought  her  in  love ; 
Brutus  in  glory  ;  Caesar  in  dominion  ; — the  first  found 
disgrace,  the  second  disgust,  the  last  ingratitude,  and 
each  destruction. 

7.  To  some  she  is  more  kind,  but  not  less  cruel  :  she 
hands  them  her  cup,  and  they  drink  even  to  stupefac- 
tion, until  they  doubt  whether  they  are  men  with  Philip, 
or  dream  that  they  are  gods  with  Alexander.  On  some 
she  smiles,  as  on  Napoleon,  with  an  aspect  more  be- 
witching than  an  Italian  sun  ;  but  it  is  only  to  make  her 
frown  the  more  terrible,  and  by  one  short  caress,  to  em- 
bitter the  pangs  of  separation. 

8.  Yet  is  she,  by  universal  homage  and  conseut,  a 
queen  ;  and  the  passions  are  the  vassal  lords  that  crowd 
her  court,  await  her  mandate,  and  move  at  her  control. 
But,  like  other  mighty  sovereigns,  she  is  so  surrounded 
by  her  envoys,  her  officers,  and  her  ministers  of  state, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  admitted  to  her  pre- 
'sence-chamber,  or  to  have  any  immediate  communica- 
tion with  herself 

,  9.  Ambition,  Avarice,  Love,  Revenge,  all  these  seek 
her,  and  her  alone  ;  alas  !  they  are  neither  presented  to 
her,  nor  will  she  come  to  them.     She  despatches,   haw- 
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ever,  her  envoys  unto  them — mean  and  poor  represent 
tatives  of  their  queen. 

10.  To  Ambition,  she  sends  power ;  to  Avarice,  wealth; 
to  Love,  jealousy  ;  to  Revenge,  remorse; — alas!  what 
are  these,  but  so  many  other  names  for  vexation  or  dis- 
appointment. Neither  is  she  to  be  won  by  flatteries  or 
by  bribes  :  she  is  to  be  gained  by  waging  war  against 
her  enemies,  much  sooner  than  by  paying  any  particular 
court  to  herself  Those  that  conquer  her  adversaries, 
will  find  that  they  need  not  go  to  her,  for  she  will  come 
to  them. 

11.  None  bid  so  high  for  her  as  kings  ;  few  are  more 
willing,  none  more  able  to  purchase  her  alliance  at  the 
fullest  price.  But  she  has  no  more  respect  for  kings 
ihan  for  their  subjects  :  she  mocks  them,  indeed,  with 
the  empty  show  of  a  visit,  by  sending  to  their  palaces  all 
her  equipage,  her  pomp,  and  her  train  ;  but  she  comes 
not  herself 

12.  What  detains  her  ?  She  is  traveling  incognito  to 
keep  a  private  assignation  with  Contentment,  and  to  par- 
take of  a  iite-a-tite,  and  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  cottage. 
Hear,  then,  mighty  queen  !  what  sovereigns  seldom  hear, 
the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  I  neither  despise 
thee  too  little,  nor  desire  thee  too  much  ;  for  thou"wieId- 
C6t  an  earthly  sceptre,  and  thy  gifts  cannot  exceed  thy 
dominion. 

13.  Like  other  potentates,  thou  also  art  a  creature  of 
circumstances,  and  an  ephemeris  of  time.  Like  other 
potentates,  thou  also,  when  stripped  of  thy  auxiliaries, 
art  no  longer  competent  even  to  thine  own  subsistence ; 
nay,  thou  canst  not  even  stand  by  thyself  Unsupported 
by  Content  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Health  on  the  oth- 
er, thou,  an  unwieldy  and  bloated  pageant,  fallest  to  the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER  CII. 
niunility.  ^ 

1.  Humility  is  the  state  of  mind,  of  all  others,  most 
suited  to  our  present  nature  :  nor  ought  it  ever  to  be 
confounded  with  low  qualities,  or  want  of  spirit ;  for  it 
is  the  effect  of  just  reflection,  and  amiable  feelings. 
It  is  a  disposition  of  the  soul  which  keeps  the  eye  and 
ear  open  to  truth,  and  the  heart  penetrated  with  senti- 
ments, best  calculated  to  lead  us  to  the  source  of  all 
happiness  and  wisdom. 

2.  Every  quality  which  leads  us  from  this  virtue,  tendi 
to  inflate  the  heart,  and  takes  from  the  mind  that  just- 
ness of  perception  which  we  possess  when  we  know  our 
own  level.  Humility  is  a  virtue  which  stands  opposed 
to  vanity  :  it  courts  retirement,  searches  for  truth,  and 
leads  the  mind  to  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  piety. 

3.  As  vanity  will  tarnish  the  brightest  talents,  humili- 
ty will  give  dignity  to  inferior  natures,  and  avert  many 
temptations  to  error.  It  is  the  result  of  just  thinking, 
which  strengthens  the  mind  against  the  delusions  of  self- 
lore,  by  keeping  before  us  the  constant  remembrance  of 
our  dependeuce  on  the  Almighty,  and  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  limit  our  present  existence,  and  make  our  hap- 
piness and  every  faculty  so  unstable,  that  we  are  not 
sure  of  any  thing  for  a  moment. 

4.  Though  humility  is  a  virtue  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize this  uncertain  state  of  humanity,  it  belongs,  per- 
haps, still  more  to  women  than  to  men  ;  for  as  their 
path  in  life  is  noiseless,  and  seldom  admits  the  intrusions 
of  ambition,  they  may  find  more  leisure  for  that  reflec- 
tive wisdom,  which  will  render  them  grateful  to  the 
Supreme,  for  the  blessings  bestowed  on  them,  instead  of 
arrogating  a  supposed  merit.  . , 

5.  This  disposition",  by  softening  the  mind,  will  ren- 
der it  truly  amiable ;  for  it  will  make  it  consider  sur- 
rounding objects  too  justly,  to  be  soured  by  the  contin- 
gencies of  life.  Characters  possessing  this  wise  modes- 
ty, will  be  unshaken  by  empty  praise  and  vague  preju- 
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dices ;  but  will  gather  useful  truths,  and  store  them  in 
tlfiir  hearts.  And  while  their  pride  is  subdued,  by  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  they  will  feel  the  consolation  of 
hope,  founded  on  confidence  in  God. 


CHAPTER  cm. 
Indolence. 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  road  to  excel- 
lence, is  indolence.  I  have  known  young  men  who 
would  reason  finely  on  the  value  of  time,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  rising  early  and  improving  every  moment  of 
it.  Yet  I  have  known  these  same  aspiring  young  men 
to  lie  dozing,  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  after  the 
wants  of  nature  had  been  reasonably,  and  more  than 
reasonably  gratifiea.  You  can  no  more  rouse  them, 
with  all  their  fine  arguments,  than  you  can  a  log.  There 
they  lie,  completely  enchained  by  indolence. 

2.  I  have  known  others  continually  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  time  ;  that  they  had  no  time  for  business, 
no  time  for  study,  &c.  Yet  they  would  lavish  hours  in 
yawning  at  a  public  house,  or  hesitating  whether  they 
had  better  go  to  the  theatre  or  not ;  or  whether  they 
had  better  get  up,  or  indulge  in  '  a  little  more  slumber.' 
Such  people  wear  the  most  galling  chains,  and  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  wear  them  there  is  no  reasoning 
with  them. 

3.  An  indolent  person  is  scarcely  human  ;  he  is  half 
fjuadruped,  and  of  the  most  stupid  species  too.  He 
may  have  good  intentions  of  discharging  a  duty,  while 
that  duty  is  at  a  distance ;  but  let  it  approach,  let  him 
▼iew  the  titfte  of  action  as  near,  and  down  go  his  hands 
in  languor.  He  M7^7/5,  perhaps;  but  he  M/nvills  in  the 
next  breath. 

4.  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  man,  especially  if 
he  is  a  young  one  1  He  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing. 
Business  tires  him  ;  reading  fatigues  him  :  the  public 
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service  interferes  with  his  pleasures,  or  restrains  his 
freedom.     His  life  must  be  passed  on  a  bed  of  down. 

5.  If  he  is  employed,  moments  are  as  hours  to  him — 
if  he  is  amused,  hours  are  as  moments.  In  general,  his 
whole  time  eludes  him,  he  lets  it  glide  unheeded,  like 
water  under  a  bridge.  Ask  him  what  he  has  done  with 
his  morning, — he  cannot  tell  you  ;  for  he  has  lived  with- 
out reflection,  and  almost  without  knowing  whether  he 
he  has  lived  at  all. 

6.  The  indolent  man  sleeps  as  long  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  sleep,  dresses  slowly,  amuses  himself  in  con- 
versation with  the  first  person  that  calls  upon  him,  and 
loiters  about  till  dinner.  Or  if  he  engages  in  any  em- 
ployment, however  important,  he  leaves  it  the  moment 
an  opportunity  of  talking  occurs. 

7.  At  length  diiiner  i's  served  up ;  and,  after  lounging 
at  the  table  a  long  time,  the  evening  will  probably  be 
spent,  as  unprofitably  as  the  morning  :  and  this,  it  may 
be,  is  juo  unfair  specimen  of  his  |(hole  life.  And  is 
such  a  wretch,  for  it  is  improper  to  call  him  a  man, — 
good  for  anything  ?  What  is  he  good  for  ? 

8.  How  can  any  rational  being  be  willing  to  spend 
the  precious  gift  of  life  in  a  manner  so  worthless,  and 
so  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  When 
he  is  about  stepping  into  the  grave,  how  can  he  review 
the  past  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  ?  What  is  his 
history,  whether  recorded  here  or  there, — in  golden 
letters,  or  on  the  plainest  slab — but,  '  he  was  born'  and 
'  he  died !' 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

Ju^t  too  liate.         ^ 

1.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  July  when  I  was  uaiiv- 

iigon  the  pier  which  stretches  far  out  into  the  v.ater.« 

of  a  foreign  sea-port  town  :  I  had  taken  my  passage  for 

England  in  a  vessel  which  was  to  sail  that  night ;  and 
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I  was  contemplating,  for  the  last  time,  the  sceneiy  of 
a  strange  land.  Before  me  was  a  broad  and  a  beautiful 
river  just  mingling  with  the  ocean  ;  and  beyond  it,  about 
five  or  six  miles  distant,  were  picturesque  hills,  mount- 
ing, as  it  were,  from  its  bosom,  and  surrounding  a  pret- 
ty little  town. 

2.  Ob  the  right  was  the  blue  sea,  sleeping  calmly  in 
the  evening  sun ;  and  as  I  looked  on  it,  I  lifted  up-  mv 
heart  to  Him  who  "  stilleth  the  noise  of  its  waves,"  to 
bring  me  safely  across  it  to  my  home.  On  my  left  I 
could  discern,  for  many  miles,  the  winding  of  the  noble 
stream  which  washes  in  its  course  many  celebrated  cit- 
ies, some  of  which  I  had  lately  visited  :  and  behind  me 
Jay  the  commercial  town,  in  which  I  had  been  staying  . 
for  a  day  or  two,  with  its  pleasant  suburb,  rising  to  the  1 
top  of  a  well-wooded  ridge.  " 

3.  The  busy  hum  from  its  crowded  docks  and  ware- 
houses just  reached  my  ear,  as  I  paced  slowly  and  soli- 
tarily along ;  and ^  thought  of  the  indefatigable  indus- 
try of  the  men  of  this  world,  who  "rise  up  early,  and 
late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,"  to  gain 
those  things  which  perish  in  the  using.  I  could  not 
survey  that  prospect  without  a  melancholy  feeling. — 
Beautiful  as  it  was,  the  land  was  a  moral  desert. 

4.  Superstition,  or  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  forms 
of  religion,  had  supplanted  in  it  the  pure  worship  of  the 
one  triune  God ;  and  I  had  that  very  day  witnessed  a 
scene,  which,  though  common  enough  there,  would  as- 
suredly startle  and  disgust  any  one  who  had  lived  only 
in  our  own  favored  country.  I  meditated  on  the  time 
when  the  truth  should  universally  prevail,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea;  I  prayed  that  his  kingdom  might  speedily  be  es- 
tablished. 

."j.  Wlule  I  was  thus  musing,  the  sun  was  set,  and  it 
was  nece^ary  forme  to  go  back  to  my  inn,  and  prepare 
my  iugaage  for  departure.  This  was  soon  done ;  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  I  went  on  board  the  vessel,  a  steam- 
picket,  which  was  lying  close  to  the  quay,  and  was  to 
set  off  precisely  at  11  o'clock  at  night.  After  a  little 
while,  the  bustle  of  passengers  embarking  had  subside 
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ed  ;  the  officers  belonging  to  the  port  were  gone  on 
shore ;  the  clock  from  the  nearest  church  had  tolled  the 
hour  ;  and  the  engineer  was  just  waiting  the  captain's 
signal ;  when  suddenly  high  words  were  heard  in  the 
cabin. 

6.  A  young  man  from  one  of  the  hotels  was  there, 
making  a  demand  upon  a  passenger,  which  the  latter 
considered  unjust;  the  youth,  however,  refused  to  fore- 
go his  claim.  And  now  the  vessel  bell  was  rung,  and 
the  captain  called,  "  You  must  go  on  shore — I  am  go- 
ing." He  did  not  obey  the  call.  The  captain  then  vo- 
ciferated, •'  You  will  be  too  late,  if  you  stay  a  minute 
longer:  I  shall  carry  you  to  England."  He  still  delay- 
ed ;  till  at  last  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way. 

7.  Then,  at  the  first  feeling  of  the  motion,  the  youth 
rushed  up  from  below,  and  was  springing  from  the  deck 
towards  the  quay,  now  several  teet  from  us,  but  was  sav- 
ed by  the  strong  grasp  of  the  captain  from  what  must 
have  been  certain  destruction.  "  You  see  you  would 
not  mind  me  when  I  called  you,"  said  he  ;  "  and  now 
it  is  impo3!sible  to  stop :  you  must  go  with  us  to  Eng- 
land." 

8.  The  poor  lad  (  he  looked  hardly  seventeen  )  stood 
for  a  moment  stupidly  gazing  on  the  fast  receding  shore ; 
then  staggering  to  a  seat  upon  the  deck,  exclaimined, 
that  he  was  ruined — for  he  should  lose  the  situation  on 
which  his  livelihood  depended ;  and  covering  his  fac,e 
with  both  his  hands,  he  burst  into  tears. 

9.  The  stars  were  shining  in  the  cloudless  heavens  ; 
and  two  or  three  of  the  passengers  remained  with  me 
on  deck  to  contemplate  the  glorious  scene,  and  to  watch 
the  bright  sparkles  of  the  waves  which  with  a  long  lu- 
minous line  marked  our  track,  and  the  now  only  twink- 
ling light  which  showed  us  the  port  we  had  left :  and 
Ave  talked  of  what  we  had  seen,  and  recounted  our  ad- 
ventures in  regions  far  away ;  we  spoke  also  of  our 
own  England,  for  our  hearts  yearned  towards  our  be- 
loved country,  and  we  were  glad  when  we  thought  that 
we  should  soon  see  it  again. 
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10.  We  had,  indeed,  been  wandering  through  a  lovely 
land  ;  still  it  was  not — and  no  traveller,  as  he  journeys, 
can  help  feeling  this — it  was  not  our  home.  But,  as  we 
walked  up  and  down,  the  sobs  of  the  poor  lad,  brought 
with  us  against  his  will,  fell  upon  our  ears ;  and  I  could 
not  help  contrasting  his  sorrow  with  our  joy.  I  was 
surprized  that  his  grief  was  so  excessive ;  and  I 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  ask  him  why  it  was  so  ?  He 
would  be  carried  safely  home  in  a  little  time  ;  and  sure- 
ly his  employer  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  hin;i 
again  into  his  service — O  no,  he  said,  his  place  could 
not  be  left  unfilled  a  single  day  ;  and  besides,  it  would 
be  thought  that  he  had  run  away,  and  therefore  some 
one  else  would  be  hired  immediately. 

11.  "But,"  I  told  him,  "you  will  get  some  other  em- 
ployment. Have  you  no  friends  to  exert  themselves  for 
you  ?"  "  No,"  replied  he ;  "  all  my  friends  are  dead  :  no- 
body will  care  for  me ;  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  starve." 
"  Then  why  were  you  so  silly  as  to  stay  here  when  you 
were  repeatedly  told  to  go  ashore?"  "  I  did  not  think," 
said  he,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears,  "that  he  really  meant 
it :  I  thought  he  would  have  waited  a  minute  longer : 
I  was  only  just  too  late." 

12.  My  questions  could  then  do  nogood^;  and  there- 
fore I  soon  left  him,  and  retired  to  my  berth  ;  but  even 
there,  I  still  heard,  at  intervals,  the  ebullitions  of  his 
grief,  mingled  with  the  rush  of  the  waters  ;  and  I  was 
furnished  with  a  subject  of  meditation  not  unprofitable. 
Here  was  a  reasonable  being,  who  had  risked  his  pros- 
pects in  life,  for  a  paltry  piece  of  money,  to  which  I  be- 
lieve he  had  no  right.  He  would  be  carried  to  a  foreign 
country,  where  he  had  no  friend  or  acquaintance,  and 
several  days  must  elapse  before  he  could  get  back,  and 
even  then  he  would  find  himself  deprived  of  that  on 
which  his  bread  depended. 

13.  Let  no  man  persuade  himself  that  a  little  time 
can  be  of  but  little  consequence.  A  few  moments  may 
make  the  widest  difference  in  his  condition.  If  he 
were  drowning  in  the  ocean,  and  a  rope  were  held  out  to 
him,  an  instant's  delay,  in  seizing  it,   in  all  probability, 
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would  be  instant  death.  Were  his  habitation  in  flames 
around  hirii,  the  shortest  delay  in  escaping,  might  bury 
him  in  the  burning  ruins. 

14.  If,  instead  of  fleeing  for  his  life,  he  thinks  there 
will  be  time  to  save  a  valued  treasure,  he  will  see,  it  is 
likely,  just  when  he  is  preparing  to  escape,  the  last  out- 
let closed,  the  last  staircase  falling.  He  is  only  just  too 
late  ;  but  his  momentary  delay  has  been  to  him  destruc- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  CV. 


The  effects  of*  Atheism. 

1.  Few  men  suspect,  perhaps  no  man  comprehends, 
the  extent  of  the  support  given  by  religion  to  every  vir- 
tue. No  man,  perhaps,  is  aware,  how  much  our  moral 
and  social  sentiments  are  fed  from  this  fountain ;  how 
powerless  conscience  would  become,  without  the  belief 
of  a  God  ;  how  palsied  would  be  human  benevolence, 
were  there  not  the  sense  of  a  higher  benevolence,  to 
quicken  and  sustain  it ;  how  suddenly  the  whole  social 
fabric,  would  quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful  crash  it 
would  sink  into  endless  ruin,  were  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  of  accountableness,  and  of  a  future  life,  to  be 
utterly  erased  from  every  mind. 

2.  Once  let  men  thoroughly  believe  that  they  are  the 
work  and  support  of  chance ;  that  no  superior  intelli- 
gence concerns  itself  in  human  affairs ;  that  all  their 
improvements  perish  afl;er  death ;  that  the  weak  have 
no  guardian,  and  the  injured  no  avenger ;  that  there  is 
no  recompense  for  sacrifices  to  uprightness  and  the 
public  good ;  that  an  oath  is  not  heard  in  heaven  ;  that 
secret  crimes  have  no  witness  but  the  perpetrator  ;  that 
human  existence  has  no  purpose,  and  human  virtue  no 
unfailing  friend  ;  that  this  brief  life  is  everything  to  us, 
and  that  death  is  total,  everlasting  extinction ;  once  let 
men  thoroughly  abandon  religion ;  and  wko  can  con- 
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ceive  or  describe  the  extent  of  the  desolation  which 
would  follow. 

3.  We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human  laws  and  natural 
sympathy  would  hold  society  together.  As  reasonably 
might  we  believe,  that  were  the  sun  quenched  in  the 
heavens,  our  torches  would  illuminate,  and  our  fires 
quicken  and  fertilize  the  creation.  What  is  there  in 
human  nature  to  awaken  respect  and  tenderness,  if  man 
be  the  unprotected  insect  of  a  day  ?  And  what  is  he 
more,  if  atheism  be  true  ?  Erase  all  thought  and  fear 
of  God  from  a  community,  and  selfishness  and  sensuali- 
ty would  absorb  the  whole  man. 

4.  Appetite,  knowing  no  restraint,  and  poverty  and 
suffering,  having  no  solace  or  hope,  would  trample  in 
scorn  on  the  restraints  of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty, 
principle,  would  be  mocked  and  spurned  as  unmeaning 
sounds,  A  sordid  self-interest  would  supplant  every 
other  feeling;  and  man  would  become,  in  fact,  what 
the  theory  of  atheism  declares  him  to  be — a  companion 
for  brutes. 


CHAPTER  CVI. 
Tlie  respect  due  to  all  men. 

1.  Let  those,  whose  riches  have  purchased  for  them 
the  page  of  knowledge,  regard  with  respect  the  native 
powers  of  them  to  whose  eyes  it  has  never  been  an- 
rolled.  The  day  labourer,  and  the  professor  of  science, 
belong  naturally  to  the  same  order  of  intelligences. 

2.  Circumstances  and  situation  have  made  all  the 
differences  between  them.  The  understanding  of  one 
has  been  free  to  walk  whither  it  would  :  that  of  the 
other  has  been  shut  up,  and  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
ranging  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Society  has  condemn- 
ed it  to  the  dungeon  of  ignorance,  and  then  despised  it 
fur  being  in  the  dark. 

3.  There  have  been  multitudes  that  would  have  ad- 
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(led  to  the  sum,  or  have  embellished  the  form  of  human 
knowledge,  if  their  youth  had  been  taught  the  rudiments, 
and  their  life  allowed  them  leisure  to  prosecute  the  pur- 
suit of  it.  The  attention,  that  would  have  been  crown- 
ed with  splendid  success  in  the  enquiry  after  truth,  has 
all  been  expended  in  the  search  after  bread. 

4.  The  curiosity,  that  would  have  penetrated  to  the 
secrets  of  nature,  explored  the  recesses  of  mind,  and 
compassed  the  records  of  time,  has  been  choked  by  the 
cares  of  want.  The  fancy,  that  would  have  glowed 
with  a  heat  divine,  and  made  a  brilliant  addition  to  the 
blazing  thoughts  and  burning  words  of  the  poetical 
world,  has  been  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cold  winds  of 
poverty. 

5.  Many  an  one,  who  cannot  read  what  others  wrote, 
had  the  knowledge  of  elegant  letters  been  given  him, 
would  himself  have  written,  what  ages  might  read  with 
delight.  He  that  ploughs  the  ground,  had  he  studied 
the  heavens,  might  have  understood  the  stars  as  well  as 
he  understands  the  soil.  Many  a  sage  has  lain  hid  in 
the  savage,  and  many  a  slave  was  made  to  be  an  emperor. 

6.  Blood,  says  the  pride  of  life,  is  more  honorable 
than  money.  Indignant  nobility  looks  down  upon  un- 
titled opulence.  This  sentiment  pushed  a  little  farther, 
leads  to  the  point  I  am  pursuing.  Mind  is  the  noblest 
part  of  the  man  ;  and  of  mind,  virtue  is  the  noblest  dis- 
tinction. 

7.  Honest  man,  in  the  ear  of  wisdom,  is  a  grander 
name,  is  a  more  high-sounding  title,  than  peer  of  the 
realm,  or  prince  of  the  blood.  According  to  the  eternal 
lules  of  celestial  precedency,  in  the  immortal  heraldry  of 
nature  and  of  heaven,  virtue  takes  the  place  of  all  things. 
It  is  the  nobility  of  angels  !  It  is  the  majesty  of  God  ! 


CHAPTER  CVII. 
The  Beauty  and  the  Beggar. 

1.  Not  long  since,  in  passing  through  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal squares,  I  observed  an  elegantly  dressed  young  la- 
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dy,  of  the  finest  form  and  features,  descend  from  a  car- 
riage, in  order  to  enter  a  mercer's  shop.  As  she  step- 
ped, like  a  queen  across  the  pavement,  an  infirm  old  fe- 
male beggar,  whose  figure  denoted  almost  the  last  stage 
of  wretchedness,  co'urteseyed  to  her  for  an  alms. 

2.  The  noble-looking  beauty  passed  oh,  without  no- 
ticing the  petitioner,  who  slowly  turned  away,  with  that 
patient  and  unoflfended  look  which  the  habit  of  suffering 
and  denial  usually  give,  and  pursued  her  halting  and  toil- 
some walk.  Though  my  eye  did  not  rest  above  a  mo- 
ment on  this  little  scene,  the  contrast  of  the  two  figures 
struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  I  could  not  help  following 
it  out  into  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  beauty 
and  the  beggar  might  be  supposed  to  differ. 

3.  First,  there  was  the  delightful  consciousness  in  the 
one,  of  possessing  a  person  which  procured  a  perpetual 
incense  of  praise  and  homage,  and  was  likely  to  obtain 
for  her  a  place  in  life  even  more  elevated  than  that  in 
which  she  had  hitherto  existed ;  while,  in  tha  other,  the 
external  figure,  bowed  down  by  age,  disease,  and  appa- 
rently natural  decrepitude,  clothed  in  rags,  and  unpleas- 
ing  to  all  who  looked  on  it,  was  only  a  source  of  pain 
and  humiliation,  inspiring  no  other  hope  in  her  who 
dragged  it  along,  than  that  of  its  being  soon  shoveled  • 
into  some  mean,  but  not  unwelcome  grave. 

4.  In  one  party,  there  was  the  elevating  sense  of  high 
connection  with  those  pure  and  lofty  feelings  which, 
however  apt  to  be  tainted  with  fastidiousness  and  pride, 
are,  after  all,  the  most  enviable  result  of  a  perfect  ex- 
emption from  ignoble  cares ;  while  in  the  other  ther« 
could  only  be,  at  the  best,  a  mortification  of  all  sense 
of  personal  dignity,  and  a  despairing  resignation  to  ev- 
ery contumely  and  every  sorrow. 

5.  The  one  probably  went  home  to  a  splendid  man- 
sion, in  which  she  could  command,  from  obsequious  me- 
nials, every  luxury  that  she  could  desire ;  the  other 
would  probably  hide,  but  not  terminate,  her  daily  dis- 
tress in  a  hovel  destitute  of  all  comfort,  where,  hud- 
dling her  shriveled  form  into  a  blanket,  she  would  at- 
tempt to  sleep  away  the  appetite  she  could  not  gratify. 
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6.  On  awaking  to  a  new  day  of  triumph  and  pleas- 
ure, the  deliberations  of  the  beauty  would  be  as  to  what 
new  or  revived  splendor  she  should  adorn  herself  with — 
what  robe  of  price,  what  lace,  what  trinket — she  would 
ponder  well,  and  choose  late,  finding  a  regalement  in 
the  very  difficulties  and  troubles  which  caprice  would 
connect  with  her  morning  employment. 

8.  The  beggar,  on  reviving  from  sleep,  which  she 
herself,  wonders  has  not  proved  her  death,  and  dispell- 
ing the  additional  feebleness  which  sleep  itself  seems  at 
first  to  leave,  would  have  to  weigh  rag  against  rag,  and 
debate  with  herself  the  thickness  to  which  she  should 
patch  herself  up  with  them. 

9.  But  it  is  not  in  general  circumstances  alone,  that 
a  difference  would  be  found.  In  every  particular  of 
form,  thought,  dress,  habits  and  associations;  in  every 
outgoing  and  incoming;  in  every  point  of  worldly  cir- 
custances  and  destiny ;  they  would  differ.  Nothing 
could  be  pronounced  to  be  common  to  them  but  the  hu- 
man type,  and  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  existence,  in 
which  no  such  difference  shall  be  cognizable. 

10.  At  a  first  view  of  such  contrasts;  in  the  conditior^, 
of  human  beings,  we  are  apt  to  tax  nature  or  fortune 
with  partiality ;  but,  on  consideration,  the  charge  i.«. 
found  to  be  less  jiust  than  it  at  firjt  appeared.  No 
doubt  the  beggar  seems  to  enjoy  a  very  small  portion  of 
that  kind  of  happiness  which  the  beauty  derives  from 
external  circumstances ;  she  has  a  body  distressed  with 
cold,  disease,  and  infirmity ;  a  home,  (if  she  have  a 
home, )  which  yields  no  personal  solace ;  and  tastes 
no  share  of  that  admiration,  nor  indulges  in  any  of  those 
refined  sentiments,  which  give  relish  to  the  existence  of 
her  opposite. 

11.  Her  frame,  nevertheless,  is  capable  of  its  own 
humble  enjoyments,  which  the  very  rarity  of  their  oc- 
c&rrence,  renders  only  more  agreeeble.  ■  Her  house  can 
in  some  measure  give  shelter,  and  her  clothes  warmth  : 
she  obtains  the  primary  benefits  of  the  chief  necessa- 
ries.    She  has  also  to  reflect  that,  in  the  course  of  na- 
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ture,  she  could  not,  at  her  time  of  life,  expect  the  same 
enjoyments  as  the  young  and  gay. 

12.  Those  enjoyments  she,  in  some  measure,  had 
when  she  was  herself  young,  and  now  they  must  be  re- 
signed to  others.  But  nature,  in  putting  those  enjoy- 
ments into  the  remote  perspective  memory  has\also 
taken  away  the  desire  for  them,  and  the  power  of  ex- 
periencing them.  The  old  never  wish  to  be  again  young, 
for  they  do  not  feel  within  them  that  which  makes  youth 
happy — keen  sensations  and  active  faculties.  To  many, 
therefore,  of  her  deficiencies,  indifference  kindly  recon- 
ciles her. 

13.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  early  habits 
have  at  once  inured  her  to  the  want  of  many  comforts, 
and  rendered  her  ignorant  of  their  existence.  Were  a 
person,  who  had  once  known  affluence  and  comfort,  re- 
duced to  her  condition,' every  new  circumstance  would 
be  contrasted  with  the  old,  and  all  its  bitterness  be  felt. 

14.  The  nio.'st  of  those  who  speculate  upon  the  state 
of  the  poor,  judge  of  it  with  regard  to  what  they  would 
themselves  feel  if  it  were  unexpectedly  to  become  their 
own  lot.  It  is  no  doubt  sufficiently  miserable  in  many 
instances;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  different  thing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  from  what  it  is  in  those  of  the 
rich. 

14.  And  different  as  the  beauty  and  the  beggar  may 
seem,  in  every  external  circumstance,  in  how  much  are 
they  similar  !  Gay  and  radiant  as  the  youthful  figure  may 
appear — however  noble  the  face,  however  delicate,  ele- 
vated, and  refined — what  is  it  but  the  same  frame  as 
that  of  the  beggar,  at  a  different  stage  of  existence  ? 
Those  eyes  that  seemed  fenced  with  their  own  light- 
nings, could  not  a  moment  dim  them  ? — those  cheeks,, 
tinted  with  the  loveliest  of  the  lines  of  earth,  could  not 
a  moment  pale  them  1 — that  step,  proud  and  gentle  a»# 
the  fawn's,  could  not  a  moment  render  it  lame  and  halt* 
as  that  of  the  cripple,  or  lay  it  in  everlasting  torpor? 

16.  To  every  one  of  the  natural  ordinances,  which 
have  inflicted  physical  misery  upon  the  poor  mendicant, 
this  splendid  form  is  also  liable,  and  of  many  of  them  it 
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may  ere  long  be  the  victim.  By  the  same  aliment  it  is 
supported — by  the  same  distempers  it  may  be  blasted. 
Leave  out  of  view  but  that  thin  exterior  membrane  in 
which  beauty  resides,  and  there  is  one  fell  malady  which 
might  extinguish  even  this  grand  point  of  difference — 
the  one  possesses  no  native  qualities  in  which  the  other 
is  deficient,  or  for  which  she  can  claim  exemption  from 
the  slightest  visitation  of  ill  to  which  the  other  is  ex- 
posed. 

17.  And  who,  under  the  strongest  impression  that 
beauty  and  station  can  make,  could  take  it  upon  him  to 
predict  that  these  advantages  shall  long  remain  with 
their  present  possessor  1  Take  the  commencement  of 
the  beggar's  existence,  and  the  termination  of  the  beau- 
ty's, and  perhaps  the  difference  will  not  be  found  very 
great.  Nor  can  any  carefulness,  any  labour,  any  exer- 
tion of  cultivated  intellect,  ensure  to  her  who  is,  for  the 
present,  the  most  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
fortune,  that  one  of  these  shall  be  hers  for  one  day  more, 
or  that  she  shall  herself  continue,  for  that  little  space  of 
time,  to  be  at  all. 

18.  Touched  by  the  instability  of  mortal  affairs,  seers 
have  thought  they  saw,  beneath  the  splendor  of  such 
forms,  the  presage  of  early  misery  and  death ;  but  the 
very  impossibility  of  thus  anticipating  fate,  is  the  true 
humiliation  of  human  greatness. — It  may  be  the  fortune 
of  this  elegant  form  to  flourish  lor  many  years  after  the 
mendicant  has  closed  her  earthly  woes ;  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  another  week  may  see  her  (if  life  be  wealth) 
in  a  condition  beyond  conception,  poorer  than  any  ever 
experienced  by  the  beggar — prostrated  in  that  dust 
which  the  beggar  is  still  allowed  to  tread — a  worm  be- 
neath the  foot  of  her,  on  whom  she  will  now  hardly  deign 
to  look. 

19.  Such  are  the  communities  of  destiny  which  it 
may  be  legitimate  to  trace  on  earth.  Beyond  this  lower 
sphere  I  do  not  look,  not  only  because  it  were  presump- 
tuous to  do  so,  but  because  earth's  accidents  must  there 
be  nothing.  Earth,  however,  may  have  its  angels  as 
as  well  as  heaven ;  and  in  the  language  of  compliment, 
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such  uu  epithet  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
lonely  being  who  shared  in  calling  forth  these  remarks. 
20.  She  wanted  the  most  necessary  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  this  character  ;  she  wanted  charity.  The  be- 
stowal of  the  merest  mite,  nay,  of  one  kind  and  com- 
passionate glarfce,  upon  the  humble  object  who  stood 
before  her  in  such  strong  apparent  contrast,  would  have 
given  her  the  enviable  title.  But  the  eye  that  looked  to 
«ee  heaven  meet  the  earth  in  golden  sympathy,  saw  only 
one  cloud  pass  another,  and  glory  was  forfeited  for  a/ar- 
thing. 


CHAPTER  GVIII. 

Riehe$$  and  Poverty  Contrasted. 

J.       Another  feature  in  the  ways  of  God, 

That  wondrous  seemed,  and  made  some  men  complain. 

Was  the  unequal  gift  of  worldly  things. 

Great  was  the  difference  indeed  of  men 

Externally,  from  beggar  to  the  prince. 

The  highest  take,  and  lowest — and  conQeive 

The  scale  between. 

2.  A  noble  of  the  earth, 
One  of  its  great,  in  splendid  mansion  dwelt  ; 
Was  robed  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and  every  day 
Fared  sumptuously  ;  was  titled,  honored,  served. 
Thousands  his  nod  awaited,  and  his  will 

For  law  received  :  whole  provinces  his  march 
Attended,  and  his  chariot  drew ;  or  on 
Their  shoulders  bore  aloft  the  precious  man. 

3.  Millions,  abased,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet  : 
And  millions  more  thundered  adoring  praise.  j. 
As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  he  called  the  land 
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His  own,  and  added  yearly  to  his  fields. 
Like  trees  that  of  the  soil  took  healthy  root, 
He  grew  on  every  side,  and  towered  on  high, 
And  over  half  a  nation  shadowing  wide. 
He  spread  his  ample  boughs ;  air,  earth,  and  sea  ; 
Nature  entire,  the  brute,  and  rational. 
To  please  him  ministered,  and  vied  among 
Themselves,  who  most  should  his  desires  prevent, 
Watching  the  moving  of  his  rising  thoughts 
Attentively,  and  hastening  to  fulfil. 

4.  His  palace  rose  and  kissed  the  gorgeous  clouds  : 
Streams  bent  their  music  to  his  will ;  trees  sprung, 
The  native  waste  put  on  luxuriant  robes  ; 

And  plains  of  happy  cottages  cast  out 
Their  tenants  and  became  a  hunting-field. 
Before  him  bowed  the  distant  isles,  with  fruits 
And  spices  rare;  the  south  her  treasures  brought 
The  east  and  west  sent ;  and  the  frigid  north 
Came  with  her  offerings  of  glossy  furs. 

5.  Musicians  soothed  his  ear  with  airs  select. 
Beauty  held  out  her  arms ;  and  every  man 
Of  cunning  skill,  and  curious  device, 

And  endless  multitudes  of  liveried  wights. 

His  pleasure  waited  with  obsequious  look. 

And  when  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied, 

And  common-place  extravagances  filled, 

Beyond  their  asking;  and  caprice  itself. 

In  its  zig-zag  appetites,  gorged  full, — 

The  man,  new  wants,  and  new  expenses  planned 

C.      Nor  planned  alone  :  wise,  learned,  sober  men. 
Of  cogitation  deep,  took  up  his  case 
And  planned  for  him  new  modes  of  folly  wild  . 
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Contrived  new  wishes,  wants,  and  wondrous  meant 

Of  spending  with  despatch  ;  yet  after  all, 

His  fields  extended  still,  his  riches  grew. 

And  what  seemed  splendor  infinite,  increased. 

So  lavishly  upon  a  single  man 

Did  Providence  his  bounties  daily  shower. 

7.       Turn  now  thy  eye,  and  look  on  poverty  ! 
Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ragged  sons  ! 
We  find  him  by  the  way,  sitting  in  dust ; 
He  has  no  bread  to  eat,  no  tongue  to  ask  ; 
No  limbs  to  walk  ;  no  home,  no  house,  no  friend. 

S.       Observe  his  goblin  cheek  ;  his  wretched  eye  : 
See  how  his  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has, 
Involuntary  opens,  and  trembles  forth, 
As  comes  the  traveller's  foot :  and  hear  his  groai, 
His  long  and  lamentable  groan,  announce 
The  want  that  gnaws  within  :  severely  now, 
The  sun  schorches  and  burns  his  old  bald  head  ; 
The  forest  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth ; 
On  him  hail,  rain,  and  tempest,  rudely  beat; 
And  all  the  winds  of  heaven  in  jocular  mood, 
Sport  with  his  withered  rags,  that  tossed  about 
Display  his  nakedness  to  passers  by, 
Aad  grievously- burlesque  the  human  form. 

9.  Observe  him  yet  more  narrowly  :  his  limb«, 
With  palsy  shaken,  about  him  blasted  lie ; 
And  all  his  flesh  is  full  of  putrid  sores, 

And  noisome  wounds,  his  bones  of  racking  paint. 
Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth ! 

1 0.  It  seems  as  Nature,  in  some  surly  mood, 
After  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried. 
How  vile  and  miserable  a  thing  her  hand 
Could  fabricate,  then  made  this  meagre  msn. 
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A  sight  so  fulf  of  perfect  misery, 
That  passengers  their  faces  turned  awajf, 
And  hasted  to  be  gone  ;  and  delicate 
And  tender  women  took  another  path. 

II.     This  great  disparity  of  outward  things 
Taught  many  lessons  ;  but  this  faughtin  chief, 
Though  learned  by  few  :  that  God  no  value  set. 
That  nian  should  none,  on  goods  of  worldly  kind. 
On  transitory,  frail,  external  things. 
Of  migratory,  ever  changing  sort. 
And  further  taught,  that  in  the  soul  alone, 
The  thinking,  reasonable,  willing  soul, 
God  placed  the  total  excellence  of  man ; 
And  meant  him  evermore  to  seek  it  there. 


CHAPTER  CIX. 
Anecdote  of^ir  ITIathew  Hale. 

1.  A  gentleman  of  considerable  independence  in 
England  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  caused  him 
much  anxiety  from  his  dissipated  character  and  conduct : 
the  young  man,  himself,  tired  of  restraint,  asked  permis- 
sion of  his  father  to  go  to  some  foreign  clime,  which 
was  readily  granted,  and  a  sum  of  money  advanced  hire 
for  that  purpose. 

2.  He  had  not,  however,  long  left  home,  before  tht 
ship  he  Avas  on  board  of  was  taken  by  the  Algerine.", 
and  conseqently  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Algiers, 
where  he  remained  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
without  the  least  opportunity  offering  of  his  sending  or 
hearing  from  home  :  at  length,  however,  he  fortunately 
effected  his  escape,  and  returned  to  his  native  land,  al- 
most destitute  of  clothing,  and  entirely  pennyless  :  when 
he  arrived  at  the  village  where  he  drew  his  first  breath, 
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in  answer  to  his  first  inquiry,  he  was  informed  that  his 
father  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  his  younger 
brother  in  full  possession  of  the  estates;  on  this  infor- 
mation he  proceeded  immediately  to  his  brother's  house, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  he  stated  who  he  was,  and  re- 
counted his  misfortunes. 

3.  He  was  at  first  received  with  evident  tokens  of 
Burprize ;  but  what  was  his  astonishment,  after  his  broth- 
er had  a  little  recovered  himself,  to  find  that  the  younger 
brother  was  determined  to  treat  him  as  an  impostor,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  house,  for  that  he  had  a  number 
of  witnesses  to  prove  the  death  of  the  elder  brother 
abroad. 

4.  Being  thus  received,  he  returned  to  the  village,  but 
met  with  no  success,  as  those  who  would  have  been 
likely  to  give  him  assistance,  were  either  dead,  or  gone 
away  ;  in  this  predicament  he  succeeded  in  finding  an 
attorney  at  a  little  distance,  to  whom  he  related  the  cir- 
cumstances exactly  as  they  stood,  and  requested  his  ad- 
vice. 

5.  The  attorney,  seeing  the  desperate  state  in  which 
the  affair  stood,  undertook  to  advocate  his  cause,  on 
condition  that  if  he  proved  successful,  he  should  be  paid 
a  thousand  pounds  ;  if  the  contary,  he  should  demand 
nothing.     This  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to. 

6.  It  should  be  remarked  that  at  this  time,  bribery 
and  corruption  were  at  such  a  pitch,  that  it  was  no  un- 
common circumstance  for  judge  and  jury,  in  .short,  the 
whole  court,  to  be  perverted  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
the  attorney  naturally  concluded,  this  being  the  case, 
that  the  elder  brother  stood  but  an  indifferent  chance, 
although  he  himself  had  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  his 
claim. 

6.  He  therefore  proceeded  immediately  to  London, 
and  laid  the  case  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  then  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  a  character  no  less 
conspicuous  for  his  abilities,  than  for  his  unshaken  in- 
tegrity and  strict  regard  to  justice.  Sir  Mathew  heard 
the  relation  of  the  circumstances  with  patience,  and  de- 
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•ired  the  lawyer   to  go  on  with  the  regular  procew   of 
law,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him. 

7.  Thus  matters  rested  until  the  day  of  trial  came  on  ; 
A  few  days  previous  to  which,  Sir  Mathew  left  home, 
and  travelled  till  he  came  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town  where  the  matter  was  to  be  decided,  when,  pass- 
ing a  miller's  house,  he  directed  his  coachman  to  stop, 
while  he  alighted  from  his  carriage  and  went  into  the 
house.  After  saluting  the  miller,  he  told  him  he  had  a 
request  to  make,  which  he  hoped  would  be  complied 
with,  which  was,  to  exchange  clothes  with  him,  and 
allow  him  to  leave  his  carriage  there  until  he  returned, 
(in  a  day  or  two.) 

8.  The  miller  at  first  thought  Sir  Matthew  was  jok- 
ing ;  but  on  being  convinced  to  the  contrary,  he  would 
fain  have  fetched  his  best  suit ;  but  no.  Sir  Mathew 
would  have  none  but  the  working  dress  the  miller  had 
on.  The  exchange  was  soon  effected,  and  Sir  Mathew, 
equipped  with  the  miller's  clothes,  hat  and  wig,  proceed- 
ed on  foot  the  following  morning. 

9.  Understanding  the  trial  between  tha  two  brothers 
was  to  take  place  that  day,  he  went  early  to  the  yard  of 
the  court  hall,  without  having  had  communication  with 
any  one  on  the  subject.  By  mixing  in  the  crowd,  he 
soon  had  an  opportunity  of  having  the  elder  brother 
pointed  out  to  him. 

10.  He  soon  after  accosted  him  with,  'Well,  friend, 
how  is  your  case  like  to  go  on  V  '1  do  not  know,  (repli- 
ed he,)  but  I  am  afraid  but  badly,  for  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  both  judge  and  jury  are  deeply  brib- 
ed ;  and  for  myself,  having  nothing  but  the  justice  of 
my  cause  to  depend  on,  unsupported  by  the  property 
which  my  brother  can  command,  I  have  but  faint  hopes 
of  succeeding.' 

1 1.  He  then  recounted  to  the  supposed  miller  the  whole 
of  his  tale,  and  finished  by  informing  him  of  the  agree- 
ment he  had  made  with  his  lawyer  :  although  Sir  Math- 
ew was  in  possession  of  the  principal  part  of  the  circum- 
stances, yet  the  ingenuous  relation  he  had  now  heard, 
left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  of  his  being  the  person  he  rep- 
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resented  himself  and  consequently  heir  to  the  estate  in 
question. 

12.  Sir  Mathew,  being  determined  to  act  according! j', 
begged  of  the  elder  brother  net  to  be  low  spirited  on 
the  subject,  'for  (said  he)  perhaps  it  may  be  in  my  pow- 
er to  be  of  service  to  you — I  don't  know  that  it  will,  be- 
ing, as  you  see,  but  a  poor  miller,  but  I  will  do  what  I 
can  :  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  it  can  do  you  no 
barm,  and  may  be  of  use  to  you.'  The  elder  brother 
willingly  caught  at  any  thing  that  might  give  the  least 
prospect  of  success,  and  readily  promised  to  adopt  any 
reasonable  plan  he  might  propose. 

l:J.  'Well,  then,'  said  the  pretended  miller,  'when  the 
names  of  the  jury  are  called  over,  do  you  object  to  one  of 
them,  no  matter  whom  :  the  judge  will  perhaps  ask  you 
what  your  objections  are  ;  let  your  reply  be,  I  object  to 
him  by  the  rights  of  an  Englishman,  without  giving  my 
reasons  why ;  you  will  then,  perhaps,  be  asked  whom 
you  would  wish  to  have  in  the  room  of  the  one  you  have 
objected  to :  should  that  be  the  case,  I  will  take  care  to 
be  in  the  way  ;  you  can  look  round  and  carelessly  men- 
tion me.  If  I  am  empanelled,  although  I  cannot  prom- 
ise, yet  I  entertain  great  hopes  of  being  useful  to  you. 

14.  The  elder  brother  promised  to  follow  these  direc- 
tions, and  shortly  after  the  trial  came  on,  when  the  names 
of  the  jury  were  calling  over,  the  elder  brother,  as  he 
had  been  instructed,  objected  to  one  of  them.  '  Ar>d 
pray,'  said  the  judge,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  '  why  do 
you  object  to  that  gentleman  as  a  juryman  V  '  I  object 
to  him,  my  lord,  by  the  rights  of  an  Englishman,  with- 
out giving  my  reasons  why.'  '  And  whom,  said  tl^e 
judge,  '  do  you  wish  to  have  in  the  room  of  that  gentle- 
man V  '  I  woiild  wish  to  have  an  honest  man, .my  lord, 
no  matter  who,'  looking  round,  '  suppose  yon  miller  be 
called.'  '  Very  well,'  said  his  lordship,  '  let  the  miller 
bs  sworn.' 

15.  He  was  accordingly  called  down  from  the  gallery, 
where  he  had  been  standing  in  view  of  the  elder  broth- 
er, and  empanelled  with  the  rest  of  the  jury.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  the  box,  when  he  observed  a  little  man 
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very  busy  with  the  jury,  and  presently  he  came  to  him, 
and  slipped  five  guineas  into  his  hand,  intimating  it  was 
a  present  from  the  younger  brother  ;  and  after  his  de- 
parture the  miiler  discovered,  on  inquiry  of  his  neigh- 
bors, that  each  of  them  had  received  double  that  sum. 

16.  He  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  trial, 
which  appeared  to  lean  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  young- 
er brother  ;  the  witnesses  having  sworn,  point  blank,  to 
tlie  death  and  burial  of  the  older  brother.  His  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidences, — but  without 
taking  notice  of  several  palpable  contradictions,  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  younger  brother  and  hi« 
vritnesses. 

17.  After  having  perfidiously  expatiated  on  the  eri- 
dence  in  favor  of  the  younger  brother,  he  concluded  ; 
and  the  jury,  being  questioned  in  the  usual  manner  if 
they  were  all  agreed,  the  foreman  was  about  to  reply, 
not  expecting  any  opposition  ;  when  the  miller  stepped 
forward,  calling  out,  'No  my  lord,  we  are  not  all  agreed  !' 
'  And  pray,  said  his  lordship,  '  what  objections  have  you, 
old  dusty  wig  V 

18.  '  I  have  many  objections,  my  lord :  in  the  first 
place,  all  these  gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  received  ten 
broad  pieces  of  gold,  from  the  younger  brother,  ai>d  I 
have  received  but  five.' 

19.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  contradictory 
•Tidence  which  had  been  adduced,  in  such  a  strain  of 
eloquence,  that  the  court  was  lost  in  astonishment:  the 
judge  at  length,  unable  longer  to  contain  himself,  called 
out  with  vehemence,  '  Who  are  you  ? — where  do  you 
come  from  1 — what  is  your  name  ?' 

20.  To  which  interrogatories,  the  miller  replied  :  I 
come  from  Westminster  hall — my  name  is  Matthew 
Hale — I  am  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  a  thorough  conviction  of 
your  unworthiness  to  hold  so  high  a  judicial  situation, 
from  having,  observed  your  iniqurtous  and  partial  pro- 
ceedings this  day,  I  corr  raand  you  to  come  down  from 
that  tribunal  which  yoi  have  so  much  disgraced ;  and  I 
will  try  this  cause  myself 
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21.  Sir  Mathew  then  ascended  the  bench  in  the  mill- 
er's wig,  &c. — had  a  new  jury  empanelled — reexamin- 
ed all  the  witnesses,  proved  them  to  have  been  suborned  ; 
and  circumstances  being  completely  turned,  the  case 
was  unhesitatingly  decided  in  fayor  of  the  elder  broth- 
•r's  rights. 
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